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PREFACE. 
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AttHoves the capital of the Panjéb could never vie with the Imperial city 
of Delhi, the Rome of Asia, in the variety and profusion of its ancient monu- 
mental remains, or with the city of Akbar (Akbarébad, or Agra) in the splen- 
dour of its architecture, it, nevertheless, possesses as many and as interesting 
historical sights and reminiscences as any other famous city in India ; while no 
Indian city can boast of having been the seat of so many Imperial dynasties as 
Lahore. Its lofty houses, gilded minarets and bulb-like domes, visible from 
afar, give it an imposing appearance, while its crowded streets, busy markets, 
and thriving industries, furnish internal evidence of great prosperity and suc- 
cessful progress. 


It is situated in a region famous in history as the camping ground of the 
early Aryan migration and civilisation, as the seat of the holy singers of the 
Vedic hymns—the fairer race, who, reducing to bondage, or driving back the 
black-skinned servile races, spread eastwards, and whose records, side by side 
with the Egyptian records and the Chinese philosophy, go back further than 
those of any other country. 


The Panjéb was the home of Northern Buddhism, which, having received 
a fresh impulse from the Greco-Bactrian kingdoms of the Panjab, and convert- 
ed the Scythian dynasties to its faith, found herea favorable soil for achiey- 
ing those triumphs in religion and literature which affected nearly half the 
human race. Up to this day the remains of that interesting period are un- 
earthed on the North-Western frontier of the Province, once the theatre of 
the cult, and make us marvel at the architectural skill possessed by the 
ancients. 


The region calls attention from the interest attaching to it as the classic 
ground of Alexander’s conquests, which materially influenced Brahmanism in 
the Panjab, and gave the first impulse to sculptural art in Northern India, 
It has been, in short, the cradle of peoples and of religions, and appeals 
to the most far-reaching of the faculties and sympathies of an enlightened 
mind. 

Viewed from a political standpoint, nature has given the Panjéb a crown- 
ing position in the great Indian Peninsula. It is aptly termed the steel-head 


of the of this great empire, the gu: India 

From the earlicst times, the Panjab has served as a bulwark of defence 
against foreign aggression, the outpost of the line of battle ; and it has 
proved one of the greatest recruiting grounds of armies in the East 
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It is pre-eminently the ‘ soldier’s land,’ the ‘sword in hand of India,’ whose 
warriors have fought bravely, side by side with the soldiers of Great Britain, 
in regions from beyond the Khyber to the confines of China, from Burma and 
the Straits to the coast of Africa and distant Egypt and Mongolia. Whether 
fighting with the Afghan, or the Mvor, the Burmese or the Siamese, they have 
upheld the honour of the British name, and powerfully contributed to those 
successes which have made it stand proudly forth amongst those of the 
nations of the world. 


But it is in its position as the chief city of this land of great traditions 
that its political interest chiefly consists. Lahore claims the attention of 
both the student of history andthe general readcr, It has been successively 
the seat of ancient Hindu and Muhammadan monarchies, and was, fur upwards 
of two centuries, the focus of those early struggles between Hinduism and Mu- 
hammadanism, dating back to the time of Sabuktagin and Mah, which 1e- 
sulted in the establishment in India of a religion, which, springing up from 
the deserts of Arabia, materially affected the political and social condition of 
more than one-fouith of tho population of the globe. Here, in his royal 
palace, did the politic Akbar hold his cabinet councils. The place is asso- 
ciated with the loves of Jah&ngir and Ndr Jahén, and is memorable as the 
birth-place of the magnificent Sh&h Jahd&n. 


When the reflecting mind of the pious Nanak conceived the amelioration 
of man’s social condition and the combination of conflicting creeds into one, 
enjoining the worship of one invisible God, the political position given to 
Lahore contributed, in no small a degree, to the development of the religious 
order established by him, and supported by his zealous successors ; while it 
was chiefly with reference to the policy here promulgated and pursued, and the 
acts here done by those who represented the power of the house of Tymar, 
then on the wane, that the disciples of the Guri, from a set of quietists, as they 
had been left by their great leader, turned into warriors, exchanging ploughs 
for arms, inflamed with a new spirit of nationality by their last martial Gurd, 
the valorous Govind. 


In more recent times we find it remarkable as the capital of a kingdom 
founded by Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Panjéb; while at the present moment 
it is distinguished as the chief city of a Province under the British, contain- 
ing within its boundaries races representing, perhaps, the best of Aryan 
chivalry. 


The went of a history of this Imporial city, devoted exclysively to an 
.-mpcnuntof the evania which ocourred in it in past ages, and which supply sither 
wna minting link in the history ‘of the Provinces, orareof rlue op 
yun of the fatironk attaching ta thea: ap incidents of the lives of govat 
lis Siney waytel sonmpicnons part in the polition of tho gountry, and to, 
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a description of its architectural remains and autiquities, had been long felt. 
While Delhi, Agra, Lucknow ond other chief cities of India had all their guide~ 
books for the information of travellers, it was a source of regret that the capital 
of the Panjab should be without even one such book. There is certainly 
as much of interest to be seen at Lahore as in any of the great cities of 
India, famous in past history, or ceutres of modern civili-ntion, and visitors 
to the metropolis of the Parjib naturally asked whether there was not 
a guide book to it, and were disappointed on being infurmed that there 
was none. 


It is true, a work of refcrence, called “ li Bricf Account of the History ant 
Antiquities of Lahore,” was published in 1873, by Mr. T. H. Thornton, late 
Secretary to Government, Panjitb, and subsequently a Judge of the Chief Court; 
and a revised cdition of it, the joint work of that gentleman and Mr. J. 1. 
Kipling, the Principal of tho Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, appeared in 1876. 
It is a work of great merit, and does much credit to the industry of the learn- 
ed authors, but its scope is limited, and there is much to tell which has beeu 
lett untold. 


Moreover, the work is out of print, and so many changes have taken place 
since it was published, that a completo book of reference, of cunvenient size, 
for this important city, had become a recognised necessity, 


To supply this want, then, the present work was undertaken. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the difficultics in its compilation havo been of a 
nature not easily to be surmounted. There was not a single book that treated 
exclusively of the events of public interest which took place in Lahore during 
the Muhammadan period—while of its pre-Muhammadan history very little is 
known—, or that threw any light on the old monumental remains which it 
may still claim to possess, or furnished any information regarding its anti- 
quities. 


The local chronicles, such as, Khazinat-ul-Aulia, Sakinat-ul-Asjfia, §c., 
treat of the lives of saints, of which very exaggerated accounts have been 
given, while the general histories of India, such as, Tubakat-i-Akbari, Ikbal- 
nama Jahdngiri, Muntakhib-ul-Tawdrikh, §c., are devoted to describing 
wars, bestowing high panegyrics on individual persons in power or authority, 
or deprecating the conduct of others less favored, and are, in fact, a record of 
vile court intrigues, atrocious murders, and acts of violence and spoliation. 
Matters of local detail are enveloped in hazy diction and tedious hyperbole, 
and the difficulty of gleaning materials scattered over innumerable pages of 
yolaminous books written after this fashion, with no index, and nothing to 
guide the reader to their contents, and, in not a few instances, without even 
headings of the subjects treated of, can be better conceived than described. 
Some very rare manuscripts had, therefore, to be procured for the purpose of 
collecting materials for the historical portion of the work, and among these 
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may be mentioned the Shah Jahin Ndma, of Mulla Muhammad Séleh, Zahori, 
the brother of Inayatullah, author of the well-known Persian-work, the Bahar-i- 
Danish ; the Khuldsat-ul-Tawdrikh, of Sujan Rai, Kanungo of Batala, who 
held office under Aurangzeb; the Badshéh Néma, of Mulla Abdul Hamid, 
Lahori, compiled by order of Sh&h Jahén; the Tawdrikh-i-Mujaddadic ; 
Tuhfat-ul-Wésilin, of Sheikh Ahmad Zanjani; the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, of Hassan 
Nizami of Lahore , the Tarikh-i-Ddidi of Abdullah ; the Tarikh-i-Rashidi of 
Hyder Mirza Doghlat; the Tazkira-i-Choughattai, of Muhammad Hadi, Dewan 
of Lahore, in the time of Bahadur Sh&h; Tazkira Anand Rém Mukilie, com- 
piled in the time of Muhammad Shéh; Tarikhi Ahmad Shahi, &c. Superfluities 
which abounded in the original works have been carefully avoided in reducing 
into shape the present account, and it 1s hoped that the historical notes are as 
full us is compatible with precision for a work of reference like this, which 
lays no claims to completeness, or to any thing approaching an elaborate treat- 
ment of the subjects mentioned in 1t. The wiiter’s object has been to give an 
idea of the state of things at the seat of Provincial, and, at times, of Imperial, 
Government, as introductory to larger woiks on history touching Indian 
politics; and brevity had consequently to be kept in view. 


As to the descriptive portion of the work, it should be remembered that 
Lahore, as iegards its architectural remains, is not to be judged from the 
monuments which, having suivived the wreck of tame, meet here and there 
the eye of the visitor. The ruthless hands of the Afghans and the Sikhs have, 
each in turn, laboured diligently to deprive it of its architectural embellish- 
ment. Many a monument of surpassing beauty and elegance has been totally 
destroyed, and not a vestige of it left, while many have been deprived of their 
ornamental and decorative details, so that nothing is left of them but a mere ske- 
leton, These last had to be abandoned by the destroyers as useless objects, because 
the amazing strength and solidity of the material defied the utmost power of 
their blunt hammers, and stood quite unconcerned the test of their sharp chisels. 


Despite, however, the invisible effect of time—that mysterious, slow, and 
silent, but sure, worker, which has reared up, and, in turn, mingled with the 
dust so many powerful dynasties, and of which the German poet has fittingly 


td 


Was ist denn dausrend in der welt Za sehen f 
Was steht denn fest, wenn Rom nicht konnte stehen 7 ® 


ite the great revolutions that took place before the conquest of the country 
by the Hritish ; despite the cruel fate to which it became subject under despotic 
polias, and which completed the work of destruction every where, many old 
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monuments of carly monarchies and civilisation, survive to recall to mind ages 
of which little is now known to the curious observer. 


It will be interesting to ascertain to whom these relics of past ages, these 
monuments of departed greatuess, belonged ; who the notables were whose 
ashes lie buried beneath these ancient domes and cenotaphs; who the men were 
who now rest helpless and neglected in these silent places, far removed from 
the noisy haunts of men. In such solitudes man feels real awe, and realizes 
more than ever, how unstable and transitory are his works, how nations 
rise and pass away, how the most exalted productions of human skill and 
invention sink into oblivion, and how time and death hurl away in one 
vast ruin the most triumphant and glorious wonders of the world. Te 
collect information on such matters has, again, involved no small amount 
of trouble. If you ask a neighbouring zemindér, to whom an isolated dome 
in the midst of cultivated fields, or an old tower, at a distance from the Grand 
Trunk road, belongs, he will only tell you: ‘‘ Bédshahdn dewele da hai,” 
that is: “it belongs to the time of kings;” or a more well-informed person may 
reply to your anxious enquiry: “ Choughattian de wele da hai,” meaning: “It 
belongs to the time ct the Choughattai kings.” With this piece of valuable 
information, the enquirer has to return home, with little reason to be grati- 
ficd with the result of his expedition. 


The only works extant on the old buildings of Lahore are the Tahgigdt- 
t-Chishti, of Maulvi Nir Ahmad, and a book in Urdu, published by the late 
Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lal, called the Zarikh-i-Lahore, in the compilation of 
which the Rai professes to have been materially assisted by the late Mufti 
Ghulam Sarwar, of Lahore. This last work contains little that is new, and 
that of Chishéi is full of stories of supernatural powers supposed to have been 
possessed by local saints, whose tombs are still so numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore. This work which, notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
is not altogether devoid of merit, was published by its author in 1867, 
since which many tombs and old monuments, mentioned in it, have been com- 
pletely destroyed. Again, the work is full of discrepancies and errors, With 
such scanty material at my disposal, and with a view to doing justice to 
the subject in which I had interested myself, I conceived that I could not do 
better than make personal enquiries from old residents of the city, men of 
letters and knowledge, and intelligent and aged men residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. The information thus obtained was carefully compared with old 
manuscript works on the lives of Muhammadan saints and other eminent 
men who have flourished in the country. Among such works which have 
been consulted, may be mentioned—the Rauzat-ul-Ahbdd, the Tazkirat-ul- 
Avijin, Kasas-ul-Aulia, Nafahat-ul-Uns, Mirat-ul-Hind,Habib-ul-Siyar, the 
Ritab-i-Raawéini, Kashf-ul-Mahjub, Hagigqat-ul-Fukara, Dalit-ul-Arijin, 
Tksiri. Wilayat, ge. Other histories and works, too numerous to detail, 
which here and there contain notices of such men, were also thoroughly 
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examined. The enquiry in regard to the architectural remains of Lahore, 
conducted in this way, has resulted in the achievement of two important 
results :-— 


1. The exact localities of sume of the old buildings, monuments, pala 
and gardens which embellished the imperial city of Lahore during the Mogh 
period, but which were razed to the ground during the troublous time th 
followed the collapse of the Muhammadan power in the Panjab, have be 
ascertained and described in the following pages in their proper places, and : 
account has been given of their founders, or the personages, known to Indi: 
history, whose name were associated with them. 


2. Full particulars about existing ancient buildings in and aroun 
Lahore have been ascertained. 


The work, which deals with its subject from both a historical and a de: 
criptive point of view, is divided into four chapters :— 

Chapter I treats of the history of Lahure from the earliest known perio: 
to the present times, The principal incidents, relating to the lives of grea 
men who flourished here in past ages, have been described so far as the. 
relate to Lahore. 

Chapter II is devoted to an account of the principal ancient architec 
tural remains at Lahore and such other buildings and spots as clait 
attention on account, either of their clegance, or of the historical interest at: 
taching to them. The Chapter aims at describing the changes which the 
city underwent at different periods, and its condition as witnessed by Euro- 
pean travellers at various times, and gives an account of its old Guzars, o1 
inhabited quarters, mentioned by Muhammadan vriters. 

Chapter III gives an account of modern buildings and institutions, 
and of its inhabitants, their principal customs, pursuits of arts and indus- 
tries, their public amusements, games, fairs, &c. It shows to what extent 
British civilisation has affected the people of the country in general, and 
the metropolis of the Panjab in particular. 


" Ohapter IV deals with the subject of the antiquities of Lahore ; and in 
this connection I have shown how . Buddhism, exiled from its home in Cen- 
tral Asia, affected the Panjdb, and described the principal Buddhist monu- 
gsents.in the Central Museum of Lahore; the coins possessed by it together 
with their inscriptions; the objects of antiquarian interegt and Panjéb 

‘ ,gnd industries represented in the Museum ; and other ancient ob- 
i connected with the history of the capital of the Punjab. 

The sources of information have been acknowledged in their proper 
places, For the modern period and an account of the leading families of 
Ephore,.I am chiely indebted to Sir Lepel Griffin's Panjdd Chisfe (and he 
ip Mdictakes to write on -the Panjth families, muet seak for light in the 

fears: tk); the Panjdd Camiiear; the Settlement Reporte 
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of the Leuhore District , the life of Lord Liwtence, by Bosworth Si uth , the 
Imperial Gazettes of Siar W Wo Honter , the Provinetal and Edue ation 
Ncport~, and other public comesponde nce and documents kindly placed at my 
d sposal by the Heads of Di partments concerned, 


My achnowhdgments are also due te J L Kipling Exq,¢ i Prine 
cipal of the Mayo School of Auts, Lohore, tor the invaluable aid I received 
from him im collecting materials for thi work from the Central Museum, 
that mine of oby cts of ancient interest to DG Maclagin, Esq, ¢ 8, and 
to Ru Bahadur Ginza Ram, Exce ative Lugincer, Lehore, Provineral Daviswon, 
who, with the hind p rmission of EK Olver, Esq Supcrinteading Engiucer, 
31d Cucle, most courtcously plicud at my dispo al, the official records relatir g 
to the construction of molan building which inaterially assisted me in 
compiling an account of them Tam iso obli zed to the authortius of the 
Panjab Northern Strate Ralwiy whose courtesy Coabled me to have access 
tu the Rulway Workshops und to prepare my notes on the spot, for which 
statistics were supplicd to me 


Tventure to hope that a cor hal welcom> may be accorded to this volume, 
dealing with the hotory antl antiyuti. of y erty of such importance wm 
India as Lahore ws vwdinitt d tob | Tt must however, be understood that 
T have lala pinoramaofthe cy b fore th reader with an objcet far mora 
important than the mere yritift uion which the study of a new work on a 
subject lik> the one ticited of anat imay ator) tas to give a useful lesson 
to my coimftrymen, that they miy by its study, ba cnabled tolook imp arnally 
around thein ands eof Lahore that whe has aeelly worth seecng i ot, sce- 
ing and carefully veyheng 


ples SI oy! Ly ap ols 
** Juke warning ye who have eyes!’ 


Such is the Aralne svying, and so instiuctive, so full of meaning is it, 
that it would be well rf all our young countrymen who have read the pages 
of this history, should take it to thin heats It is a motto which should 
be insc1ibed in letters of gold on the frontispicce of every book on Indian 
history, for a great truth underlies 1t. No study better cnables us to compare 
the condition of outselves and thuse who sunound us with that of our 
predecessors in ages gone by, than the study of lustory. No ‘subject is moro 
stnkingly interesting, o1 truly instiuctive, than a retrospect of the past. From 
what has been said above, it will be manifest that, fiom the tame of the earli- 
est invaders from the north to that of Shih Zamin, the last of the invaders 
who indulged in dreams of Indian conquest, Lahore has been treated as 
the bulwark of the Indian empire, and its viceroy as the sentinel on the real 
gateway of Hindustan. How many conquerors have fixed their eyes on this 
glittering prize, the very key tu India! Here came Mahmud, who, wath his Tur- 
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kistin warriors, made thirty inroads into the uuwarlike land of Hindustén. Here 
came the hordes of Changez Khén, the mighty lord of the pastoral world, who 
established an empire greater in extent than that possessed by Alexander or 
Augustus, an empire that extended from Tartary to Poland and Germany, and 
even to the shores of the Baltic. Then followed another world-wide con- 
queror, Tamerlane, that fire-brand of the universe, who left twenty-seven 
crowns to his descendants and decked Samarkand with the spoil of a thou- 
sand cities of Asia. The adventurous Sultén Babar, with his Turks , the fierce 
Nadir Shéh, with his Persian soldiers ; the Abdali Ahmad Sh&h, with his 
Afghfén warriors, each in his turn, came and won this his first prize. It was 
& prize well worthy of the trouble and toil they had undergone. Mighty con- 
querors, powerful potentates, lords of millions of human beings, possessors 
of incalculable wealth and immeasurable treasures, masters of thrones and 
diadems, they, doubtless, were. But what marks of their conquest did they 
leave behind them in the country they visited ? It 1s needless to say 
that fire and sword formed their vanguard as they came, and that the wail- 
ings of thousands of mothers who had been rendered childless, of widows 
who had been bereft of husbands and of orphans who had been left without 
protectors, followed their camp as they were leaving the country. Insa- 
tiable avarice, pride of conquest and thirst for dominion, which had been 
the moving power of their inroads, filled the country with consternation 
and misery. It was these motives that induced Mahmid to march his 
armies against India and enabled N&dir to drench the streets of Delhi with 
the blood of its citizens, and to bear away in triumph jewels whose 
splendour had dazzled the eyes of Roe and Bernier, and the magni- 
ficent peacock throne on which the richest gems of Golkanda had been 
lavished. 

But India was not destined to become a final prey to rapacious invaders 
from without, or tyrannical despots within. There were better days in store 
for her. After centuries of misrule and anarchy, the British, separated from India 
by fifteen thousand miles of sea, became the masters of the country The real 
glory of that nation, the fame of their statesmen, does not lie in the subver- 
sion of kingdoms, 3 in the humbling of mighty potentates, orin the ravaging of 
countries, but in this, that they have sheltered God’s people, saved them 
fram the rapacity of the tyrant, administered equal laws to them, and 
tanfle them happy, prosperous, strong and united; that they have applied 
ee ee ee 

waite 3 have strived to make the nations committed to their care wise, 
i sand ountented ; and because thay act on the motte that sovereigns 
a not Gado sty sn that 2 such, their duty is to be the be- 
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or less interest. The investigation of the past is a source of curiosity and gra- 
tification to all minds : but it is upon the reflecting mind that the deepest im- 
pressions are produced by such studies. Such a mind will review tho past with 
care, weigh former events with the existing state of things, and draw from 


the comparison deductions of the greatest value and worth. And I wish to 
tell to my young countrymen that ‘ Lahore was not ever a garden as it is 
now. Surely, to an eye accustomed tu the crowded streets of Anarkali, or 
the busy maikets within the modern city, its thriving industries, its commer- 
cial activity and its speculative trade ; to an eve familiar with the varied and 
bustling scenes of a station of the wondrous railways uniting the capital of 
the Panjab with the great centres of Indian civilisation, where may be seen 
men from the furthest north andthe remotest east of the empire, all well-be- 
haved, peaceful and contented ; to an eye habituated to the sight of trees and 
gardens outside the city gates, and to the fair canal which flows by thcir side, 
the spectacle presented by Lahore two score and five years ago would have 
been most repulsive. Where have now sprung up in Donald Town and the 
old and new Malls, picturesque houses, and the establishments of European 
and Native firms, replete with the choicest and richest commodities of Europe 
and Asia, there wandered the jackal and the beast of prey. The immediate 
outskirts of the city were studded with filthy ditches and deep hollows and ex- 
cavations. The Shahid Ganj, where the Pathiins now bring hoses from the 
cities of Asia for sale and exhibit their delicious Cabul fruit, and soft and 
smooth Persian carpets, was a nest of robber Vihunge, or cikalis, “the immor- 
tals’? who deficd even the power of Ranjit Singh in its zenith. The dreary 
expanse of crumbling ruins and tottering walls and old mounds, the desolate 
and barren tracts, strewn for miles around with debris, where there stood not a 
tree to give shelter to a weary travellor, have, through the magic wand of Bri- 
tish civilisation, been cha:med into a scene of life again. 


What a marvellous change has the comparatively short period of British 
rule brought about! It is interesting to compaie the present with the 
past condition of things, for, if this is dune impartially, it is impossible 
not to be struck with admiration. An age of violence and rapine has 
given place to one of peace and harmony ; an age of ignorance has been fol- 
lowed by one of enlightenment. It is an age of exhibitions, of progress and 
of prosperity unprecedented in the annals of this great empire. The days may 
be within the recollection of many, when people travelling from Lahore to 
Amritsar used to embrace cach other and shed tears, not being quite certain 
whether they would reach their destination alive and return home in safety. 
And what do we find now, through the influence of British rule and civilisa- 
tion 2 The tribes that once thirsted for one another’s blood, the warlike na- 
tions that spread havoc in the country and resisted the power of the once- 
dreaded Moghals, the people who could not mect together on the same plat- 
fora bat with drawn swords, now take their seats like fricnds under the same 
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kistin warriors, made thirty inroads into the unwatlike land of Hindustén, Here 
came the hordes of Changez Khfn, the mighty lord of the pastoral world, who 
established an empire greater in extent than that possessed by Alexander or 
Augustus, an empire that extended from Tartary to Poland and Germany, and 
even to the shores of the Baltic. Then followed another world-wide con- 
queror, Tamerlane, that fire-brand of the universe, who left twenty-seven 
crowns to his descendants and decked Samarkand with the spoil of a thou- 
eand cities of Asia. The adventurous Sultén Babar, with his Turks ; the fierce 
Nadir Shéh, with his Persian soldiers; the Abdali Ahmad Shé&h, with his 
Afgh&n warriors, each in his turn, came and won this his first prize. It was 
a prize well worthy of the trouble and toil they had undergone. Mighty con- 
querors, powerful potentates, lords of millions of human beings, possessors 
of incalculable wealth and immeasurable treasures, masters of thrones and 
diadems, they, doubtless, were. But what marks of their conquest did they 
leave behind them in the country they visited? It is needless to say 
that fire and sword formed their vanguard as they came, and that the wail- 
ings of thousands of mothers who had been rendered childless, of widows 
who had been bereft of husbands and of orphans who had been left without 
protectors, followed their camp as they were leaving the country. Insa- 
tiable avarice, pride of conquest and thirst for dominion, which had been 
the moving power of their inroads, filled the country with consternation 
and misery. It was these motives that induced Mahmid to march his 
armies against India and enabled Nadir to drench the streets of Delhi with 
the blood of its citizens, and to bear away in triumph jewels whose 
splendour had dazzled the eyes of Roe and Bernier, and the magni- 
ficent peacock throne on which the richest gems of Golkanda had been 
lavished. 


Bat India was not destined to become a final prey to rapacious invaders 
from without, or tyrannical despots within. There were better days in store 
for her. After centuries of misrule and anarchy, the British, separated from India 
by fifteen thousand miles of sea, became the masters of the countzy. The real 
glory of that nation, the fame of their statesmen, does not lie in the subver- 
sion of kingdoms, in the humbling of mighty potentates, orin the ravaging of 
countxies, but in this, that they have sheltered God’s people, saved them 
from the rapecity of the tyrant, administered equal laws to them, and 

‘Swede them heppy, prosperous, strong and united; that they have applied 
lx whole thoughts and energies to the patronage of arts, science, letters, trade, 
"." ghantinne ; beve strived to maka fhe nations committed to their care wise, 
grape wail contented ; and because they act on the motto that sovereigns 
weet at God on ebrth, and thas, a6 auch, their daty is tobe the be- 

indnkooyers, of the harem than. 
bovk in which at which all sngqniving wilads, 
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or less interest. The investigation of the past is a source of curiosity and gra- 
tification to all minds ; but it is upon the reflecting mind that the deepest im- 
pressions are produced by such studies. Such a mind will review the past with 
care, weigh former events with the existing state of things, and draw from 


the comparison deductions of the greatest value and worth. And I wish to 
tell to my young countrymen that ‘ Lahore was not ever a garden as it is 
now.’ Surely, to an eye accustomed to the crowded streets of Anarkali, or 
the busy matkets within the modern city, its thriving industries, its comimer- 
cial activity and its speculative trade ; to an eye familiar with the varied and 
bustling scenes of a station of the wondrous railways uniting the capital of 
the Panjab with the great centres of Indian civilisation, where may be seen 
men from the furthest north andthe remotest cast of the empire, all well-be- 
haved, peaceful and contented ; to an eye habituated to the sight of trees and 
gardens outside the city gates, and to the fair canal which flows by their side, 
the spectacle presented by Lahore two score and five years ago would have 
been most repulsive. Where have now sprung up in Donald Town and tho 
old and new Malls, picturesque houses, and the establishments of European 
and Native firms, replete with the choicest and richest commodities of Europe 
and Asia, there wandered the jackal and the beast of piey. The immediate 
outskirts of the city were studded with filthy ditches and deep hollows and ex- 
cavations. The Shahid Ganj, where the Pathins now bring hoises from tho 
cities of Asia for sale and exhibit their delicious Cabul fruit, and soft and 
smooth Persian carpets, was a nest of robber Vihungs, or kalis, “the immor- 
tals’ who defied even the power of Ranjit Singh in its zenith. The dreary 
expanse of crumbling ruins and tottering walls and old mounds, the desolate 
and barren tracts, strewn for miles around with ccbris, where there stood not a 
tree to give shelter to a weary traveller, have, thiough the magic wand of Bri- 
tish civilisation, been charmed into a scene of life again. 


What a marvellous change has the comparatively short period of British 
rule brought about! It is interesting to cumpaie the present with the 
past condition of things, fur, if this is dune impartially, it is impossible 
not to be struck with admiration. An age of vivlence and rapine has 
given place to one of peace and harmony ; an age of ignorance has been fol- 
lowed by one of enlightenment. It is an age of exhibitions, of progress and 
of prosperity unprecedented in the annals of this great empire. The days may 
be within the recollection of many, when people travelling from Lahore to 
Amritsar used to embrace each other and shed tears, not being quite certain 
whether they would reach their destination alive and return home in safety. 
And what do we find now, through the influence of British rule and civilisa- 
tion! The tribes that once thirsted for one another's blood, the wailike na- 
tions that spread havoc in the country and resisted the power of the once- 
dreaded Moghala, the people who could not moet together on the same plat- 
forms but with drawn sworde, now take their seats like friends under the same 
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roof of a railway carriage, and travel peacefully from one end of the country 
to another. The great victories of science and of political wisdom have 
linked together unruly tribes and nations, bound them in one common bond 
of subjection, and made them all dread the law and respect order and settled 
government. ‘Ihese important ends have been achieved not by the use of wea- 
pons of war, threats or coercion, but by measures of conciliation, confidence 
and benevolence, which have inspired lawless tribes with ataste for arts and 
civilised life. 

The story has been told in the following pages of an impostor, in 
Akbar’s time, who pretended that, if he called aloud to any one from one bank 
of the Ravi, he would be heard distinctly on the other. Contrast the preten- 
sions of the impostor of Akbai’s time with the wonders accomplished by 
means of the telephone and electric wire, and you will see how far science has 
progressed. 


I have, in these pages, given you a full desciiption of the railway work- 
shops. Consider the great works executed there by means of science, and 
compare them with the rude and unpolished works of your own amiths, 
But for our knowledge that the pondcrous works turned out there are the 
results of science, we should have thought they were the works of giants. 


It is not necessary to dwell, at any considerable length, on the vast changes 
that have taken place, and the improvements that have been effected, in the 
country since it became part and parcel of the great Indian Empire. But 
what must be deemed to be the most valued prize of British rule is the liberty 
it has conferred on all its subjects, whatever their creed or nationality. In the 
same royal mosque of Lahore from the high pulpit of which, in the time of 
the saintly king Sh&éh Alam, the successor of the crafty and ambitious Aurang- 
zeb, had been seen rolling down the floor the head of a Shiah pontiff that 
had been cut off by an infuiiated Sunni congregation, for his daring to utter an 
offensive expression, in the same royal mosque which Ranjit desecrated, and 
where he kept his powder-magazine, the Mussulman community now peace- 
fully enjoy their ablutions, make the call to prayers, and offer their wor- 
ship without restraint to the Creator. In the same streets of Lahore where bloody 
feuds were the order of the day, we see both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
holding friendly meetings for the furtherance of national causes. Having 
forgotten. their mutual broils in common subjection to the British, they vie 
With each other in loyalty to the Crown which has given peace to all; and they 
have been attached to the British Crown by « conquest over their minds, 
Which is by far the most darable, as well as the most rational, mode of dominion. 
i tho same sirevts we.se0 now leadere of different religious sects preaching 
eb Socheinon of tieelr Tespective religions, and bolding discourses on innumer- 
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a material change) in which rehgious questions were freely discussed. But 
meetings of the sort, which the great Akbar held in his Cabinct chamber, 
guarded by soldiers clad in armour and steel, and which he personally super- 
vised and took good care to see that decency and order prevailed, are now 
held in the streets. The presence only of a constable on duty, who has to 
patrol a long barar, is generally sufficient to secure the preservation of order ; 
and that one petty officer of the lowest grade on the mayor's staff, walking in 
the street in quite an unconcerned way, commands more dread and awe than 
the thousands of troops that had usually to be deputed to keep order at reli- 
gious gatherings like those which we now sec as matters of daily occurrence in 
the crowded streets of Lahore. The members of these assemblies dare not inter- 
fere with one another’s action. They all have perfect hberty of action 
so long as they remain orderly and do not excecd the legitimate bounds of 
discussion, but any infringement of these rule~ 1s forthwith punished by the 
proper tribunals. 


Ranjit Singh, as the study of these pages must have shown, convorted 
all mosques and places of Muhammadan worship in the Sikh capital into 
powder-magazines, or workshops for the manufacture of fire-arms and ammu- 
nitions. The British Government have most generously and justly restored 
all such places to their Muhammadan subjects, and thus won their heartfelt 
gratitude. The loyal subjects now offer up their prayers in these places of 
worship. Shrines and mausolcums of Hindu and Muhammadan saints that 
had to be abandoned by the votaries of the Brahma, the disciples of the Guru, 
or the followers of the Prophet, through dread of the authorities and their 
oppressive and arbitrary proceedings, are now thriving, and have become 
places of public resort. Streams of pious Mussalmans, with rosarios in their 
hands, multitudes of orthodox Hindus with the sacred saffron mark on their 
foreheads, and crowds of Sikh devotees dressed in their peculiar attire, repair 
to these places to scatter a few flowers over a sacred shrine, or to offer up 
prayers, or do some other act enjoined by their respective religions, 


We have already referred to Akbar’s munificent rule and the liberality of 
his sentiments. But we may say; without fear of contradiction, that, in the 
most palmy days of India before the British rule, neither life nor honour had 
ever been safe. To prove this, we need only refer the reader to the account 
given in these pages of a governor of Lahore in Akbar’s time, whose son at 
ous time buried alive in the ground, with the dead, a servant of his, for no 
offence of his, but simply to enlighten himself on the subject of what becomes 
of the dead after burial, while at another time the same worthy had the 
brutality to- off, in the streets of Lahore, the bride from a Hindu wedding 
party, an atid they laid their grievance before the father, in the hope of 
Gbiaining redrees, were told that “ they ought to be glad that they were now 
related to the Subedér of Lahore.” Such was the kind of justico adminigtey. 


thy eas, F 
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ed in the capital of the Empire (as Lahore had been in Akbar’s time), in the 
best days of Indian rule. 


Deep must have been the impression of all thinking men, when, the other 
day, they witnessed the anniversary of a local Mohammadan Association cele- 
brated with pomp, in the well-known haveli of Rajé Dhian Singh, in the city. 
The scene was truly striking. The halls of the same house which had been a 
hotbed of intrigues of the most revolting character but a short space of forty 
years ago, resounded with the orations of the leaders of the Muhammadan 
community. exhorting their co-1eligionists to provide means of higher educa- 
tion among them, by which means only they could expect to compete success- 
fully with the other races of India, some of whom had, by perseverance and 
energy, qualitics wanting in themselves, left them far behind in the field of 
competition that had sprung up in India for advancement in life. Such thinge 
could not even have been dreamt of in Lahore forty years ago. 


Will not the young reader be convinced now of what I have maintained 
before, namely, that ‘ Lahore was not ever a garden as it is now ?? And when 
it is seen that it is not Lahore alone, the subject of the present record, that has 
thus been benefited hy the British rule, but that, of the hundreds of large 
towns with which India tecms, there is not one in which the same streams of 
wealth and happiness and the same fountains of prosperity and contentment 
have not flowed in as they have here, who can for a moment doubt the great- 
ness ofthe nation which under the all-wise decree of Providence, is ruling over 
the destinies of this vast empire ? 


It is the protection afforded to all classes of its subjects, whatever their 
nationality or religious persuasion, and the equal justice done to them all, 
great and small, that has made the name of the British nation glo- 
rious and great throughout the length and breadth of the earth. It 
is these high virtues, these liberal sentiments, that have enabled it, 
in Jess than one hundred years from its first arrival in India, to ex- 
gend its empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snows of the Hi- 
malayas, and, having united under its beneficent laws 250 millions of sub- 
jects (more than double the number which Gibbon estimated. for the Ro- 
ynan Bimpire in the height of its glory), to carry its victorious arms far to 
the east of the Brahmaputra, and far to the west of Attook— that “ forbidden” 
yiver of the ancients—to dictate terms of peace at the gates of Pekin, reduce 
t» sabjection Assam and Barma—where the arms of the greatest of the 
saqeerors on earth had never before reached,—seat its vassal on the 
aloo St eons ee 
itl sa: bap t peerians inestimable dismond te “Mountain of 
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plunder from his helpless Afghan guest, the king Shuja-al-Mulk. No wonder, 
then, if its skilful pioneers have surveyed the dreary defiles of Khyber, its gal- 
lant soldiers penetrated into interminable Indian wastes and deserts and tra- 
versed the highest passes of the snow-clad mountains, its engineers carried rail- 
ways to the extremities of the empire, throwing open countries that had hi- 
therto been sealed, and its travellers, by their daring exploits and intelligent re- 
searches, raised their country toa rank in scientific exploration unequalled 
by the greatest of nations that claim to bear the palm of civilisation in the 
world. 


Now, if I have succeeiled in proving to the young reader that ‘Lahore was 
not ever a garden as it is now,’ even in the days of its best prosperity, I trust 
he will bear in mind my advice, given at the outset of these remarks, that he 
will not behold with indifference, the vast changes that have been brought 
about in the city of his birth or suffer himself to be an unconcersed spectator 
of the great improvements that have been effected in it, but will learn such 
useful lessons from them as will mike him a better citizen and a better subject. 
And if this my object in compiling the present volume is gained, I shall havo 
reason to rejoice that the labour bestowed on it has not been in vain. 


GURDASPUR, M. I. 
April 24th. 1882. 
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compartments eee = ane cae aes woe thued, 
(184) Female guard carrying a spear rc wnd 


(209) Prince Siddharta riding torough the siresta of Kapalivait, ave 
(348) Representations of a male and female with the heads gone, abr. 
(463) Sculptures in three tiers, representing scenes in the hfe of 


Prinee Siddhartha an gis ove wee teed. 
(464) Scenes in the life of Buddha. . és see ~. thd 
(534) Tho gable end of a chapel... S44 ie .. ahta 
(438) Eleven figures of armed soldicrs and demons sie we = 38 
(545) Figures of armed soldicrs and demons or rhe, 
(565) Five panels, cach contummg a seated figures of Buddha 

teaching two votaries ». — thid, 
(567) Two scenes in the story of Prince Siddh arta’s assumption of 

religious life , ie ae .. the 
(590) An ornamental chapel ec oes » 376 
(952) Buddha enthroned addressing a person of rank... oe thud, 


The Zamzama gun eos aoe eae as ope eee e veo 


CHAPTER 1. 


LAHORE. 
HISTORICAL. 


Ilindu tevditions. —The mythical founder of Lohawar, or 


The origin 


of Lahore and 


Lahore, was Lov or Loh,* one of the twe sons of Rima, the hero of Kasur, 


the famous cpie-loom the Ramayan, the other gon, Kash, having, 
according to the same tradition, founded the sister town of Kusi- 
war, or Kastir, Its name is associated with the age of chivalry of 
the Hindus. the legends of the martial prowess of their remote ane 
cestors and the traditions of their ancient civilization, In the old 
annals of K ishiur and Rajputanad, we find mention of Lahore as a 
Hindu princiniity. The solar Rajpit princes of Central India are 
snid to have descend ds trom Kanekson, a king of that race, who, 
migrating from Lahore, heeame the founder ofa royal line. To 
the present day ons of the ently gateways bears the name of a tribe, 
the Bhitis, whieh, though inhabiting Jasselmere to the far south, 
yet point, with the Soliokhi tube of Analhéra Pattan, tu the city of 
Lahore as the seat or thir earlier settlement. The Deshwa Bhiga, 
a compilation from the Purins, gives an account of a sanguinary bat- 
tle fought at the end of the Dwarpar, or Brazen Age, between the 
troops of Biumal, Raja of Lahore, deseribed as a mighty king, and 
Bhim Sen, who, with his army of 10,000 cavalry, defeated the 
Raja, and, after three days" fight, took him prisoner and made his 
kingduin tributary to his own. The ballad poetry of the northern 
border commemorates the ° forest near Lahore,” then called Ldi- 
nagar, as the battle-ficld where the monster Rikhas was slain, in a 
fight with Rasali, sun of Sal Vahn, the Raja of Sialkot.t 


The inference tu be drawn from the above and other traditions 
of a similar nature is that Lahore was founded by a race of Rajput 
princes who established themoclyes in the west of India at an early 
date, and it receives further corroburation {rom the fact that, when 
that country was first visited by the Muhomedan arms, Luhore 
formed the capital of an important Hindu principality which exercised 
feudal power over other States. That there were frequent changes 
of dynasty at Lahore, as in most other Eastern cuuntries, is only pro- 
bable, Mr. Thornton, who has very ably discussed the question in 
his work on Lahore, thinks that the earliest princes were the Rajptits 


"a Maudin: dgdlnted to (a cee cc 
cated to Loh, may be still socn i 
of the fort. The descont ia by a wouden staircase, Western corner 


¥ Thornton's Lahore. 
+ Ibid. 
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LAHORE : HISTORICAL. 


from Ajddhié, of the same family as those at Gujrat and Maér- 
war. At some subsequent time, the date of which is unfixed, the 
government scems to have been assumed by other Rajpitit tribes, 
such as the Solankhis and the Bhitis. At the time of the early 
Mahomedan conquests, we find Lahore in possession of the Chahfn 
princes of the royal fumily of Ajmeic ; and during the later inva- 
sions of the tenth century it was in the hands of a reigning family 
of the Brahmans.* 


Its Hindu Name.—In the Deshwi Bhégi, previously mentioned, Lahore is 
= called Lavypor, which at once points to its ongin from Lay, the son 
of Rimé, while in the ancient annals ot Réjputénd the name given 
is Loh Kot, meaning “ the fort uf Loh,’ which, again, has reference 

to its mythical founder, Réma’s son. 
Nicisomedan Turning to the Mahomedan peniod, the best authorities on the 
bame. eaily Mahomedan conquests of India, are the historians of Scindh, 


for it was in that quarter that the first storm of those conquests un- 
Mention of der the Ahalifat bust. Fatuhal Bulddn, believed to be one of the 
po a earliest Arabic Chronicles, which gives an accuunt of the first con- 
geographers, quests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egy pt. Persia, Aimcnia, 
Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Scindh, calls Lahore by the name of 
A'llahwir. The book, which is the work of Ahmad bin Yahya, 
surnamed Al-Biladuri, who lived at the Court of Baghdéd towards 
the middle of ninth century of the Christian cia in the Ahelifat of 
Al-m’tamid-Billah, is frequently cited by Ibn-i-Haukal, Almasudi 
Expeilitions and other ancient Arabic geographers. In times as eaily as the 
= catlyKbo- Khalifat of Umar, an expedition was sent under Hakam, son of 
life, Abul’asi, of the tribe of Sakif, to Bariz (Broach) and Debal. Dur- 
ing the reign of Usmin, Hakim, son of Jahalla-al’Abdi, was sent to 
the confines of Hind ‘in order to acquire knowledge and bring 
back information." In the beginning of the year 39 A. H. (659 A. D.), 
during the Khalifat of Ali, son of Aba Talib, Haras, son of Marral 
*Abdi, procecdod, with the sanction of the Khalif, to the same fron- 
tier, as a volunteer. He reached Kekén ( bed) in Scindh, was vic- 

torious and made captives, but was subsequently slain. 


‘In the year 44 A. H. (664 A.D.), and in the days of the Khalif 
Mu’awiya,” continues our author, “ Mohallab, son of Abi Safré, 


made war upon the same frontier, and advanced as far as Banna 
(Bannd) and Al4hwar (Lahore) which lie between Multénft and 


* "Thornton's Lahore, p. 112. 

t hhedeen fier], pg herein gery *¢ Farj,” or “* houne of * bee 
cause Mahomed, son of lieutenant of Al Hejjaj, foand rs of 
ge in oe am oa ty wah was neater lad ** house .” A 

equals $83 maands. Aocording to Almanadi it fe the idol slao by 
$he name of Multi, Pilgrims from distent places in Indian oned to trarel to 


NAVE I 


Ciml The cnemy oppeed him and Adhd him and his fol- 


lowers ’** 


The great traveller Al-Tdiisa, of Motoeeo, in his work the Vuze Prada 


hatulamahtak-f-Trakh wal Afak, writing in the month century, Nba ese 
calls it Lohawar yg). The termination “.ficar is a conraption as by 

; t ar 
of the Sauscut word .fu maa, meaung fort and is affived to many Atab pred 
Indian towns. such as Sanawa, Biyiwar, Peshawar Lohfwar tapheis 
would, thus, simply mean © fort of Loh,” and the name would estab- 


lish ats adentity wath the * Loh Kot “ of the Hindu Purands. 


Abt Rehan Al-Buuni, m his ecclebrited work, the Haniae, 
«peaking from his pasonal knowledge of the country at the time of 
Miahmitid's inv sien, towards the close of the tenth century, men- 
tions, in his descuption of the Himalayan mountams, that “ they 
can be seen fiom Tavis (Taxila’) and Lahawar » ok (Lahore).”’ 
M. Ramaud,in his J retqments, and Lihet, read at as Lauhaour 


799\24), Luhdovar sok, Lohdrd gyl®J, and Lahor 994) . 


Amu Khusiow. of Dalla, waiting in the latter pat of the thir- 


teenth century, calls it Lah undi im jus well-known work the Aird- 
nuserden He says 


Dyes ols ye wrened wy ls co 29 \) IS ppdlelvc en 3h 


* Froin the confines of Simin to Lah mur, 
There w no walked (city) but wu. 


M: Thornton suggests that Lahanir isa comuption of Luha- 
nagu, nér being the Dakham form of nagar, as appea's from the 
names of othe: towns, such as Kalanuie, Kananore, &e. 


Rashid-ud-din, in his Jiéimiat Tau arikh, completed in A.H. 710, 


or AD. 1310, calls it Lahtr »9®4, “ than which,” he says, “ there 
is no stionger fort.” 


Al Biruni also mentions Lahore as a Province, the capital of 


which was “ Mandhukur” 99S 92+, on the east of the river howd 
(Ravi) Bashanhi calls it “ Mandhdhar” ,S\iSui . 


Lahore is also called by the Mahomedan historians Léhér, 
Loher and Réhwar, the origin of the last name being explained by 
the fact of its situation on the great imperial roads to Cébul, Kash- 
mir and Agra. 


In whatever form it may have been written by the early 


Maltén, carrying with them money, precious stones, aloe wood and perfumes to ful- 


filtheir vows The ter of the king’s revenue was deiived from the 
offermgs made to the idol Seltan.” . : r 


* Elliot's Historians of India, p. 116, Vol. I, 
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Mahomedan writers, it is manifest from the above summary that 
the name, Lahore, has clear reference to its founder, and that that 
founder was, in all probability, Loh, the son of Rama. 


Date of foundation—The ealy history of Lahore is involved 
in so much obscurity that it 1s impossible to discover the exact 
date of its foundation Of its Rajptit Hindu origin there can be little 
doubt. From the writings of eminent Arabic geographers and the 
carly Mahomedan historians of Scindh, a rest of which has been 
given above, it may, moreover, be fairly concluded that Lahore was 
a town of some importance during the ealy days of the Khalifat, 
or about the middle of the seventh century of the Christian cra. 

: . ee Colonel Tod in his Annals of Rajistan, assigns the middle of 

lonel ‘loud, the second century as the date of the migration of Piince Kenchson 
from Lahore. The Icarned author, who, from the earliest period of 
his official connection with Rajistda, apphed himeclf diligently to 
collecting and imploting its oldest historical records, bases his in- 
formation on the sacred genealogy fiom the Purfnds, the Mahabhé- 
rat, the pocms of Chand, the voluminous historical records of Jes- 
selmir, Mérwfr and Mewar, the gencalogical rolls of antiquity, ob- 
tained from the tiibal bards and priests, biog aphical ancedotes fur- 
nished by men of intellect in the country, and inscriptions calcu- 
lated to reconcile dates :—“ In shot,” wiites the author, “ every 
corroboiating circumstance was treasured up which could be ob- 
tained by incessant 1cseaich during siateen years ’’ Fiom at least 
ten genealogical lists, derived from the most opposite sources, 
Colonel Tod finds Kanckson to be the founder of the Mewar dynasty, 
and assigns his emigration from Loh Kot (Lahoie) to Dwatica in 
Samvat 201, or A.D. 145. The country: of Ayuddhia (Oudh), of 
which Riéim4& was the monarch, is, in the ancient chionicles of 
the Hindus, called Khushila, from the mother of Rim4é whose name 
was Khushalia. The first royal emigrant from Lahore is styled in 
the archives of the the Rina of Mewér, Khushala putra, ‘ son of 
Khushala.’* From Loh, the son of Rémé, the Rinas of Mewér 
claim their descent. He built Lahore, the ancient Loh Kot, and 
* his branch, from which the kings of Mewér are descended, resided 
there until Kanekson emigrated to Dwarica.’t Of the period of this 
king’s migration from Lahore there can, therefore, be no doubt. 


The conclusions drawn by Colonel Tod, on the authority of the 
ancient scriptures of the Hindus, receive further corroboration from 
the classical writers of the East. It was about the time referred 


* Annals of Mewir, p. Vol, i, 
+ Deda, = 
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to by Colonel Tod as the probable period of Prince Kenekson's mi- 
gration from Lahore, namely, the middle of the secund century that 
Claudius Ptolemmwus, surnamed Ptolemy, the celebrated astronomer 
and geographer, wrote his geogiaphy. which was used asa text-book 
by succeeding ages He flowishid in Alexandria in 139.4) , and 
there 18 evidence of his having ben alive m 161 AD = In his 
geography he mentions a city called Labohla, situated on the route 
between the Indus and Paltbothra, or Patiliputia (Patna), in a " 

: dentifica 
tract of country called Kispoiis (Kashmir), described as extending tion of | the 
along the rivers Biduwtcs (Jhelum), Sindabal or Chandia Bhégd oe ee 
(Chenab), and Adus (Rwvi1) This place, from its name and loca- Lahore 
lity, Wilford would identify with Lihore With this infirence 
Gencral Cunningham agices, identifying Lahore with the Labohla 
of Ptolemy, and tiking the first two syilibles, Labo, to represent 
the name of Lava (or Lov), the son of Rama* The adcatific ation 
was, accordiny to the same withoity, fist mule in Kiepeat’s 
Map of India acemding to Ptulemy, which accompanind Lassen’s 
‘ Indische Alterthums Kund ’ 


The traveller, Alexandc: Burnes, notuing the traditions of — pyaditions 
Cabulf in his travels wiites of the foundation of Lihon =“ In ¢ ay oo 
Cabul itself there are not cvictly traditions of Alexandu, but both 
Heidt and Lahore ate said to hive becn founded by the slaves of 
that conqueror, whom thcy calla prophet Then names wore Hon 
(the old name of Heidt) and Lahore Candthar 15 said to be an 
older city than either of these ”} 

But the entire absence of the name of Lahore, or my aty with Silence of 
a name approaching it, which may be fauly idcntafed with it, in Agate» 
the wiitings of the histaziins of Alex mdet, coupled with the fact the subject of 
that no coins of Indo-Bactriim or Indu-Scythic dynastics have becn ape lece 
discovered at Lahoie or in its ncighbouthood, hay ld scholars to My ahah 
conclude that the city, if it existed at the time of Greck invasion, 


was of no importance up to, at Icast, the first century after Chiist § 


Bernier, who visited Lahore in 1664 AD, suggests its 1dcnti- 
fication with the ancient Buccphala | 


The vicw of 
Bernier 





* Compare Thornton’s Lahore p 110 and Cunningham’s Ancient Geography 
of India, p 197 See also, on the sime subjcct, Report on the Archcological Sur- 
vey of Vol. II, page 205, note 


+ It is said that Cébul was formeily named Zabul, from a Kafir, or infidel 
king, who founded 1t; hence the name Zabulistén. —Burne’s Travels wnto Bokhard, 
&e., P 148, Vol, i, 


= Ibid. 
vur Compare Thornton’s Lahore, p. 109, with Hunter's Gaxticer, p 414, Vol, 


i Tvavel’s, p. 124, Vol, I, London, 1526, 
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Of Burnes. Burnes would identify Lahore with Sangh4l&, mentioned by 
Arrian and Curtius, the classical writers, as the stronghold of the 
Kathacan or Khatri tribe. This is the Sanghali of Alexander, 
mentioned also by Diadorus, and recognized as the Sdkala of the 
Brahmans and the Stigal of the Budhists. But its position, 65 
mailes from the bank of the Hydraotes (Ravi), preclades the identity 
of its situation with that suggested by the enterprising traveller. 
_ Presump Yet both Curtius and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander crossed 
— the Hydraotes (Ravi) before advancing against Sanghélé to punish 
the insurgent Kathacans, desriibed as a “free Indian nation.’ 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the conqueror crossed the 
Ravi in the immediate neighbourhood of Lahore, which “ was 
most probably the position of his camp when he heard of the 
reeusancy of the Kathacan.”"* But it must have been a place of 
ne impoltance at the time of the Miccdonian invasion, or it would 
have, doubtless, been mentioncd by che Gaeck waaters. 


The Chi When the eclcbiitcd Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited 
ell as the Panj ib in 630 A D., he found the wails of Sanghdlé completely 
ang's visit to Tuined, but thei: foundations still 1cmaincd. and in the midst of 
aso Pa the runs he found a small portion of the old city, still inhabited 

by Budhist monks, who studicd the esoteric doctrines of Budha. 
Aceording to the Chinese traveller, Taki, or Asartir (believed by 
General Cunningham to be the Pimparfima of Alcxande1), about two 
miles to the south of the high road between Lahore and Pindi Bhatién 
(or 45 miles fiom the former and 24 from the latter), was the capital 


of the Panj:ib in A.D. 633. 


Now, the pilgrim, in his itinerary, makes no mention of Lahore, 
or any city answering its name or description, though he was in 
Chinapatti (the modern Patti in Kastir) for 14 months, and Jalandbra 
(the Kulindrive of Ptolemy) for four months, and had travelled the 
wholo country from Kashmir to Pragia, Ujjen and Kannoj. He 
notes that he halted for a whole month (November 633 A.D.) ata 
large town on the eastern fronticr of Taki. General Cunningham 
would identify this large town with Kastir, as the kingdom extended 
to the Bids river on the east, and the great city should be looked 
for on the line of the Bids, and not on the Ravi. 


Probable From the mention, however, of the name of Lahore in the 
date of foun- geography of Ptolemy before mentioned, Mr. Thornton approxi- 


ee ” 
Hunter, wri Lahore, says, in hi perial Gaveiteer (p. 4 
Vol. VIIa), th nr Hien Thasag, the Badhist pilyrim, notices the city be 
this itinerary.” In the eT to bis “Aneest Getpenny of Sethe ne erat 
ee = eer “Ancient Geography of ” no mention of 
ore axtete, 
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LAHORE BEFORE THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST. 


mately fixes the date of its foundation “ at the end of the first or 
the bezinning of the second century of the Chnstian era * 


Lithove bi fore the Mthomed ma conquest —We have observed 
before, on the authouits ot the Chines traveliea, Hwon Phsang, that 
Taka, or Asari, was the cape of the Pang ib an the seventh cen 
tury Acordinz ty Wap i-trancral Curung'run at wis the mame 
of the capital, as wall a of th = hinzlom of the Panjab at that 
time t Lhe more ancient capital was a -hac-lo, identified by Pro- 
fessor Lassen with the Sthala of the Wahvdho ata and the Singhald 
of Auuian, within 2 few aml s of Dani Sikaly was the ancient 
capital of the powartul tub oof Laks, whose county was after 
them, culled Takidest The hinzdom of laki comprused the 
whole plins of the Panyth fiom the Indus to the Bios, and from 
the fot of the hills to the pumetion of the five divas b ‘ow Multan, 
and embiw Locveral of th most ¢ lebrat dople cs an ancicnt fudia, 
some famous int) wus with Al winder, others pnowned in Bud- 
hist history Lohiwar or Liuhot was one of these, md with 
Kusawar (Kasur) and Camypatts (Pitta), wos an duded in the Baa 
Doab, 01 the country betwe a the Bris ind the Rava 


Major-Gencr al Cunmu him id ntitcs the fulak Gelb of the 
merchant Sokman, the cultest Vahomedan author who sisited 
the Evst before SHEA YD ouwth Lekiof the Cums pilerm In 
the Geogriphy of AImeul th “iarods woof th Araby? at as 


called ‘afin upp te Both Abu Rohan md Raohhik d-ling who has 
borrowed frum AL-Bauni cali LPobadiar cae tae oan statis. that 
“the gicat snowy lig teams et Kole as (louy st, whe hres ime 
bled Demavendacat cairdarararie ato nitosath bounda- 
ries of Takis ul Loheva 7 Dak hor and Lodeawar ar here 
mentioned, avai Paty ta out tom ef Pula done wath 


* On the wsumytion tiit t eriabooy al Edt ly Chon pil rime 
his travels was Lahore, Mr loam a a oun st ehewhere ( Cop bbtethiswork 
on Lahore) that the ‘great Promina to tye Hyen dl uo owe th city offs 
hore," and that itmusthue beoufton | db twentefn tull osenth nturntes 
of the Chinstiw cra’ Wyo Gane Car tonoim nahi da cnt Cec praphy (page 
198), however, shows cleanly that th Cliucse t well coult not bave visited 
Lahore, and that the‘ gicatc ty’ allude tto by hin was th ome lin town of 
Kasuc ‘The conclusion, therefore, mre fard t> the probable fonn Lition of Lihore 
a the seventh ceatury based as it 1s on the bel fin the Chonese pilgrims vinit to 
Lahore towards the middle of thit centary, would not for obviouy reakons, hold 
good, and the fan inference tu be driwn trom the wriaings of the Greek geogra- 
phers, coupled with the testimony aff ded by the ancient chronicles of kh ashmir 
and Rajistin 1, that, whatever its ex wt locality, Lahore must have beca founded 


twwards the ond of the first or the beyuming of the second ccntury of the 
Ciristian era. 


+ The name “ Panjab” meaning “ five waters” 1s of Persian otigin, and was 
adopted only on the Mahomedan conquest of that country In Mahabharata the 
country was called Takades4, or the .ountry of the Takay ‘The old Négri cha 
rage which are cme - use ary carte the : ouutry from Bimuda to the banks of 

amnd, are ca ékari. be ** fajyt Laranwiui, ’ the ancient chronicle 
Kashmse, was written in the Tékari characters, | er 
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Hindu capital 
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Lahore by the early Arab geographers of admitted authority, shows 
that both these cities existed contemporaneously, and since Taka 
flourished in the seventh century, it is probable that Lahore must 
have flourished then too. 
sactaral a Lahore seems to have risen to importance in the eighth and 
Brahman dy ninth century, when it became the capital of a reigning family of 
menty: the Brahmans who, in the tenth century, were invaded by Sabukta- 
gin and his son Mahmiid. Owing to change of dynasty, or its 
The city exposed situation on the road from Cébul to India, the city of 
temporarily Lahore seems to have been deseited sometime before the invasion 
abandoned as 
capital of the of Mahmud, for, in contemporary Mahomedan histories, mention of 
Province = Yahore exists as a Province. The Iadikatul Akalim of Murtaza 
Husain* expressly mentions the fact of the tiansfer of the seat of 
government from Lahore to Sialkot, or Sadlwanpur, built by Raja 
Sdlwan in the time of Raja Vikramajit, where the Bhatis subse- 
quently established themselves. As stated before Al-Biruni men- 
tions Mandhokar (or Mandhokot) as the capital of Lahore, the Pro- 
vince. Mr. Thornton identifies Mandhokot, with Mankot, a place 
near Sialkot, and believes 1t to be the capital of the last native dy- 
nasty. This belief 1s strengthened by the fact that Sher Shéh, the 
Sir Atghfn, se11ously contemplated the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment from Lahore to that very place. The date of the desertion 
of Lahoie may be approximately fixed at the tenth century. 


Buby ye: From Sialkot, or its vicinity, the seat of government was re- 
built by Mah- moved to Lahore at the period of Mahmtid’s invasion, in the begin- 
aa of Ghaz- ning of the eleventh century, when that conqueror, having rebuilt 

the city, established a garrison in a fort built by him f 


Summary The result af enquiries into the pre-Mahomedan history of 
of ti the various Lahore may be briefly recapitulated thus .—That Lahore, the Lav- 
poe ag ite por and Lohkot of the Hindus, the Lohéwar, Lohfr, Lah&nur, or 


een and pro, Réhwar, of the Mahomedans, and possibly the Labokla of Ptolemy, 


ae 





* The author says .— 
ge wegSallls slp bibl | or) ol sry pil ww wre d 
tS ye ays 


— lapse of time, the population of the seat 
; ae clues the to town af ‘Sialkot A Had: Akaltn, 
op a 


+ The historian Martesa Husain says :— 
re se PPS glale yop » 
lao saan stb a Sg <4 9 shatngs 
ha ie Sain abn ot Go malate dead sae alk. A'yas made 
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was founded by an ancient race of Rajputs towards the end of the 
first, or beginning of the second, century after Christ ; that it rose to 
importance in the eighth and ninth century, becoming tho capital 
of a powerful principality and the pareat of other colonies ; that, 
owing to a change of dynasty, the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Sialkot in the tenth century; but, in the beginning of the 
eleventh, it became again the seat of Mahomedan government in the 
north-west of the Panjib. Mr. Thornton thinks it more probable 
that it was founded as early as the beginning of the second century, 
and his conclusions are fully supported by the previous writings of 
Wilford and the subsequent researches of so eminent an authority 
as Major-General Cunningham. 


The Ghaznivide dynastu-—When Alaptagin, the cclebrated 
Turki slave and General of Abdul Malik, the last of the Siméani 
kings of Bokhard. who ruled over the destinies of Central Asia for 
120 years, died, in 977 A. D., he was succeeded by Sabuktagin, his 
General, also a slave, who had married his daughter. Having sub- 
dued and annexed Candahiir, Sabuktagin crossed the Indus, to Sabuktagin 
invade the kingdom of Lahore, then ruled by Jaypil, a Brahman invades La - 
prince, of anci-nt lineage. A battle was fought near Lamghin, a Hotes 
‘ city celebrated for its great strength, and abounding in wealth,’* Pa i 
at the mouth of the valley which extends from Peshawar to Cébul, 
in which the Hindus were defeated with great loss. ‘The Hindu 
Réja surrendered fifty elephants, and engaged to pay 1,000,000 dir- 
hams of royal stamp as the price of peace ; but, no souncr had Defeat of 
the victor retraced his steps to Ghazni, than Jaypal refused to ful- Cane 
fil this part of the engagement, and even had the audacity to cast 
into prison the messengers who had accompanied him tv Lahore to 
receive the stipulated ransom. 


The perfidy of the Raja of Lahore brought Sabuktagin a Second in- 
second time on to the soil of the Panjib, and a second battle was Heater A te 
fought, in which the confederate armics of the Indian Rijas, num- Sabulktagin, 
bering in all 100,000 horse and a prodigious number of foot sol- 
diers,t were defeated with dreadful slaughter. The whole country 
up to the Indus was taken possession of by the victors. 

On the death of Sabuktag{n, in 997 A. D., his son, the celebra- Pi pial. 
ted Mabmiid, after a disputed succession, ascended the throne of of ‘Sabukta- 
Ghazni. From his very childhood, Mahméd was bent on extirpat- gin. 
ing idolatry, and establishing the religion of the Prophet on the 
Sanne eee 

* Tarikh i-Yamini of Al-utbi, 
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Parikh ¢ Yonian eee © Al-ntbi they were scattered like ants and locusts, — 
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land beyond the Indus. He took the field against Jayp4l, his fa- 


against Jay- ther’s old adversary, and a battle was fought near Peshawar on 27th 
a o¢ November 1001 A. D., in which the Indian army was totally defeat- 
ea at- ed and pursued to Bhatinda. A great number of the Hindus were 


His self 


immolation. 


Anangpal, 


son of Jaypal 


Mahmid 
extends his 
conquests in 


the Panjab. 


The battle 


of Peshawar. 


Utter ron 
ef the Hin 
das, 


taken prisoners, among them being Raja Jaypél and a number of 
his kinsmen. These were subsequently released, on the Raja’s pay- 
ing a heavy ransom, and renewing his promises of tribute. Around 
his neck were ten necklaccs ot jewels, one of which alone was 
valued at cighty thousand pounds, which all became the property of 
the victor. The unfortunate prince, being under the superstitious 
belief that his repeated disasters were due to some crime which 
might be expiated by self-saciifice, abdicated the thione in favor of 
his son Anangpal, and, mounting a funeral pile. which he had him- 
self caused to be constructed outside the walls of his capital, set it 
on fire with his own hands, and thus met a death to which he had 
devoted himself. Mahmiid returned to Ghazu after establishing a 
Mahomedan governor in the Panjab. 


During the next three years Mahmud captured the important 
city of Multan, the chief of which, though a Mussalman, had 
formed a close alliance with Anangp4l, 1icduced the whole of the 
Peshawar valley and the greater part of Sindh, and made every 
sovercign from Kashmir to the mouth of the Indus his tributary. 


In 1008, Anangpil, stimulated by the remonstrances of the 
priests to make a great effort to recover their lost independence and 
drive the foicigneis out of the country of their birth, entered into a 
confederacy with the Hindu Réjas of India; and a great battle, 
which decided the fate of the Panjéb, was fought on the fields of 
Peshawar, between the troops of Mahmid and the allied Indian 
armies. The Hindus fought with great valour and resolution, and 
the Mahomedans were on the point of being routed, 3,000 to 4,000 
of their number having been killed in the battle by the furious 
charge of the Ghakkars, a wild mountain tribe, the ancestors of 
the modern J&ts. But the tide of war suddenly turned. The 
elephant on which Anangpal rode, and which had been directed 
to profit by the confusion, was terrified by the burning naphtha balls 
and arrows. and fled from the field. The Hindus, believing they 
had been deserted by their sovereign, took to flight and dispersed 
in every direction, being vigorously pursued by the Mussalmans, 
who put great numbers of them to the sword, 


The kingdom of Lahore, though closely contiguous to the 


Ghasni capital, had remained independent during the last fifty years 
that had elapsed since the-firat invasion of the Indian territory by 
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Sabuktagin. Anangpal was succeeded in the government of Lahore 
by his gon Jaypil 11. The young prince was so ill-advised as to 
oppose the march uf the Sultan's army to Kannoj. This conduct 
onthe part of the Raja of Lahore, afforded Mahmdd a pretext for 
obtaining possession of this important key to India, Hastening 
frum Kashmir, whither he had proceeded. he marched towards the 
metropolis of the Panjib st the head of an immense army. The 
young Raja, finding himself unable to face the veteran army of the 
Sultdn, abandoned the city and the neighbouring territory, and fled 
helpless to Ajmere. Lahore was sacked by the vieturs, and thenee- 
forward permanently attached to the empire of Ghazni, Thus was 
a permanent garrison for the first time established east of the Indus, 
the Hindu principality of Lahore for ever extinguished, and the 
foundation laid ot the future Mahomedan empire in India, The 
event happened in 1002 A. D. 


During the reign of Maudad, grandson of Mahmfd, a coalition 
having been formed among the Hindu Raéjas of Delhi and the sur- 
rounding countries, they overran the Panjib and laid siege to 
Lahore. The city was defended with desperation by the Mahomedan 
garrison. The Mahomedans suffered greatly for want of supplies, 
famine prevailed, and no suecour from without could be obtained. 
The Mahomedans, disdaining to yield to a nation whom they had 
so often beaten in the field, at last made a desperate sortie, and the 
Hindus raised the siege and precipitately retired, 1045 A. D. 
This was the last attempt of the Hindus to recover the sovereignty 
of Lahore, 


The Seljukian Tartars, under their great sovereigns, Toghral 
Beg and Alp Arslan, in the meanwhile, established an empire over 
all the country between the Euphrates and the Jaxartes, and the 
Ghaznivide Sultins, having been deprived of their ancestral posses- 
sions, removed the seat of government to Lahore. During the reign 
of Masud II (1098-1114 A.D.), Lahore became the real capital of the 


Ghaznavi dynasty, and their possessions in the Panjéb became 
consolidated. 


During the reign of Behrim Sultén, (1118 to 1152 A, D,) 


VY 


Jaypal IT. 
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Balin,* the viceroy of Lahore, aimed at independent sovereignty. The Bebrém 


Sultén made two expeditions to chastise him, and was victorious on 
both occasions. “ But God punished him,” writes the historian 
Minhaj-us-Seraj,“ for his ingratitude. He, with his ten sons and 
horses, fell into a quagmire on the day of battle, and, being thus 
engulphed, was effectually disposed of.” 

® Called by Minhsj-ns-Sersj, Mahomed Behalim, 
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= u srow After the capture of Ghazni by the Ghorian Sultén Ala-ud- 

His death, din, Khusrow Sh&h, the son of Sultén Behram, reigned at Lahore 

1160 4D. .. for two years.* He died at Lahore in the year 1160, and was suc- 

- : oa PY by ceeded by his son Khusrow Malik, surnamed Taj-ud-doula Sultén 

Malis, his ", Jahan,t destined to be the last of the mighty race of Sabuktagin 
who was to hold royal power. 

P = a The Ghazni Sultans seem to have been a tolerant race, and 

telerant race, they 1uled the Panjib mildly. They employed the Hindus in their 

eavalry, and some of them even adopted Hindu titles, which they 

inscribed on their coins. Lahore during the reign of Sultén 

Mahmid, was called Mahmtdput ; and this was the name inscribed 


on the coins struck by Mahmid at Lahore. 


The Ghorian and the Slave dynasties —Shah4b-ud-din, sur- 


The ances- named Mahomed Ghori, generally considered the founder of the 
cade Mahomedan empire in India, was the biother of Sultfén Ghias-ud- 
Ghori. din, the successor of Scf-ud din, the son of Ala-ud-din, Sultén of 

Ghor. Being despatched to India by his brother to annex the 
provinces which belonged to the subverted dynasty of Ghazni, he 

He bemeges Conquered Multin and the fort of Uch, celebrated in history as the 
ae tee Scene of Alexander’s memorable attack and wound. Having then 
hore. conquered all the provinces of the Indus, he twice besieged Khusrow 

Malik in his capital of Lahore ; but that prince offered such a deter- 
mined resistance in his strong retreat that the ifivader was on both 
occasions forced to retire. The crafty Ghorian Sulténat length had 
A stratagem. recourse to a stratagem. Khusrow had sent his son Mahomed, asa 
hostage for his own good behaviour, to the Court of Ghori Sultan. 
Having given out that he had every confidence in the good faith of 
Khusrow, and, that his object thenceforward was to turn his arms 
against the Seljuks, he sent the prince back, with a gorgeous escort 
by easy marches to Lahore. Khusrow Malik, being thus entirely 
thrown off his guard, marched from Lahore to embrace his son. 
Mahomed, who had in the meanwhile assembled an army of 20,000 
horee, as if for operations in Khorasén, marched with celerity by a 
circuitous and unfrequented route, thus interposing himself between 
Khusrow and his capital. His camp having been surrounded, 
Khusrow was compelled to surrender. The event happened in 1186, 
yg ter A.D. Khusrow was confined in a strong castle, but, on the alleged 
Suh all he prediction of some astrologer, was, with all his family, put to death, 
fenty and the dynasty of the greet Mabméd was thts for ever extinguish- 
ei. Lahore was s00n after ccoupied without any resistance. 


* RoesGafa. 
$ Dabahtl Masies, 
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Sultén Shahéb-ud-din made war on Prithi Rai (or Pithora), 
Réja of Ajmere, the head of the Chuban Rajputs, and was wounded 
in the great battle of Narain, on the Sarsuti river, by the lance of 
Gobind Rai of Delhi. The incident affords proof of the valour and 
martial prowess of the Afghan king, as well as of the heroism 4 : inou 
and prodigious strength of the Rajpiit General. The former was valour. 
on horseback when he attacked the war clephant of Govind Rai, 
and, with the strength of a lion, in one stroke knocked two of his 
adversary’s teeth down his throat. The Rai returned the blow 
forthwith, wounding the king severely in the arm with his lance, 
and the latter's life was saved only through the devotion of a brave 
young Khiljai, who, clasping his master round the chest, spurred on 
the horse and bore him from the midst of the fight.* His army 
was defeated and pursued for forty miles, while he himself was car- 
ried almost insensible to Lahore.f Seven times did this brave 
Hindu Rfja, the representative of the Aryan chivalry, carry his arms 
to the very gates of Lahore,} but he was finally defeated and put to 
death by the Moslem king, 1193 A.D. On his recovery from the 
wound received at the battle of Narain, the Sultén disgraced those 
Omerahs who had fled from the battle-field, by compelling them to 
walk round the city of Ghor whither he had returned, with the nose- 
bags of their chargers fastened round their necks, as if they were 
donkeys ; in the meanwhile giving them the option of eating the fod- 
der, or having their heads struck off with the sabre. 


Meanwhile the Ghakkars, a wild tribe inhabiting the moun-  Lahoreca 
tains north of the Panjab, availing themselves of the Sultén’s Ghakvacs, 
absence at Khowrazm, overran the Panj&éb and even captured Lahore, 1208 4. D. 
1203 A.D., but Shahab-ud-din, with the assistance of Kutb-ud-din Who, how- 
Ebak, his deputy invaded the Panjéb, and not only recovered that ever, are com- 
Province, but induced the Ghakkars to embrace the Mahomedan Lad ic ied 
religion. 


On the cruel assassination of Shahéb-ud-din by the Ghakkars 
on the banks of the Nilab, Kutb-ud-din Hbak, viceroy of northern aan Pol Pras 
India, originally a slave, mounted the throne at Lahore on July eredn 
24h, 1206 A. D. din Hbak, 
Soon after the accession of Kutb-ud-din to the throne, Taj-ud- 
din Eldoz, another slave of Sbah4b-ud-din who, on his master’s 
death, had retained possession of Ghazni and the northern provinces, 
act out with an army to enforce his claim, and captured Lahore, 
* Minbéj-ue-Serdj, 
+ Sullivan, 
+ Wid. 
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but was driven out by Kutb-ud-din, who marched at the head of an 
army from J Thi 


“The public prayars and coinage of Dindrs and Dishames 

throughout the whole country received honor and embellishment 

Lahore be- from his name and 109 11 titles, and Liabua* where the throne of the 
pial of : the Sultins had been estiblisac lL and wach wis the altar of the good 
cue. a2 and pious, became the capital “f# ‘Loc Sultan died at Lahore, in 1210 
AD, through a fall fiom lus horse while plaving the game of Chougdn 

(now known as § Polo’), m1 he was buried at Lahote like a trea- 


sue in the bowels of the caith.’’} 


Arim Shéh Kutb-ud-din Fhuk was succeeded by his son Aram Sh&h ; but 

the latter was defeated and e»pilled by the late king’s son-in-law 

goenees - and adopted son, Shams-ud-din Altamash. According to Hasan 

ausumes the Nizdmi, the list named king ailived at Lahore, desembed as being 

chy of em- * among the mothers uf the countries of religion and among the 

A Mahome chiefs of the provinces of Isl4m, the abode and repose of the excel- 
dan writer's . F 

description of lent and pious, which, for some days, on account of a number of 

Lahore. calamities and changes of governors and the sedition of rebels, had 

been distracted by the flames of turbulence and opposition, but had 

now been again reduced to onder.” In the beginning of 1217 A.D., 

Pirin a: Nasir-ud-din Mahmfid, the king’s son, was appointed viceroy of 

Lahore, which became the scence of rejoicing and festivities and 


ap pointed 
io os - the game of Chougdn, with which the king amused himself.§ 
nee cap- In the year 1218, Jalal-ud-din, Sultin of Khowrazm (now 


her ats red rio Khewa), having overrun Petseia and ‘Transoxidné, conquered 
Sultén of Lahore; but his hoides were driven bick to the banks of Indus by 
mesh ™ the legions of Chengez Khan. the mighty loid of the pastoral world, 
cat = ar s the subverter of numbeiless kingdoms mem tne shores of the Cas- 


by the hordes pian to the borders of Cima aad tion the Indus to the Pole. 

ae According to the Bahril Baldan, “ Several thousand horsemen 
under Turt4i, the general of Chengez Khan, crossed Scindh in pur- 
suit of Jalal-ud-din, and from thence went to Multin and ravaged 
that country and Loh4war.”| Another historian] says “that the 
places plundered by the Moghals on this occasion were Multén, 
Lohf&war (Lahore), Fershawar (Peshawar), and Malikpur.” After 
~~ @ Lahore is here spelt Lahr in the original. 


t Tdjul Madsir of Hasan Nizimi of ee oak ges AMD. as 
valuable work, & pontermporary e firs 
ligheset of the Mahomedan of india, * 





power in the north-weat 
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conmmitting these depredations, the Mughals retuined, across Scindh 
to Ghazni. 


Dunng the reign of Sultind Razia Begum, who had suceceded enka Ra- 
her brother, Rukun-ud-din Firoz, the son of Altamash (1236 AD), pa 
Mahk Azud-din Kabir Khan Governor of Lahore, broke out in | Nac dare 
revolt, The Sultana, who. according to the contemporary histo- viceroy. 
nan, Minhay-us Stray.‘ throwing off the dicss wd vel of the women, 
put on a coat (Qebay and cup, and daly sitting on her throne, 
gave audune to all her countacs” ded ha amy trom Delhi to 


Lahore and reduced the insurcent chieft ur to obedience, 1239 AD. 


The tur miler of India on her defeat: umd auuch wstssin ation 
(Qctobar W210 AD), was succeeded by her brother, Sultan Moz-ud- 
din Bubram Shih os An umy of the Woshals fiom Khorisin and 
Ghaym, penctiating ty the Panyib commuttad steat havve Malik 
Kara Kush, the Govai oat Pah. made propauritaens for resist 
ance but. not bing support do by the people cf the aty. he tled eae 
one night inthe due tom of Pb a Lior was capt d by the ghals, 124 
Mozhily * who shiuzhternd ti) Wahomedins ind mide then ~~ 
dependents captives? * The cvent occtuned ta December L211 AD, 


Duning the rene of Nousneud dia Wahmud ¢ a younza son of 
Altamash (1216 to 12060 AT)) the vaicciovalty of the Pinjib was 
held by Shar Khan, a velation of Ghavy wend din Balbin, the Sultin’s Sher Khan, 
able Wasi. who had boon honoured with the hand of onc of the the eae 
daughter, of Altimish [he Woghals conti ucd to mike repeated 
excursions into the Panjib but wore cach tame aepulscd by the 
Lahore viccroy, who cven once invided them teratury and took 
possession of Ghazm 


On the death of Nasueud-din Wil mud. his Woaeh Ghiyfs ud- _Ghits ud. 
din Bulban known also by lis tith of Ulugh Khan, who alicady ele 
exercised the power of a king ascndid tie throne, 1266 AD. 


Four or five yeas after his ac csstm Sher Kidn lis cousin, 
the distinguished viceruy of Lahore woo had proved a great bare 
rier to the amtuads of the Woghals.”? die : 
his eldest son Prince Vi thom d a youn a m ey % Oem ee 
J gieakst accom- his 80, 
plshments govern 1 of the Panyib andl all tne dependent frontier eee} ers 
Districts, including Sand) fe Princ oneid tus Gout at Multan Pa bai _ 


in consequence of the mioads of the Mog! als fiom the direction 
of Scindh. He was a ;ation of kaining and Iitera1y men, and 











*® Minha; usa Seta 
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scholars flocked to his palace from the countries of Asia. 
Among the literary men of genius who attended his Court were 
Amir Khusrow, the poet laureate, believed to be the father of Urdd 
literature, and a poet and author of great talents, and Amfr Hassan 
equally celebrated for his profound learning. 


About this period, the Sultgén, returning from his expedition 
The fort of to the Jad Mountains, marched to Lahore, where he ordered the 
mae Fe T® rebuilding of the fort, which had suffered greatly from the inroads 
of the Moghals during the reigns of the sons of Shame-ud-din 
Altamash. “ He re-peopled the towns and villages of Lahore, which 
had been devastated by the Moghals, and appointed architects and 
superintendents to restore them.”* 
The principal authority for Balban’s period is the historian, 
Zié-ud-din, Barni, author of Tarikh-i-Feroz Shahi, who lived in the 
succeeding century, and who declares that he wrote down what he 
received from his father and grand-father, or those who held offices 
; of State. Thus, referring to the merits of the heir-apparent, Prince 
ae oe Mahomed, and his courtiers, the author writes —‘ The young 
tron of learn- prince took great delight in having the Shahndmd, the Khamsa of 
ing Shekh Nizémi, the Diwén of Sandi and the Diwdn of Khékdni 
read out to him, and he listened to the discussions of learned men 
on the relative merits of these poets. He fully appreciated the 
merits and excellencies of the poets, Amir Khusrow and Amir 
Hassan, and delighted in honouring them above all others. I, the 
author of these pages, have often heard Khusrow and Hassan say 
that they never saw a prince of such excellent qualities as the 
Khani Shahid.” f 
In the year 1285 A D., the Khén of Multén, as the heir-appa- 
rent of the Sultén was called, according to the words of Zié-ud-din, 
Barni, “ the Mainstay of the empire, ” proceeded to Lahort and Deo- 
balpir (Depélpiir) to oppose the “ accursed Samar, the bravest dog 
of all the dogs of Chengez Khén.” He succeeded in defeatiag the 
invaders and recovered all the country they had conquered. A 
fresh army of the Moghals immediately followed, but, after a sangui- 
nary fight, was put to fight. By an unfortunate juncture, a body 
of the enemy had kept together during the pursuit, and, to the 
intense grief of the army, suceeded in despatching prince Mabom- 
od on the banks of the Ravi, In the same action the post Kbus- 
a aa he Nidle given to Prince Mahem- 
on ee, one ee hee CE BK 
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by the Moghals, and it was with considerable difficulty that tho 
invaders were induced to set the “ panot of Hindustan,” as Khus- 
yow was called at hberty. He wrote an elegy on the death of his 
patron 

The loss of the brase prince Muhammid diew toars from the The grief of 
lowest ranks in the arms, among whom he had been extremely — actin of 
popular and the azed Sultan now in his aghticth year, sunk under oe gErvacs 


the weight of lis giiucf mad, 


The Khalsa and Toghlak dynastus  TPuing the Khilzai and 
Toghlah dvnastus (1255 to LEIf), a spe of 126 yous, Lahore 
shared httle in the political history uf the diy The Moshals conte 
nued to ravage the surrounding country, and on one occasion pene- 
trated as faras Delhiitsclt, but were mpulsed by Zafu Ahan, the 
gallant General of Sultan Ali-ud-din, 1298 A D At Lahore a 
number vf th s« Moghals scttled outside the town ind the Moghal- The Moghal 
. purt quarters 
purd quarters, nimed ifter them, continucd long to be the wealthier of the «ty, 
cst inhabited put of the suburbs = ‘The cicdit of putting an effce- 
tual stop to the cxcwsions of the Moghus is given to Ghat Khan, Ghi Khan, 
the brave Viecruy of Lihoie duiing the 1cign of Ala ud din, In the me as 
year 1305 1D, he pursucd them mto Cabul and Ghazni, and cver 
afte: he levicd hewy contributions from those cities, which tundcd 
materially to 1estiaim the incursions for many ycars subscquently. 
Ghazi Khan, onginilly the son of a Turki slave of Ghias-ud-din 
Balban, ascended the thione of India under the title of Ghias-ud-din 
Toghlak (1321 A D), a position which he owed enticly to the high 
pohtical wiedom and admunistiative genius which he had display- ,,, . ds 
edas Viceroy of Lahore He was the founder of the Toghlak the Toghlak 


dynasty of kings, who 1uled India fiom 1321 to Li11A D Lead of 


Invasion of Tymir.— When Ts mir crossed the Indus, on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1398, A D, Mobfrak Khan, governor of the Panjab, 
offered an ineffcctual resistance, and the Moghal army sailed down 
the Chenab Before proceeding tu Delhi, ‘lymtr’s army pillaged Ty mir's 
the Panjéb and Multén Luhoie escaped the sword of the con- Pane end 
queror, through the timely submission made to him by Malik Shekha eee ae 
Khokar, brother of Nusrat Khuiur, who had been formeily gover. ed from plun- 
nor of the place on the pait of king Mahmdd-Toghlak of Delhi ar hekha 
He remained in attendance on the Emperor until the royal camp nega ll a 
was fixed at Do&b, between the Ganges and the Jamna, after the mur. 
conquest of Delhi.* There he asked permission to rcturn home, 


ostensibly with the object of raising contibutions and tribute for His 





© Malfusat i Tyméri and Zafarnama, 
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the Viceroy of the Panjib into revolt, to suppress which the Empe- 
ror sent an army under Behér Khén Lodi. Finding himself unable 
_ to resist this force, Duwlat Khan offered his allegiance to Baber 
ak Lilie and implored him to march to his succour. The Moghal sovereign 
come to In- gladly accepted this call and soon put his army in motion. He 
crossed the Indus, marched through the country of the Ghakkars, 
whom he reduced to obedience, passed the Jhelam and the Chenab, 
Lahore and speedily approached Lahore. Behér Khén Lodi, Mubérak Khér 
ane by Lodi, and some other Afghd4n Omerahs, still in the interest of the 
Delhi Emperor, encountered the invading army near Lahore, but 
were defeated with great slaughter. The conquerors, elated with 
their success, and enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance. plundered 
- puts the town and burnt its streets.» The Emperor halted only four daye 
fre. in Lahore and then advanced to Dip&lpir, the ganison of which 
place he put to the sword. Crossing then the Sutlej, he had advanc- 
ed as far as Sirhand, when news reached him of the revolt of 
Dowlat Khan, who, dissatisfied with his jégir of Sulténpar, which 
had been allvtted to him by the Moghal Emperor, had risen up in 
arms. Baber, abandoning his designs against Delhi, deemed it 
prudent to hasten back to Lahore. Dowlat Khin, on hearing of 
the King’s approach, fied to the hill country on the east, but His 
Majesty reconciled Dilawar Khan, his son, and honored him with 
the title of Khéni-i-Khainin.t At Lahore, he parcelled out among 
his Omerahs the districts of the Panjéb which he had conquered, 
Dipdlpd&r was given to Sultén Ala-ud-din Lodi, brother of Sultin 
His arrange- Ibrahim, a compctitor for the throne of Delhi; Sialkot to Khusrow 
Sine the Gokul Tash, and Kalanur to Mahomed Ali Téjak. Appointing 
then Mir Abdul Aziz, a near relation, to the charge of Lahore, and 
Bib& Khushka, a veteran Moghal officer, to watch the proceedings 
of Sultin Ala-ud-din, he marched back to Cabul. 


Scarccly had Baber recrossed the Indus, when Dowlat Khan, 

The distur. issuing from his mountain retreat, advanced to Dipalptr. where his 
homies raised troops defeated Sultin Ala-ud-din. Babé Khushka repaired to Lahore, 
Khén quelled. which became a hot bed of intrigues fomented by Dowlat Khin. 
Baber again arrived on the scene. His officers had all formed a 

junction at Lahore, which they still held. Mahomed Sultan Mirza, 

Adil Sultin and other Moghal Omerahs proceeded from Lahore to 

Kalanor to pay their respects to His Majesty. The enemy, to the 

number of 40,000,t were encamped on the banks of the Ravi. The 

Emperor sent a reconnoitring party to examine their position ; but 





* Memoirs of Baber by Erskine, page 287. 
+ Khaldeat-ul-Tawdrikkh, p. 244. 
$ Compare Firishta, page 42, Vol, II, and Khaldeat ul-Tawdrikh, page 245, 
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the force, being informed of his approach, broke up and retreated 
in consternation. The Emperor thereupon marched towards Delhi 
without entering Lahore. 


This was Baber’s fifth and last expedition; and the battle of 
Pinipat, fought on 29h Apml, 1526, decided the fate of the 
empire. Ibrahim was slain, his army defeated with great slaughter 
and Delhi captured by the victorious Baber, who thus laid the foun- 
dations of the Moghal empire in Hindustan. 


Baber died at Agra on December 16th, 10d0 A.D.* 


The Moyhal Povio L- Fresh from a lovely and picturesque — Raber b e- 
country, abounding in beautiful streams and rivulets, and rich in ee 
luxuriant vegetation and the waving foliage of trees, the followers Moghal em- 

. : : : ‘ pire an India. 
of Baber, that knight eriant of Asia, contemplated with dismay the 
prospect of a prolonged stay in the inhospitable regions of India. 
The happy recollections of the vale of Farghdna and its neighbour- 
ing mountains made them anxious to rectum home, ¢ but Baber, in 
an eloquent speech made by him beter an assembly of his troops, 
dissuaded them fiom canying out tha dangerous and impolitie 
resolution after the brilliant victories they had gained, impressing 
upon them the ineal ulable advantages of founding a new empire 
in India. His words had the desired cffeet ; and an empire was 
fuunded in India which was destined to ' ecome one of the greatest 
that has ever ruled the destinics of an Asiatic cuuntry. 


The first town of importance that benefited by the establish- 
ment of the Moghal monarchy in the Pangib, was naturally Lahore. 
During the 1igus of the ealy Moghal Emperors, justly regarded 
as the golden peniod of the history of Lahore, it became once more 
a place of royal residenee, Endowed by nature with a noble spirit 
of chivalry, valour and enterprise, a lively imagination and a 
delightful humeur, ther proved to be the most enlightened patrons 
of literature and the fine arts that ever flourished in the East. Under 
them Lahore soon beeame the seat of learning. It became the 
resort of learned men, poets, authors, orators and men versed in the Creat 
science of theology and philosophy, whe flocked to the Imperial perity of Le 
Court from Buhliird, Samarkand, Mawarulnchr and other coun- dhe scene 
tries of Asia, noted in thuse days fur the cultivation of literature Moghal rule. 
and the arts of peace. Fine gardens were laid out, canals dug to 
improve the means of irrigation, spacious mosques built, caravan 





* Baber’e remains were sent to Cabul and buried there. 
t One even gave vent to his feelings m a verse tu the following effect :-— 


** If safe and sound, I pass the river Sind, 
Dence take me, if again I'll visit Hind,” 
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seraes constructed, palaces, domes and minarets erected, and an 
impetus was given to the architecture of the country quite unsur- 
passed in any age. The chief architectural monuments that adorn 


.Lahore at the present day, are to be traced to the early Moghal 


period, and to the same period are referable the best productions of 
learning and literature in their several branches to which the 
Panjab may fairly lay a claim. 


ITumay iin.—Three days after the death of the late Emperor, 
Humaydn ascended the throne in the city of Agra, on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1530 A. D. No sooner did his brother, Kimrén, who at that 
time held Cébul and Candahar, hear of this event, than he march- 


Rebellion of Cd for the Panjab, ostensibly to offer his congratulations to his bro- 
Prince K ém- ther on his accession, but in reality to try his own fortune whether 


rén. 


he might not be raised to the throne of Hindustén. As he drew 
near to Lahore, he found that Mir Yunis Ali, who had been its 


He foils governor under Baber, was faithful to his trust and adhered to the 


Baher’s gover- 
nor of Lahore. 


cause of Humaytin. verse to having recourse to warlike opera- 
tions, he resorted to a stratagem. Affecting to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Keracha Beg, one of his principal omerahs, he open- 
ly rebuked him in the Darbir. The Beg, feigning offence 
at this treatment, effected his escape the following night, with alt 
his followers, and sought refuge in Lahore. Intrigue and defection 
were 80 common in those days that nothing appeared strange in 
the Beg’s conduct. Delighted to have won over to his side a man 
of so much consequence, Mir Yunis Ali went out of the city, with a 
large procession, to meet the Beg and bid him welcome to the capi- 
tal of the Panjéb. He was received with every demonstration of 
joy, treated as a personal friend, and constantly invited to partake 
of the hospitality of the Vicervy’s table ; and several social enter- 
tainments were given for his amusement. Keracha Beg, however, 
coolly watched his opportunity, and one night, on the occasion of 


The perfidy ® festive entertainment, availing himself of the lateness of the hour, 
of Kerachs when the soldiers had been allowed to return to their respective 


Lahore occu 
ied by Mirza 


quarters, he perfidiously seized the person of the Mir, and placed him 
in confinement. He then took possession of the gates of the 
citadel and invited Mirza Kamrén to the city. Kamran, who 
had been anxiously waiting the result, no sooner heard of the suc- 
cess of his ally, than he repaired to Lahore and entered the city 
with a strong force. No resistance was offered. The city was occu- 
pied by Kamran who, having relieved Mir Yunis Ali, allowed him 
to join Humayun. After this success, Kémrén took possession of the 
whole of the Panj&b as far as the Sutlej, and was acknowledged as 
its ruler. Humaydn, naturally of a mild disposition, soon after- 
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wards confirmed his brother in his government of Cébul, Can- 
dahér and the Panjéb.* Pleased with this treatment, the Mirsa , Hels ean. 
sent valuable presents for the Emperor, asa token of gratitude. government 
Ever afterwurds he kept up a correspondence with His Majesty, and sib, he. — 
in all his communications he expressed the utmost humility, repre- 
senting himeelf as the King’s vassal and well-wisher. Once he sub- 
mitted from Lahore to His Majesty the following autograph odes 


composed by himself— 


Vd» ols J tao : des 
Way noe 9 Epd lb fol IP) pdt pd FS ge waa 
Vy spre SUS gt Sle yn ale) 5) AIS 05 
Vl yas ye pee 2 Sonat edly S clo yp 
‘*May thy beauty increase every moment ; 

May thy fortane continue to be happy and prosperous, 

The dust that may rise from the path of Leli,t 

May it find a place in the eyes of Majuin. 

The dust that may rise from thy path, 

May it be the light of the eyes of this afflicted person ! 

Whoever has not walked round thee like a pair of compasses. 

May he be expelled from this circle (of the world), 

As long as there is duration to the world, O Kémrén, 

May Humaydn be the king of the world!"~ 


Allami Abul Faz] here writes humourously :— 
cgodel pS classy S dy Steey ail Yoo! Sou af Ula y 
a 
dle 3s og en, ve | oJIn ow dyile 3 6) ghee! syle 5 
NL ue) ISS Som 

‘* And, indeed, his (K&émran’s) prayer was accepted, for, in consequence of dis 
loyalty, he was expelled from the circle of confidence, nay, from the circle of 
existence, as will be mentioned in its proper place.§ 
~ © Tartkh-i-Rashidi, page 140, and Akbarndma, p. 96, Vol. I. 

+ The name of the celebrated mistress of Majnin whose amours with her 
are the subjects of the poems of Nizémi. 

t Akbarndma, page 96, Vol. L 

§ Kamrdo was blinded by Humayiun, on the return of the latter from Persia, 
and permitted to go to Mecca, where he subsequently died. A touching incident 
which occurred at this juncture, is described by Abul Fazl in the Akbarndma, 
(page 247, Volume I.). On the night which had been fixed for Kémrén’s depar- 
ture for Mecca, Humaydn, out of brotherly regard, went to the Prince’s palace on 


the banks on the Indus, accompanied by his courtiers, The unfortunate prince, 
after greeting his royal brother, cited the following verse :— 


HN yreyt WKS cdler oF gqad ajloaS dile Ady syd dtosS sds 
** The fold of the poor man's turban touches heaven, 
When a king like thee casts his shadow upon his head,” 
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Bows = ed In the y¢ars 1535 AD, Mahomed Zamén Muza,* after his de- 
besiege u feat at Mandsi, having made a diverson on the side of the Panjib 
papi ila laid siege tu Lahore Kdmidn Mirza, however, returned in time 

victorious fiom his expedition of Candahd:, and Zaman Mirza 


rctued precipitately to Gujrat 


The per Whcn the conflict between Humayun and Sher Shih Sm, 
pee Mir, Afghan bioke out, Humayun with his brothers Hindi and Asheri 
Kamran souzht rcfuge at Lahore but the perfidy of his bother Kaman, 

who had made peice with Sher Shih by ecding Panjab to thit 
monaich, compelled him to quit Lahore witl the Imperial fami 
He and the Muza crossed the Riva on JIst Octobcr 1540 The 

Ine Pay, olttza separated fom the Emperor ncur Hasata, and His Mayesty 
ja i ae oceedcd toScaandh Sher Shah, w 10 hid pursucd the Emperor fiom 
aaa tae Ne Agia, thiough the Panj vb, Lud the foundations of 1 new Rohtas, 
Af,han, 1540 and, hasimg appointed his wle general, Khaw is Khan, Viceroy of 


the province, ictuined to Agia 


Hrs hencvo She. Shih was an cnlizhtencd ind magnificent monarch 
Kentschemes Ti 9m Jus commanding position on the frontier and his possession 
of the great met until citics of Push wai and Lihote, he devclop- 

cd the tiade of the Panjib with the euuntiies of Centiil Asia and 

Noithan China He connected the ctics of Mult im and Lahore by 

vivid and plinted fiuit tices toichesh the weuy tiivclle: from 

Deith of Benzu to Nilib i branch of the Indus, for a distance of 1500 
aa Shah, pales Sher Shah, on att ummg power, mide specail provision for 
the cmployment of hi countiyvmen fiom Reh t This marvellous 

min dicd by the bursting of ashcll at the suze of Aalnju, on 
Miy 22nd, 1545  Tuken to his tent, he survived fur twu days, mn 
gicit agony but conscious and contcmpliting futme evcuts, thus 
duing his duty to the last She Slah on his dcith-bed regretted 
that he had not 1razcd the city of Lahore to the ground He had 
long meditated the entue destiuction of the city “ foi,” said he, 
“ such a laize city should not exist on the ye1y 109d of an invader, 
who, immediately afte: captuimg it on his atzival, could collect his 
supplies and o1gauise his resources there” He 1epented also nut 


And immcdiately after thi. be spoke the following verse ealempore 
Pre yarn 8 yeerwoltn, Sob nt enn Slee 2. pBgl yl atl ys 

‘ Whatever I receive at thy hands 1s hindness, 

Be 1¢ the arrow of oppression or the dagger of cruelty 

* He was grandson of the timous Sult in Husem Mirzi of Khorasin After 
his fathe: » kingdom had passed into the hands of the Uzbeks he had resided at the 
Court of Baber, with whom he wasa porticulu favourite One of Biber s daugh 
ters was mariied to hin Compare Babe: s Memos by Ershine and Khalasat ul 


Tawarikh 
t 1t19a mdge of the Sulemén monntains The Afghanssettled in large num 


bergin the Pe:gana of Biywaia and were hands»omely provided for by the Em 
peror —7Z'ur tkk + Sher Shahe, 


His death 
bed regict 


AKBAR. 


having had time to plant his tribesmen from the hills of Ruh on 
the tract between Nilib and Lahore, to watch the attempts of the 
Moghals on the Panjab 


Humfyan, after an exile of fourteen years, crossed the Indus, un- 
opposed, on 2nd of January 1555) Schandar Shah the Afghiin Gover- 
nor of Lahore, had carned away the army of the Panyib to Delhi, so 
that the province was kit without any truops fur its defence 
Humfy fin marched to Lahore which was abindencd on his ap- 
proach, and, entering it on 21th Pohuuy, wis rcccaved with every 
demonstration of yo. by the inhabit ints © Having appomted Pubit 
Khén, Shudddr (Govermor) of Labor, Bibhis Khim, Poujdar, 
Mirza Shéh Sultan, Amu and Vichta, and Jouhur Lic ures for the 
Suba of the Panjab, His Majesty marched for Sahand t 


Akbar.—On the death ot Ins fithar aw Dolhi an 1556 1D, 
Akbar, then only thirteen vous and fow months old, a cended the 
throne at Kalanoi‘ in the Panjwb, where he wis then cae umped to 
prosecute a war with Schimdy Sheth Sie, undar the tutclige of the 
famous General and Vantaa Bhoim Whar Hee the Ahuthee 
was proclaimed fiom the pulpit Lhe fist event of impoituee 
which took place at Lahore utter (ie awe ton of the Limy cror, was 
the capture of Shah Abul We'h. Governor of Lahom ith time of 
Huméy tin, and an clues of the tust ch, who had shown a dis- 
position tu rebc] § He was sere cd oanet raid) over to Pahdwan 
Kalgaz, the Kotiral, oo Ghict Police fh oi. of Lahoie. but he min- 
aged to effect his cscap fiona utody, mbcollcctna im amy, in- 
vaded Kashmir Illa Aol dite Lol chimed of the di jr to 
which he was likly to be subye ted by the ampouadl goverment, 
committed suicide 


The Empcrot, having head of the defeat) of las Genial, 
Khizr Khin, within twenty do oof th cgqntilot the Paryab, a- 
rived at Lahore duting the secaal yeu vt ats teren, and rcmamed 


* Erekiae 
t+ Albarnama p 25 Vol I 


+ Kalanor was at thit tone animp roauttwn f the ar tiatof Lhorw It 
isnow atown inthe Gurdispm disii to Mth tar coronationol kb ut Kala 
nor, spacious palaces ind ifices vere bauitthe eb fh MW erty a « numand in 
commemoration of the vent Wicn Abdul Qadir, basdiom, the well ene wn has 
tortan of Akbar, wrote his hi tory these oii cn vere im course of constriction, 
wde Muntakhwd ul Tauarthh, Book Ul some of the e existed down tothe British 
period, but were mercilessly dest: yol for the sake of toe bischs What now 
exists ~ 7 oe of i h ~ LbUNTy i u oe the place where Akbar had been 
raised e throne of Hindustan by his Owirrak 
eae y » Around this are cultivated 


- ef ses abo tien te oe family, ane 4 ead 7 Kashzhar fe was 
valour an © symirmetr hus itu 
him with the title of Fa: cand (oon. ae eve pene en eee 
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there four months and fourteen days, which time was employed by 
him in consolidating his rule in the Panjaéb,* and in supervising 
8 A od “ ree military operations against Sikandar Shéh Sir, who had strengthened 
Bhih Sur. his position in the Sewalk mountains. He then returned to Delhi, 
after appointing Husein Khan, son of Mahdi Qésam Khan’s sister, 
his governor of Lahore. It was about this time that Mirza Abdul 
moat th cf Rahim Kidn-i-Khanan, the famous poet and minister, and one 
Ralum Khan- of the ablest administrators who adorned the Court of Akbar, was 
iwhage ** born at Lahore. He was the son of the Empetor’s tutor and Gene- 
ral Behram Khan, 

arpa ape After Behrim Khan had fallen into disfavor, Shams-ud-dint 
Khan dtka, Mahomed Khan Atka, who had distinguished himeelf in the wars 
sppointed against Sikandar Shéh Sir, having received his fg and drum, 
Panjab. was sent as viceroy to the Panjib. His Majesty followed him to 
Lahore, which he visited in the fifth ycar of his reign. The title 
of Khan-i-Azim was conferred on Shams-ud-din, and extensive 
jagirs were bestowed on him and his family in the Panjéb.{ In the 
same year (961 A.H.) Mariam Makani, the Queen Dowager, with other 
ladies,§ joined the Impcrial camp fiom Cabul. It was also during 
this march that, one of the Empeior’s elephants having by accident 
run into Behi4m Khén’s tents, ill-feeling arose between him and 
Shams-ud-din, who was suspected by the minister of causing the 
accident. The governor, with his sons, went to Khén-i-Khanan’s 
tents and took an oath on the Qoran that the affair was a mere 

accident , thus all suspicion was removed | 
Rebellion of In 1556, the peace of Lahore was disturbed by Mahomed Hakim 
in ir ra Mirza, the Emperor’s half-brother, who, having been expelled from 
1556A.D. C&bul, sought to establish himself in the Panjéb, and was encour- 
aged by several local commanders who joined him at Cébul. After 
plundering Bhera, he set out for Lahore by forced marches and 
encamped in the garden of Mahdi Qfésam Khén, which was 
situated outside the city, on the banks of1iver Ravi] Some of the 


* Alkbarndma. 


+ His wife was the wet-nurse of Akbar Humiayun called her Ji J: Angah. 
Akbar called Shama-ud din A tka (foster-fathe:) Khan. Tabalat. 


t His younger brother Qutb-ud din, tuto: to Prince Salem, founded several 
mosques at Lahore —Blochmann, p 333 


Hin Be a wife of Huméyin, Gulchera Begam and Culbadan Begam 
Hieuayaus ansters, and Salema Sultan Begam, danghte: of Guichera Begam,— 
Akbarndma. 

|| Muntakht-ut-Tawartkh. 


T Qisam Khén was an Amir of Akbar’s Cout The garden referred to 
atood on the bank of the Ravi branch (or Chota Ram), close to the Karbala 
of the Shas, where the Mahomedans bury their éa2as on the 10th of eg kee 
south west of the tomb of Daté Gan) Bakhsh and behind the Government 
preuuses, or the ice-pits., Avay high dome known as Gumbaz 
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Omerakhs of the Panjéb, such os Mu Mahomed Ahan-i-Kalan, 
Qutb-ud-din Mahomed Khén and Shanf Khin, having heard 

of these proceedings, assembled in Lahore and strengthened the 

fortress. Several times the Mirza marshalled his forces and ad- 

vanced to the foot of the fortify ations but the Omeraha repulsed 

him with the fire of thu guns and mushets* The news of these 

hostilities, having reached the Emperor at Agia, His Majesty 

marched on the Panjab by way of Suhand, and Mahomed Hakfu 
Mirza, fecling incapable ot resistance, fled to Cabul ‘The Emperor or pan has 
heard the news of his flizit atter crossing the Jumna, but continued to Lahore. 
his march to Lahore On approwching the uty, he was welcomed by 

the nobles, who received distinguished m irks of royal favor for the 

loyalty and devotion they had exhibited His Majesty entered 

Lahore, the Dar-us-Sultanat, at a propitious moment in Rayab, and 

put up in the house of Mahdi Qiasam Khan, 10 the citadel. By the 

Empero1’s command, Qutb-ud-din Mahomed Khin and Kamal Khan, 

the Ghakka: Chief, pursued, Mahomed Hakim Murza beyond the 

Parganf of Bhera , but the Muza had already crossed the Indus. 


© His Mayesty,’’ according to Abul Fazl, “ while at Lahore, 
was engaged, picatly to his satisfaction, an arranging the affairs of 
the people’? The Zamindar» of the country waited on the Impe- 
rial Court to tender the allegiance and were giaciously received. 
Mahomed Béhi, the 1uler of Scind, sent his ambassador to the 
Court, and his offer to be 1ecognizcd as a vassal of the Emperor was 
accepted 


At the commencement of the 12th yeu of his ragn (February fhe great 
1567 AD), His Mayesty resolved to go out for a Querraga hunt ¢ buat. 





existed here until lately This was the mausoleum of the Mahomedan noble 
after whose name the garden was called Ihe building wis double storeyed 
with vaulted chambers round it It was one of the most handsome and impos 
ing buildings of Lahore, the graccful and mayjcstic tower of which 1s stall 
fresh in the memory of the people ‘The son of Kishen Singh, Aamboh, who 
laid some pretensions to its ownership, destroyed it for thesake of its bricks 
rast ae of the monument now remains but a heap of lime and pieces of 


8. 

Mahd: Qisam Khan was for a long time Akbar’s Governor of Caébul and was 
mardered at Lahore, in 1001 AH (1592 AD)— mde Maaunr ‘The mausoleum 
previously mentioned, was raised to his memory by lis royal mister Akbar 

Badéont informs ua that Mahdi Qénam Khén had a villa at Lahore which he 
called Bagh-i Mahd: Qssam Khén — Badaons, II, pp. 90, 292, 

© Tabalat + Albars, page 296 

Wate ae page 216, Vol II 

e [Za was in temporary on of the Panjab, Mulla Ghizalf, a 
poet, native of Mush hed, found the following rhyme for hus aeal —_ 


pewon Meee we coil. <037|9— ane yl yl Pl ened 
** In the name of the Gracious and Merciful God, 
; Mahomed Hak{m 1s the heir of the kingdom "—Baddons, p 94. 
_ + Qamraga, a Turki word, denoting a grand battwe in which the e is 
riven into a centre by a large umber of beaters who form themeels eo into & 
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For a space of forty kos round Lahore, the Amirs were ordered to 
drive the wild game together within a circle of about five kos on 
all sides of the city. Under the directions of Mir Mahomed Atka, 
they drove together some 15000 wild animals of all kinds 
into that area. The royal tent used in campaigns was set up in 
the midst, and His Majesty went out to hunt on horseback. Each 
day the Amirs and Khans drew their lines closer, to narrow the 
circle, The nobles were then permitted to join in the sport, and 
afterwards the general public were allowed to take part in it, and 
there was hardly a soldier or private person who did not enjoy 
some game. On return tu the city, after many days of festivities, 
the Emperor dashed on horseback into the river Ravi and swam 
across it. His example was followed by his courtiers, and all but 
two got safely across. On 22nd March, 1567, the Emperor started 
to return to Agra, leaving the diicction of the affairs of the Panjab 
to Mir Mahomed Khan cithe. 


In the thirteenth ycar of the reign, Husein Kuli Khén, having 
been appointed viceroy of the Panjib, was sent to Lahore, with his 
brother Ismail Khan ~ The following ycar, His Majesty visited Ajud- 
dhan (Pak Pattan), to pay his benedictions to the mausoleum of 
Saint Farid Shakar Ganj The place being the jugir of Mirza Aziz 
Gokal Tash, surnamed Azim Khén, His Majesty was sumptuously 
entertained by him. The J/nemosynon for the date was found in 
the hemistich—- 

BI yDles 9 dus WHS lh Lys 
** The king and the prince are honored guests ’ 

From Dipdlpiir, the Emperor proceeded to Lahore, where he 
was the guest of Huscin Kuli Khan; and, having spent some days 
there in hunting, he marched to Ajmere. 


In the seventeenth ycar of the reign, Husein Kuli Khén was 
created Ahidti-i-Jahan : but he dicd soon after. ‘“ While governor of 
Lahore.”’ writes .11-Baddon?, “ his food consisted of barley-bread, his 
object being to follow the example of the holy apostles. He repair- 
ed, restored, or rebuilt, many thousands of mosques and ancient 
sepulehres.”” 


In the year 1579, Mahomed Hakim Mirza, the ruler of Cébul, 
having again crossed the Indus, defeated Kawar Mén Singh, the 


Irroption of Governor of the Panjab. He next marched to Lahore and en- 


Mahomed 


1379 A.D, 


camped in the garden of Mahdi Qisam Khién. Kawar Mén Singh, 
Said Khan, R4ja Bhagwan D4s, Sayad Hamid, Mahomed Zaman 








® Tabakat-i-Akbari, p. 286. 
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and other Jagirdirs of the Panjéb set to work to strengthen the 
fort. Sher Khwaja, Nadir Ali Zarcha, and Mir Sikandar, on the 
side of the prince, repeatedly attacked the fort, but failed to make 
any impression.* Meanwhile the prince, having been informed of 
the Emperor’s approach to the Panjab, recrossed the Ravi aud re- 
treated to Cfébul in February. The Emperor deputed his son, 
Prince Muréd, to pursue him; but it was not until March 6th, 
1579, that victory was gained, and, the prince having effected his 
escape towards the mountains, the Emperor entered CAbul in 
triumph. On his return from Cabal, on new year’s day, it being tho 
thirty-third year of his accession, the Emperor held great rejoicings 
in the capital of the Panjib The Deultt Ahitna ’Am, or the halls 
of public audience, which consisted of one hundred and fourteen 
porticoes, were embellished with all sorts of oinamentations and 
decorated with valuible stuffy and embroidered curtains. The 
chiefs of the neighbouring districts came to pay the king homage, 
among others being the Ry» of Kimiun whose ancestors had 
never betore seen a Mahome lan sovereign f In the following 
Ramzin the Emperor, left Sud Khdn, Réja Bnagwdn Dés and 
Kawar Min Singh in charge of the affurs of the Panjab, and 
marched to Fatehpur } 


About this time (1580 A.D) there lived at Lahore an im- 
postor, named Sheikh Kamal Bayfui, who gave out that in the 
twinkling of an eye he could go over from one bank of the river 
Ravi to the other and from there call out to any body, “So and so 
go home,” so as to be heard distinctly by the people on the opposite 
bank. People put him to the test, and he managed his trick so 
well that they were convinced he possessed some miraculous power, 
for, no sooner had he dis sppeared from one bank of the river, than 
he was heard calling out the names of people on the other. The 
news having reached the Emperor, His Majesty took him privately 
to the banks of the river and asked him to show the miracle. The 
man dared not return a reply to the Emperor, on which His Majesty 
said :—‘ Very well, then we will bind you hand and foot and cast 
you from the top of the castle. If you come out of the water safe 
and sound, well and good; if not, you will have gone to hell.” 
Being brought to bay, he pointed to his stomach and said :—* I 
have contrived all this merely for the sake of filling this hell of 
my own!” The deception practised by the impostor was this, He 
had a son who had the power of imitating his father’s voice so 


* Albarndma, page 203, Vol. III, 
+ Al-Baddoni, page 365. 
+ Tabakat-i-Abbari, page 351, 
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exactly that the most acute observer could hardly detect the differ- 
ence, As soon as the father had, on the pretence of performing 
ablutions, gone down to the edge of the river and hidden himself in 
the stream, the son shouted out from the opposite side, in a voice 
closely resembling that of his father: “So and so, go home.” 
The impostor had deceived many people by his fraud, among them 
being Khidin-i-Khanun and Dowlat Khén. Akbar, however, expos- 
ed the deception.* Faery 

When the Emperor went to Kashmir, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his reign, he left Todar Mal in charge of Lahore. The great Finan- 
cier and Revenue Accountant was a Khatri of Chanifan, in the 
Lahore district.t He entered Akbar’s service at a very early period. 
He was created a Diw&n in the twenty-third year of the reign, and it 
was during this year that he introduced the financial reforms which 
have rendered his name so famous in India. He introduced a new rent- 
roll and a system of land measurement and 1evenue accounts. He 
also made regulations for imperial mints in the chief towns of India, 
all of which are detailed in the Ain-i-Akbari and the Akbarndma, 
the learned works of the Alldmi Abul Fazl. Before his appointment 
as Diwan, all government accounts were written in the Hindi cha- 
racters. Todar Mal introduced the Persian characters, and his 
co-religionists were thus compelled to learn the Court language of 
their Mahomedan rulers. Inthe twenty-second year of Akbar’s 
reign, Todar Mal was raised to the dignity of Wazir of the empire. 
It was due to the liberal policy of Akbar that Hindus obtained the 
highest posts of honor under the Mussalman government of India. 
Thus, we see Man Singh raised to the rank of seven thousand and 
made governor of the Panjab, as his father Raja Bhagwan Dés had 
been before him. The Panjab, it would appear, has always been treated 
as the most important Province, and the viceroyalty of that country 
was considered of superior dignity to the Prime-ministership at the 
capital of India. The fact, therefore, of these Hindus holding the 
most important commands shows the liberality which inspired 
Akbar’s whole policy. 


Soon after the return of the imperial forces from Eusufzai, 
whither Todar Mal had been ordered to accompany Réja Man 
Singh, the commander-in-chief,t he applied for leave to go to 
the Ganges to die there in peace, as he had become an old man. 
The Emperor granted his request, but recalled him from Hardwér, 

+ His private residence at Lahore was in Bazar Hakim&n, Bhati Gate. 


t Réja Mén ay poe 7 tg death in the Deccan in the ninth year of 
Jahangir’s reign. He left fifteen hundred wives, of whom sixty burned themsel 
on his funeral pile,—Blochmann, page 341, sis 
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telling him that duing his duty to his country and State was a pil- 

grimage far more meritorivus than sitting on the banks of the 

Ganges. Todar Mal returned unwillingly, and died soon after at Death of 

Lahore in 1581 A. D. oanente 
A short time after Raja Todar Mal’s death, Raja Bhagwdn Dfs And of Ré- 

died at Lahore in the beginning of 998 (1589 A. D.). It is said Felry 00 

that, while returning from Todar Mal's funcral, he was seized with 4.) 

an attack of stranguary of which he died. He held the title of 

Amir-ul-Omara, or the premier nuble.* In the twenty-ninth year 

of the reign, his daughter was married to Prince Salem, a union of 

which Prince Khusrow was the offspring. 


The following year, 999 A. H, (1582 A.D.), Urff, the great Death of 
poet of Akbar’s Court, died at Lahore. He was an attendant of aoa Eos 
Abdul Rahim Ahin-i-Khanan, and bequeathed, in all, about 14,000 4-0. 
verses to his patron. He was only 36 years old when he died, and 
his body was, thirty years later, removed by the poet, Sabir, to 
Isphahan and buried in the holy land of Najaff. Thus, his prog- 
nostication, recorded in one of his verses in the praise of Ali (who 
is also buricd in Najaff), was fulfilled when he said :— 

DUS ot JS gaueS pSAD Lop 4) Sly ted U 495 51 od paylS 
‘* By the furce of my eye-lids I shall travel from my grave to Najaf, 
Should they kill me either in Hind or in Tartary.” 
The date of Urff’s death is found in the hemistich, 
pss Spe diye obo 
“© Urfi thon didst die young.” 

His carly death was, according to Eastcrn ideas, ascribed ty 

the abuse he had heaped on the ancicnts. 














* Al-Baddoni, who entertains the bitterest hatred for the Hindus, thus notices 
the death of Todar Mal and Bhagwan Dds ‘‘ They hastened to the abode of hell 
and torment and in the nethermost valley of Hinnom became the food of ferocious 
beasts and scorpions ; may God scorch them both.” The date of their death was 
found in the hemistich— 


3 
NHS po o! iS 939 yy LndS 
** One said : Todar and Bhagwan died.” 
The following Quatrain gives the date of Todar Mal's death : 


pic Rye a5 Sy lb 6X3 Sood 
pry Wie MA xpd tye andy yop 
pam JAS set SIL) andy ety 
Pr 5 dy 159 WIS yd contd fat 
**Todar Mal was he whose tyranny had oppressed the world ; 
When he proceeded to hell, the people rejoiced, 
I asked the date of his death from the old man of intellect ; 


Gladly replied the wise old man : 
fle is gone to hell.” 
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Lahore & Lahore was a place of great_importance in Akbar’s time. 
Seger of Abul Fazl, speaking of Lahore in thefsosond year of Akbar’s reign, 
Akbar. writes : “ It is a very populous city, the resort of people of all 

nations and a centre of extensive commerce. In the shortest time 
great armies can be collected there, and ammunitions of war in any 
quantity can be procured for the use of troops.’’* A royal mint, 
carpet manufactory, and_other establishments were founded there. 
The Emperor had a taste fur gardening and sent for skilful garden- 
He makes ers from Persia to cultivate grapes and melons in Lahore. For 
fone fourteen years, namely, from 1584 to 1598, Akbar made Lahore his 
econ and from it conducted military operations against 
Kashmir, planned wars with the north-eastern Afghins, undertook 
the conquest of Scindh and Candahfr and arranged his campaigns 
with the Eusufzais, in one of which Rija Bir Bal, his greatest per- 
J sonal favorite, lost his life.t 


ave k Mp of On 17th Ziqadh, 1001 A. H. (1592 A. D.), Sheikh Mobarak, of 

rak, 1592 Nagore, died at Lahore. He was the father of the celebrated Faizi 
and Abul Fazl, the greatest writers and politicians India has pro- 
duced. He was a man of comprehensive genius and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Qoran in four volumes called the Mumbiul Uyin, 
and another work called the Jami-ul-Kalim. He suffered from 
partial blindness towards the close of his life and died at the age of 
ninety. The year of his death is found in the words \«ls gets 


“‘ The perfect Sheikh.’”’f 


In the year 1002 A. H. (1593 A.D.) Hakim Ali Giléni§ con- 
eo bBo ba structed a wonderful reservoir (hawz) in the court-yard of the palace 
voir, of Lahore. The bottom was reached by a stair-case connected 

with a passage which led to an adjoining room, six yards square, 
capable of holding a dozen people. The passage was so contrived 
that access to the chamber was obtained without the water flowing 
into it. When Akbar, plunging into the water, reached the bottom, 
he passed into a room which he found lighted up and furnished 


® Akbarndma, p. 39, Vol. II. 


+ The event happened in 1586 A.D. His original name was Mahesh Das, 
and he came from Kalpi to Court soon after Akbar’s accession. He belonged to the 
Bhat or Minstrel class called by the Persians Bada/arosh, or ‘a dealer in en- 
comiums’. He became a great favorite of the Emperor onaccount of his bonmots, 
and the title of Kab Rai, or Poet Laureate, was conferred on him He possessed 

tical talent and was skilled in music ; and his ahort Hindi verses, jokes and 
bonmots, are to this day, in general favor with the people of Indi 


% Al-Baddoni, 


% He was a nelive ct Gilan in Persia, and wea a personal alvendant end iriend 
of Akbar. Once the Emperor tried his akill as a physician by putting in separate 
bottles the urine of sick and healthy people and even of animals. ro his great 
—— the Hakim made a correct distinction of the various kinds shown to 

_ WNARR, 
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with bed-steads, cushions, and sume bovks, Breakfast was provid- 
ed of which the Emperor partook, Seventeon sears before, ano- 
ther Hiakim had made an attempt to cunstruct a similar tank at 
Fatehpur, but the experiment failed. This time, however, Hakim 
Ali succeeded in constructing the mysterious tank, and Mir Hyder, 
a riddle-maker, found the date in the words gs PK 29m , 

“ the pond of Hakim Ali”, which gives 1002 A.H. as the date.* 
The Emperor had this pond filled with copper coin which amounted 
to twenty karore. His Majesty was fond of hearing the music of 
Mian Tan Sen and Shethh Banjhu, unrivalled musicians of Hindun- 
tin, and he once ordered the Shethh to carry off the whole of the 
sum of money in question, The Sheikh, being unequal to the task, 
asked the Emperor for some gold instead, and His Majesty presented 
him with Rs. 10,000 in exchange. 


A short time before the time of his residence at Lahore, Akbar’s — Akbar's re- 
religious views seem to have undergone fiesh changes, He was oe a 
anxious to unite in his person both the spiritual and the secular lead- 
ership, and he had ben declared by the Nadr-ne-Sudar, the Chief 
Qiziand the Mufti of the empire, to be the clair of the faithful and 
the Mujtehid of the age, or the sole authouty on points of Maho- 
medan law. Beimg at this time seized with suspicions against 
some of the wudlohe of Lahore, His Majesty ordered Qasi Sadr-ud- i aaeave 
din, Lahori, a fiec-thinker, and other weadl/etha, sueh as Abdul Shakur bani ed fiom 
Galdiar, Mullah Mahomed Masiim, and others, to be bautshed from maLnUEs 
the city.f 


In the thirty-first year of the reign, the Emperor, during his 
residence at Lahore, maied the daughter of Rae Singh, son of Marriage of 
Rae Kalian Mal, to Prinee Salem. His Majesty went to the house of a a — 
the bridegroom’s father with the bridal party, and after the nuptial diushter of 
ceremonies were over, presehts were exchanged | About this time Heenan 
Abdulla Khiin Uzbek, King of Turan, having written to Akbar The king ms 
regarding his apostacy from Islan, Mirdn Sadr Jahan. Mu/ti of the eit 
empire, and Hakim Himam, who possessed great influence at Court, 
were sent as ambassadors. In answer to the king of ‘Turan’s com- 
munication, some Arabic verses cumposed by Sheikh Faizi, the 
Poet Laureate, were written, in which the charge of apostacy was 


* Al-Baddoui, page 265. The reservoir is often mentioned hy the Moghal 
historians. Jahangir vinited it towards the clove of 1600 A.J), and made Hakim 
Alia commander of 2000. His son Hakim Abdul Wahth was a Mansabdar at 
Lahore, being commander of 50!) horse.—Badshahnd me, 


+ Al-Badaoni, page 277. 
t Akbarndiana, p. 326, Vol, III. 
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distinctly denied. How the great orator rebutted the charge will 
appear from the following verses :— 


LS OF Nol oh Sed — 9d AH ot bes 
WBS srl ghd yo—lee Jpozly pili 


$6 neous say of God he had a son, 
Of the Prophet it is said he was a sorcerer, 
Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped 
The slander of men, then how should I?” * 
He lays In spite, however, of these professions, the Emperor, at no dis- 
claims. 0 tant date, claimed for himself the rank of a prophet, and the formu- 


tleship. 
er la was publicly adopted— 
BD asehekets 5aS) SIS) aly 


‘* There is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.” 


About this time the Poet, Mulla Sheri, composed some odes 
descriptive of the king’s frenzy, of which the following are seme :— 


ctl ST ble 95 581 wel jhe cpg 
gute ABIy& lie seated yee GIS 58 
bre IS Get cred ot) Lye UT ce os 
gre Dalym 1S Sy9 9 pre ey js 
crv SSS cus ge) ges Jwerl slosh 
egdeto Al ye Jae Shee) mt ADI, las ,S 
« It is utter confusion of brain if a fool take into his head, 
That love of the Prophet can ever be banished from mankind, 
I ee Peres laughter at the following couplet which, on account 
its novelty, 
Will be recited x the tables of the rich and continually read by the 
‘ The King this year has laid claims to be a prophet, 
After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become the Deity.’ "+ 
Notwithstanding all his singularly eccentric behaviour in mat- 
Notwith- ters of religion, there can be no doubt .that it was during his long 
penetra Aes residence at Labore that the notions of religious liberality, for 
inet®* * which Akbar was so conspicuous, were developed. He seemed 
there to have acted more in the spirit of an enquirer after truth 
than as a mere pretender, and his strict observance of religious 
toleration, his perfect freedom from partiality to any particular 
sect, the purity of his ideas, the sincerity of his sentiments and 
designs, and above all his keen appreciation of every thing really 
good in any religious system, endeared him to all his sabjects and 
paved the way for his reaching the summit of human glory. Here 
His Majesty conversed freely with the learned doctors on points of 
religion, its principles, and divarications. His court was the resort 
* Akbarndma, p. 328, Vol, III. See aleo Blochmannn, p. 468, 
+ Al-Baddont, p. 309. 
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of learned men of every creed and professors of different reli- 
gions from every country, and they were admitted to converse with 
him. His Majesty erected two buildings outside the city for feed- 
ing poor Hindus and Mussalmans, one of which he called Dharmpurd, ware Dharm- 
and the other Khyrpurd. In the latter the Jews and fire-worship- File Khyr- 
pers were also entertained. The charge of these institutions was” 
entrusted to Abul Fazl. Asa large number of jogis also flocked 
to these establishments, a separate receiving-house was built for 
them, which got the name of Jogipurd.* Meetings were held on sr Jogi- 
the evening of each Sabbath at which, in the words of Al-Baddont, ~ 
“ were discussed profound points of science, the subtleties of reve- 
lation, the curiosities of history and the wonders of nature, of 
which large volumes could give only a summary abstract.” Men nga amomaons 
employed themselves in “contemplation, posturing, addresses, alatea — 
abstractions and reveries, and in alchemy, fascination and magic.” 
The King himself is said to have become an adept in the art of 
alchemy, and exhibited before the assembly the gold he had made. 
Sometimes whole nights were passed in controversies, His Majesty 
remaining present throughout the proceedings, and evincing the 
greatest interest in the discussions which took place. Sometimes 
these meetings led to fatal results. Thus, Mullah Ahmad, a learned. 
Shia, author of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, was assassinated in the streets of 
Lahore by Mirza Faulad Beg Barlas, because he had openly revil- PP aad Air 
ed the companions of the Prophet. The Mirza was bound to the Beg. 
foot of an elephant and dragged through the streets of Lahore 
“ until at last,” writes the Sunni narrator, “ he attained the grade 
of martyrdom.’’ The date of Mullah Ahmad’s death is found in the 
words, 
SI yd sqrt « 5D) 
‘6 Bravo ! the dagger of steel.” 

After the burial of Mullah Ahmad, Sheikh Faizi and Sheikh 
Abul Fazl, set guards over his grave ; but such was the hatred for 
the Shia Mullah that, in spite of all precautions, when His Majesty 
left for Kashmir, the people of Lahore, one night, disinterred his 
corpse and burnt it.f 


The Emperor adored the rising sun, and appeared daily at the Akbar’s 
jharoka window, or balcony, of the palace, to be worshipped by the Tee 7 
people as an embodiment of the deity. He revived the old Persian 
festival of Nauroz in honor ot the sun, adopting it for the celebration 
aver Ani ed lt a vt 
t fo p. 365, 


+ 
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of his accession to the throne, and appointed Abul Fazl super- 
intendent of fire temples. On the sun’s entering the sign of Virgo, 
he had his forehead marked like a Hindu, and had Rakhi of twisted 
linen rags tied on his wrist by Brahmans as an amulet. 


But the Emperor’s partiality was not confined to the followers 
of Brahma and of Zerdasht alone. He listened with patience to 
the advocates of every religion and took the most genuine interest 

His notions in their disputations. He was courteous to the Christians to such 
aa a degree that his plausibility more than once led them to entertain 
the most sanguine hopes of their being able to make His Majesty 

a convert to their faith. For the third time, at the earnest request 

of the Emperor, the Portuguese government at Goa sent him mis- 

The Portu- sionarics, with all their books of law and gospel. The Court was 
Sais ‘at then (1595 A. D.) at Lahore, which is described by the Fathers as 
rea 1585 ec 9 delightful city.” In their journal they describe, in glowing terms, 
the splendour of the king’s court and the greatness of his army. 

“5,000 elephants, with iron-plates on their heads and their trunks 

and tusks armed with swords and daggers, marched in the rear of the 

cavalcade.”’? The imperial residence is described as being situated 

on an island in the river whither they were conducted. His Majes- 

ty gave them the most gracious reception and was dazzled by an 
ornamented image of the Virgin which was exhibited to him. But 

they were discouraged on observing that the Emperor assiduously 

worshipped the rising sun, and was himself worshipped as a ray of 

the sun, that illuminator of the universe, or a light emanating from 

the Creator. Every morning Akbar presented himself at a window; 

and saw multitudes of people fall prostrate before him. The hopes 

of the Fathers not being realized, they eventually left for Goa. 

Jahangir, the son and successor of Akbar, was however, more liber- 

al to the Portuguese Jesuits than his father. He allowed them to 

Christian establish a mission and build a church and school at Lahore, and to 
eb Pics preach where they pleased. He listened to the Fathers very atten- 
lished at La- tively and even appointed stipends for the priests. These pensions 
= were, however, withdrawn by Shah Jahn, a stricter Mahomedan, 


who demolished the church.* 


Lahore 6h Lahore was also about this period (A. D. 1584) visited by four 


sited by four Englishmen —Messrs Newbury, Fitch, Storey and Leeds, members 
rare mem of the Levant Company in Turkey ; but in the account of their tra- 


yels no detailed description of the place exists.} 


ne ie a ata Naat RET 

* Thornto 122, and Wheeler, page 195, Vol. I.—Some traces 
of the Cunttan Charoh still’ remained when Lahore was "visited by Thevenot, 
the French traveller, in 1665. A crucifix and a picture of the virgin were alse 
at that time to be seen on the gateway of the fort. : 


+ Thornton. 
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In the year 1585 A. D., Mirza Rustam, a relation of Shah 5 i Bieter 
Ismail Safvi of Persia, having disigreed with his brother, came to at Lahore. 
Lahore with his family and dependents. He was honorably receiv- 
ed by the Emperor, who sent the Jlakim Enul-Mulk, Khdn-i- 
Khéndn, Zen Khén Koka and other grandees of the empire, to 
receive him at a distance of four dos from the city. At the inter 
view with the Empcror, he was presented with one Karor Tanka 
in cash and created an wr with a rank of 5,000. Multén was 
assigned him as a jagir, and His Majesty supplied him with articles 
of household use, such as carpets, utcnoils, Ac, valued at many thou- 
sands of rupecs.* 


In 1586 A. D.. Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, author of the BF ck oe = 
Tabakat-i-.kbari, died at Lihore. in the forty-fifth year of his age, ud-din Ah - 
and was buried in “ his girden at Iahore.” “ Among tho gentry = 
and the public of Lahore,” writes .1/-Baddoni, “ there were few 
who did not weep at his funcral, or who, recollecting his kind and 
courteous deportment, did not express sorrow on the occasion.” f 


The following was found as the date of his death :— 
wndy dil lle sla jI—sy! glo uty gh pBym 
wy WSS 9 ct BS — ray Je el sys 
“¢ Mirza Nizam ud din Ahmad, 
Departed for the world of futurity, 
And he departed with vigilance and in a becoming way. 
His essence being high, 
He went in to the regions of the holy angels. 
Qéidii found the year of hi» death, — 
An invaluable pearl has departed from the world ” 

The year 1595 is memorable in history for the death of Sheikh Death of 
Faizi, the Poct Laureate of Akbar’s court. He was a diplomatist, a ara oo 
poet and a writer, and was dear to the heart of his sovereign. He 
fell ill at Lahore in the autumn of 1595, his complaint developing 
into pulmonary apoplexy. A touching account of his last moments 
is given by Al-Baddoni :—* When he was in his last agonies,” 
writes the author, “ the king went to him at midnight, and, gently ae of 
raising his head with his own hand, cried out many times, on his death, 
‘Sheikh Jio, Ihave brought Hakim Ali with me, why don’t you 
speak to me?’ The patient, having lost the power of speech, 
returned no reply. Again did His Majesty put the same question ; 
but no reply came. Upon this the Emperor, overpowered with 
grief, tore off his turban and threw it on the ground. He then 
went away, after speaking some words of consolation to Sheikh 








* Al-Baddoni, p- 388. 
+ Al-Baddoni, p. 397. 
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Abil Fazl. Faizi expired immediately afterwards. The event 
occurred on 5th October 1595. Bad&oni finds the date of his death 


in the words, 
tewKo Sle such 


*¢ The institute of atheism is broken,” 


It would seem from the above summary that Lahore was asso- 

Lahore as- ciated with the brightest period of Akbar’s reign. When he quit- 
abe bogheast ted it, in the forty-third year of his reign, after a residence of four- 
tte a = teen years,* and moved to Agra on his way to the Deccan, he left 
the royal seraglio with Prince Khurram (Shéh Jahén), in Lahore, 

in charge of Khwaja Shams-ud-din Khawdfi. The Khwaja continu- 

ed in this office until the forty-fourth year of the reign, when Akbar’s 

mother, with the Begams, returned to Agra. Shams-ud-din died 

at Lahore in the following year and was buried in the family vault, 

in the quarter of the town which he had built, and which, in his 


honor, was called Khawéfipura.t 


The following men of note flourished at Lahore during the 
reign of Akbar :— 


Mirza Ibra- 1. Mirza Ibrahém, son of Mirza Suleman (son of Khan 
nie Mirza, son of Sultfn Mahmiid, son of Abi Said Mirza, grandson 
of Qutb-ud-din Amir Tymir Gorgan), commander of five thousand. 
Mirza Sulemfén was born in 920 A. H. (1514 A.D.), and died at 
Lahore in 997 A. H. (1588 A.D.) He was known as Wali Badakh- 
shan and was sixth in descent from Tymér. His wife, Khurram 
Begam, was a clever woman and had her husband in her power. 
She got Mohtarim Khfnan, the widow of prince Kémrdn, married 
against her wish to Mirza Ibrahim, by whom she had a son, Mirza 
Shéh Rukh. 


Mirza Rus- 2. Mirza Rustam, son of Behram Mirza, son of Sh&h Ismail 
fam, Safvi. Akbar made him commander of five thousand and gave 
him Multén as jagir. He was appointed governor of Lahore for 
some time. He married his daughter to Prince Dara Shekoh, and 
died, 72 years old, in 1051 A.H. (1641 A.D.) or during the reign of 
Shéh Jahan. 
Mir Ma 3. Khdn-i-Kénal Mir Mahomed, elder brother of Atgah 
nonee Khén. He was commander of five thousand and served with dis- 
tinction under Kémrén Mirza and Humaytn. Akbar appointed 
him governor of the Panjéb, and he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars. 


* Akbarndma, p. 514, Vol, IIL 
+ Blochmann, page 446, 
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4, Satd Khan, son of Yakub Beg. He rose to the highest ho- Safd Khén, 
nours under Akbar, who appointed him governor of the Panjab, in 
supersession of Sh4h Quli Mahram, who had become unpopular in 
the Province. 


5. Khdni-Khanén Mirza Abdul Rahtm, son of Behrém ae 

Khén. He was born at Lahore in 946 A. H. (1539 A. D.). When 
Mahabat Khan had to fly from the Panjab, having failed in his 
scheme to retain possession of the Emperor Jahangir’s person, Nur 
Jahn appointed Mirza Abdul Rahim to follow up Mahabat, and 
she herself contributed twelve lacs of rupees to the expedition. 
Before, however, the scheme had been carried out, the Mirza was 
taken ill at Lahore, and, on his arrival at Delhi, died, at the age of 
seventy-two, in 1036 A.H (1626 A.D.), or one year before the death 
of Jahangir. The words, 


BS J8le dpe gle 
«¢ Where is the Khan Commander of the Army.” 


give the year of his death. °* 


6. Zen Khin, son of Khwéja Magqsud Ali, of Herat—He gen knén 
was commander of five thousand five hundred in Akbar’s time. 
‘On Humayitin’s flight to Persia, Maqsud was constantly in attend- 
ance on Akbar’s mother and was attached to the royal family in all 
its misfortunes. In the forty-first year of the reign, he was 
appointed governor of Caébul, vice Quli Khan. In the same year 
Prince Salem fell in love with Zen Khan’s daughter, whom he soon 
after married, though Akbar was displeased with this act. On 
the death of Jal4l Khan Raushndi, the disturbances in Zaébulistén 
came to an end, and Zen Khan was called to Lahore. He died in 
1010 A. H. (1601 A.D.), or four years before the death of Akbar. 
He was a good poet, and played on several musical instruments. 


The Maidan of Zen Khan, outside the Mochi Gate, is still call- 
ed after his name. Herethe garden of Zen Khan stood, and the 
quarter was known after his name. 


7. Mirza Yusuf Khén, son of Mir Ahmad Razvi. He was a Mirza Yu- 
Syad of Mesh-hed, and was much liked by Akbar. In the beginning ™ 

of Shah Jahfn’s reign, he received the title of Saf Shikan Khan. 

He withdrew from public life at Lahore, where he received a pen- 

sion of Rs. 12,000, and died in 1055 A. H. (1645 A. D.) 


8. Mahdi Qésam Khén.—Akbar made him commander of Mehdi ray 
four thcusand. He died in 1001 A. H. (1592 A. D.)* sam Kha, 


ne et 


* Ma’dsir,—Vide pages 26 and 27 ante, 
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‘i Spee Quli 9 Shéh Quli Mahram, commander of three thousand five 
' hundred. He served with distinction in the war with Hem&. 
According to the Akbarndma, it was Sh&h Quli that attacked the 
elephant of Hemd, whose eye hud been pierced by an arrow from 
the field of battle. He did not know, at the time, who his opponent 
was ; but, the driver having made him a sign, Shéh Quli brought 

the wounded commander to Akbar. 


After the death of Behrém, Sh&h Quli was created an Amir of 
the empire, and, in the twentieth year of Akbar’s reign, was appoint- 
ed governor of the Panjéb in succession to Khan Jahén, who had 
been sent to Bengal. 


Husein 10. Husein Khdn (Tukrtyal). He was sister’s son and algo 
Khéa. son-in-law to Mahdi Qésam Khén, In the second year of the 
reign, Akbar made him governor of Lahore. When Akbar marched 
to Delhi, in Saffar 965 A. H. (1557 A. D), he appointed Husein 
Khén governor of the Panjéb. He was a zealous Sunni, and, dur- 
ing his incumbency of office, he ordered that the Hindus, as unbe- 
lievers, should wear a patch (Tukra) near their shoulders, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Mahomedans. Hence the nickname given 
to him, Tukria, or “ patchy.””* 
Sheikh Fa- ll. Sheikh Fartd Bukhérii—When Prince Khusrow left 
— Agra for the Panjab, plundering and recruiting Lahore, Sheikh 
Farid, with many Bokhé&ri and Bérd Sayads, was sent in pursuit of 
him, Jahéngir following him with Mahébat Khén and Sharif Khén 
Amir-ul-Umera. He attacked the Prince and defeated him. In 
the fifth year of Jahangir’s reign the Sheikh was appointed gover- 
nor of the Panjab. In 1021 A H. (1612 A. D.) he made prepara- 
tions for Kangra, but died in 1035 A.H. (1616 A. D.) and was 
buried at Lahore. He built a mohalla in Lahore, which was called 


after his name.t 
_ Farhat 12.—Farhat Khan.—He joined Mirza K&mrén, with other 
; grandees, when Humayan left Lahore, on his march to Sirhand, and 
was appointed Subedar of Lahore, When Sh&h Abul Ma’ali was 
appointed governor of the Panjab, he sent away Farhat Khén, who 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 


Khawaja 13. Khawja Shams-ud-din Khawdjii—Khawéf is a town 
a s-ud- jd district in Khorasan, and the Amir was a resident of that place. 
His father’s name was Khawja Ala-ud-din, a man of much respect in 
Khawéf. Shams-ud-din was successively made Diwan and Subedar 


* Ain-i-Akbari. 
+ Tuzuk Jahdingirt, 
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of C&ébul, then the Diwén of the empire in the place of Qulij 
Khén. In the forty-third year of the reign he was put in charge of 
the Panjib, and died in Lahore in 1008 A. H. (1592 A.D.) The 
Khwéja had made his vault at Baba Hasan Abdal, which was, how- 
ever, used as the burial place of Hakim Abul Fath Gilani* by order 
of the Emperor Akbar, and Shams-ud-din was buried in Lahore, in 
the quarter of the town which he had himself built, and which, in 
honor of his name, twas called Ahawid/ipura. 


14, Mir Murdd Ju Waini.t—He was an excellent shot | Mir Murad 
and Akbar had appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram ee 
(Sh&h Jah4én). He died in the furty-sixth year of Akbar’s reign as 
Badakhshi of Lahore. 

15. Mirza Qulij Khdn.—He was made governor of the Pan- roa Quiij 
jb and fought well against the Roushnais. The Ma’asir relates a 
story which would show the arbitrary power exercised by those in au- 
thority during the time when the Mirza held the government of this 
country. He had two sons, Mirza Chin Qulij and Mirza Lahori, 
described as wicked men. The lattcr buricd one of his servants 
alive, with the object of learning something about Munkir and 
Nakir, the two angcls who, agreeably to the Mahomedan belief; 
are supposed to examine the spirits of the departed in the tomb, 
beating the corpse with red hot sledge hammers if the dead is 
found wanting in faith. The man, on being dug out, was found to 
be dead. At another time, when his father was governor of Lahore, 
he disturbed a Hindu wedding party and carried off the bride by 
force. The aggrieved people complained to his father, who told 
them that they should be glad that they were now related to the 
Subedar of Lahore.{t 


16. Mauldné Hisém-ud-din, surnamed Surkh. He was a@ Mauléné 
native of Lahore, and was noted for his learning and picty. He made a &m-dd- 
theology and philosophy the subjects of his study.§ 


17. Shah Ddid, called Jhanni Wal, from his iesidencein Shé&h Daud, 
Jhanni, near Lahore. He was a learned man and died in 982 A. H: 
(1574 A. D.). 


18, Mauliéné Mahomed —He lived at Lahore, and was, in Mauléné 
1004 A. H (1595 A.D.), nearly ninety years of age. Mahomed. 


19. Mauléné Abd-us-Saldm.—He lived at Lahore. Hewasa Mauléné 
great lawyer (fakih) and wrote a commentary to Baizaivi. He ri ee 
* Blochwann’s Ain-i-Akbari, page 425. 


¢ From Ju Waini a town of Khorasan on the road to Candahér. 
+ Blochmann, page 501, 


§ Tabakdt-i-Albari, 
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died, more than ninety years old, in the first year of Shéh Jahén’s 

Peign. 
tue” léné 20. Mauléné Ishaq.—He was the son of{Sheikh Kakt, and 
lived at Lahore. He was famous for his learning, and Sheikh 
Sa’adulléh, Sheikh Munawar and many others were his pupils. 
He died more than a hundred years old, and was buried at Lahore.* 


Mir Nar. 21. Mir Nurulléh.—He was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
ib, Abul Fath, and had a great reputation for learning. When Sheikh 
Main, Qazi of Lahore, retired, he was appointed his successor. 


Mauléné 22. Maulbénd Jamdl.— Badéoni mentions Maulané Jamil, of 
Jamil, Tala (Js), which is said to have been a mohatla of Lahore, as a 
learned man of the time of Akbar. 


Maulémé 23. Maulénd Ismail.—According to the Tabak:it, he was Mufti 
Ismail. of Lahore during the reign of Akbar. 


Sheikh 34. Sheikh Munawar.- He was born at Lahere and was an 
Munnawar. Ulema of much renown. Under the orders of the Emperor, he, 
with Mulla Ahmad, of Thatta (Scindh), and Qésam Beg, translated 
the Mojmi-ul-Baldan, a work on towns and countries, from Arabic 
into Persian. He is the author of the Mashar-i-Qul-Anwar, a work 
on Hadis, the Badi-ul-Baydm, the Irshadi Qazi, &. When the 
learned men of Lahore were banished, by the order of the Emperor, 
he was sent to Gwalior where he died in prison in 1011 A. H. 
{1602 A. D.). 


Jahangir. Jahangir.—Sultén Salem ascended the throne at Agra, in 1606: 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. Of his assuming the title of 
Jahangir (conqueror of the world), he writes in his memoirs 


ceantyeSSlyn giblinsly 6S crblitl able eb pple 
gpl add Gasle use by yh ly ad pl ele by oye 
aprle gly) sit aly MLO aS dhs y Abol ya updo 


itl 
asoumed. "by ‘‘ The invisible intpirer put it into my mind that, since the business of kings 
Prince Salem. i, to conquer the world, I might call myself by the name of ‘Jahangir’ (con- 
queror of the world) ; and, inasmuch as my accession to the throne had taken place 
when the sun was in the ascendant and was imparting brilliancy to the world, 
I might assume the title of Nur-ud-din (the light of religion.)” 


The governorship of the Panjab was given to Safd Khan, a 
chief of the Moghal tribe, and one of the distinguished grandees of 
Akbar’s court. 





* His tomb is situated east of Muzang. See Chapter I. 
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A . ° R ebelliow 
Six months after his accession, his eldest son, Khusrow, broke a ecacoe 


into oper rebellion. He fled from Agra to Lahore, to which he 
laid siege. Dilawar Khén, the imperial general, coming from 
Panipat, by rapid marches, to Lahore, put the fortress and the city 
sn a state of defence, with the help of Mirza Husain and Abdul 
Rahim, Dewans, and Nur-ud-din Quli, Kotwal, or Chief Police offi- 
cer, of Lahore, and Jahangir himself followed, at the head of a 
large army. Khusrow promised his followers that, after the cap- 
ture of the town, they should be allowed to plunder it for seven 
days, and that the women and children should be made captives of 
war. His followers set one of the gates on fire; but Dilawar 
Khén and other officers of the imperial army within the city walls 
set up another barrier at the gate. Khusrow, being informed of 
approach of the imperial army, thought it advisable to risk an 
engagement, and the two forces met at Bhaironwil, half way 
between Jullundur and Amritsar. A severe action was fought, in 
which the Sayads of Bér4 under Sheikh Farid Bokhfri, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves on the side of the Imperialists, who obtain- 
ed acomplete victory over the enemy, of whom nearly 400 fell. 
The enemy dispersed, and the siege of Lahore was raised. Khus- 
row was seized while attempting to cross the Chenab, and was led 
before his imperial father in fetters, in the garden of Mirza Kim- 
rén. Two of his principal advisers, Husain Beg and Mirza Aziz;. 
were on his right and left. The Prince stood between them, trem- 
bling and weeping. He was taken into custody ; but his two 
counsellors, just named, were inclosed in the raw skins of a.cow 

and an ass and paraded round the city, seated on asses, with their 

faces to the tail. Adouble row of sharp stakes was set up from 
the garden of Mirza KAmrén, called the Nowlakha,* to the city 
gates, aud 700 of the conspirators were impaled alive. The 
Emperor witnessed the scene “ seated in the royal pavilion built 
by his father on the principal tower in the citadel, from which to 
view the combats of elephants,”+ The culprits died in most 
excruciating pain. Khusrow himself, deeply dejected, with tears and 
groans, was slowly conducted on an elephant along the ghastly 

avenue, @ mace-bearer, with mock dignity, calling out to him to 
receive the salutations of his followers. His life was spared, but 
he was kept in close confinement. 


Guré Arjan, the fourth Sikh Gurd, and the compiler of the 
Adi-Granth, or the writings of his predecessors, was charged with 
* The gateway of Nowlakha, beautifully decorated with as tiles, existed 


until lately, but it has been dismantled now.— Vide Chapter 
t Wakidt-i-J ahangirt, P. 88, 
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assisting Khusrow in the prosecution of his designs against the 
Emperor, and was placed in confinement. The Emperor notices 
the event as follows in his autobiography :— 


“ In Govind WAl, on the banks of the Biah (Beas), there lived 
a Hindu, named Arjan, who had assumed the garb of a spiritual 
guide, or Sheikh. He made numbers of stupid Hindus, nay, even 
foolish and ignorant Mussalmans, captives to his wiles and had the 
drum of his sanctity loudly beaten. They called him Gurd. Dis- 
ciples flocked around him from all sides and evinced the greatest 
respect for him. They had been practising this mendacity for 
three or four gencrations. The idea struck me several times to 
put a stop to this trickery, or to make the Guri a convert to 
Mahomedanism, till, at last, at this time, Khusrow crossed the 
river in that direction. The Gurd wanted to see him, and he hap- 
pened to encamp at the place where the Guri lived. He had an 
interview with the Prince and supplied him with much informa- 
tion. He applied to the Prince’s forehead the mark of saffron, 
called in the dialect of the Hindus Kashka ; they do it by way of 
good omen. No sooner didI hear this, than, convinced as I was of 
the absurdity of the notion, I ordered the Gurd to be brought into 
my presence. I ordered his sons and his habitations and dwellings 
to be made over to Murtaza Khfn. All his property was confis- 
cated to the State, and he himself placed in rigorous confine- 
ment,” 


Ar Gara’s Arjan dicd from the rigours of his confinement, though his fol- 
lowers attribute his death to a miracle.* 


Lahore vi- Jahangir was fond of Lahore, and, on his way to Cébul and 


aveel hie age Kashmir, held his court there. After settling the affairs of Lahore, 


: wih d the Emperor visited Cabul during the first year of his reign, leav- 

' ing Kalij Khan as his governor.t The Court was held at Lahore 
in the following year, when His Majesty was visited by the 
Amirs of Irak and Khorasfn, the envoy of Persia, and the agent of 
the Sharif of Mecca, for whom gifts, valued at one lakh of rupees, 


were forwarded. 


In the fifth year of the reign Sheikh Farid Bokh&ri, who had 
a gl defeated Khusrow on the banks of the Beas, and who had now been 


=PP S : pir honored with the title of Murtaza Khdn, was appointed governor of 


the Pan-jthe Panjab, At Lahore, he built a mohadla after his name, a large 
ab, bath and a chowk, or square.t 


® Vide Chapter IT. 

+ Iqbalndma Jahangéri of Motamid Khan, Paymaster General of Jahangie- 

t+ He gave the government officers under him three Khélats, or drespes of 
honor, annually ; he gave to his footmen a blanket annually and never made aty’ 
alterations in his gift,—Ma'asir. 
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The Emperor, in his memoira, takes occasion to speak in the Brkt ane ly 
warmest terms of his friendship with Shth Abbés of Persia, and the Emperor 
calls him “ brother Abbés.” Friendly letters from His Persian Wer, o PS» 
Majesty are quoted as proof of the esteem in which the Emperor ss. 
was held by him. These letters are highly interesting, not only as 
specimens of imperial eloquence. but as showing the cordial rela- 
tions then existing between two nations so remote from each other. 

/)The gorgeous entertainments given at Lahore by Asif Khan, the Entertain 
Prime Minister, to the Emperor and his Harem, are described in Sey ae 
glowing terms, and presents and curiosities valued at lakhs of rupees 
were exchanged on these occasions. The garden of Diléwez, across , The Kin i. 
the Ravi, and the garden of Mirza K4mr&n, in the suburbs of the gardens. 
town, were in high favor with the Emperor, who passed many festive 
days there in the company of his Harem and the omerahs. The His love of 
Emperor was fond of sport and constantly visited Jahangirabdd, or 
Hiran Minara, the modern Shekhupura. A royal antelope, called A favour- 
“ Mans Raj,” to which the Empcror had taken a fancy, died here pennies: 
in the second year of the reign. The Emperor ordered a handsome 
monument to be raiscd ovei its remains, on which a life-size sta- 
tue of the animal, in stone, was placed, the following Persian 
inscription being engraved on a slab of stone affixed to the grave : 


ly 3S] la slulen ly SP) Ss flav yy 
x ent! ore ntny 3] Slecths eH )8 Ede | sLeusl FAS) 
wets mold old] sref pu sel 


“ At this beautiful spot an antelope was caught by the pious King, Nur ud- 
din Jahangir, which, in the course of a month, abandoning its savage and wild 
habits, became the head of the royal antelopes,” 


The inscription was in the hand-writing of Mulla Mohamed 
Husain, Kashmirt, famous for the art of caligraphy. Out of regard 
for the memory of the deceased animal, the Emperor ordered that 
= Hindu or Mahomedan should hunt deer within the limits of the 
place, 


The same year Sultén Sh&h, Afghan, who had assisted Khus- i 
row in effecting his escape from confinement, was apprehended by 
Mir Moghal Karori, of Khizrab4d, and shot with arrows (isdolygs) A criminal 


on the parade ground of Lahore, by the order of the Emperor. md sie 


On the first day of Shawé4l, the Emperor paid hi 
: paid his respects to ‘The King’s 
Maulnd Mahomed Amin, a holy man of Lahore. He writes the visit tomhe y 
following interesting particulars of this visit :-— a 


“Qn the first of Shaw4lI had an interview with Mauléné r 
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Mahomed Amin, a disciple of Sheikh Mahmiid Kamal. Sheikh 
Mahmid was a holy man of his time, and his late Majesty, Jannat 
Ashiani (Humaytm), entertained great respect for him. Once His 
Majesty poured water on his hands himself. The above-named Maw- 
lind is a pious man. Notwithstanding his worldly connections, he 
is distinguished by independence of character and contentment, and 
has command over his spirit. 5 was much pleased with his socie- 
ty. I related to him some of the anxieties of my heart. He gave 
me wholesome advice, and his conversation was pleasing to my 
mind, and afforded me consolation. Having given him one thou- 
sand bighas of land, as an assistance towards his maintenance, and 
one thousand rupees cash, I took leave of him.” 


The Emperor then left Lahore for Agra, after conferring a khil- 
lat of honor on Kalij Khan, the governor, Mir Kawém-ud-din, the 
Dewan, Sheikh Yusuf, Bakhshi, and Jamalullah, Kotwal. 


The following Lahore incident is recorded in the ninth year 
of the reign — 


“‘ In these days the news-writer of Lahore submitted the intel- 
ligence that, towards the close of the month of Tir, ten persons 
left Lahore for the town of Emanabad, twelve kos from the capital. 
A hot wind having begun to blow, they took shelter under the 
shade of a tree, when they were immediately overtaken by a whirl- 
wind so burning and violent that they were seized with trembling, 
and nine of them died instantaneously on the spot. One, who sur- 
vived, remained ill for a long time, and it was only after going 
through great troubles that he recovered. All the birds that were 
on the tree fell dead. The weather became pestilential to such a 
degree in those parts that wild beasts threw themselves down in 
the fields, and rolling on the grass, breathed their last. Numerous 
animals died in this way.”’ 

In the tenth year of the reign, the Panjéb was visited by a 
severe pestilence, of which Lahore had its share. The whole of 
Sirhand and the Do&b, up to Delhi, was devastated by the disease, and 
thousands of villages were destroyed. Jahangir ascribes it to two 
years’ drought with which the country had been visited, and to 
some kind of poison with which the air became infected. 


Already shady trees on both sides of roads had been planted 
from Agra to Lahore, under orders of Jahangir. His Majesty, in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, ordered a minaret to be built from 
ll Agta to Lahore at every kos, to be called Kos Minar, and a pacca 
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well to be constructed at every three kos on the grand trunk road, 
for the benefit of travellers.* 


The Emperor, being desirous of an interview with Sheikh cetg Ria 
Mahomed Mir, the saint of Lahore, commonly called Mian Mir, on Te Skint 
account of his learning and holiness, and being unable himself to rem] tir to 
visit Lahore at the time, invited him to Agra in the fourteenth year 
of the reign. The Darvesh accepted the invitation, The Emperor 
was much pleased with the result of the interview and speaks high- 
ly in his memoirs of the spiritual power and vast learning of 
the saint. He writes, “Truly, he is the beloved of God. In sanc- Hisaccount 
tity and purity of soul. he has no equal in this age. This hum- ofthe Sunt 
ble servant (namely the Emperor) used to go to the Darvesh, who ments. 
explained to him many minute points of theology. It Was my 
desire to make him an offer of money ; but as he was above world- 
ly things, I dared net make the offer, and contented myself with the 
presentation of a skin of an antelope, to serve as a mat for reading 


prayers. He then left immediately for Lahore.” 


After visiting Kashmir, the Emperor fixed his Court at Lahore, 
in the fifteenth year of the reign. From Jahdngirabdéd he visited 
Lahore. The Emperor writes the following interesting account of 
these places in the Tuzuk .— 


“On the 25th of the month of ‘J/ahi,” the royal camp was pitch- 
ed at Jahingirabéd. This was my hunting place when I wasa His des- 
Prince. I founded here a village after my name, and, having his ater 
constructed here a small edifice, gave the management of it to stound. 
Sikandar Mobin, my Kerdwal. After my accession, I converted it 
into a pargana, and bestowed it, as a jagir, on Sikandar. I then 
ordered a palace tobe constructed there, with a tank and a tower. 
On Sikandar’s death, the estate was given in jagir to Iradat Khan, 
who had also the management of the buildings. About this time 
the construction of these edifices was completed. The tank laid out 
is large and delightful. In the midst of it is an edifice highly pleas- 
sing and attractive. The buildings have cost a total sum of one 
lakh and fifty thousand rupees. The hunting ground is truly 
worthy of kings. ‘We staid here on Friday and Saturday and 
amused ourselves with hunting of different kinds. Qésam Khén, 
the governor of Lahore, paid his respects here and offered a 
present of fifty gold mohars. One stage from this place is the 
garden of Momin, the IJshgbaz, on the banks of the Lahore river, .The gardes 
The royal camp was pitched at this spot. There are in this garden ee 


* Some of these Los minars still exist on the vid road to Delhi and Agra, 
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fine plants and tall and graceful cypress trees with a beautiful 
mango plantation. On the 5th of Moharram, being the 9th of the 
Ilahi month, 1031 A. H., having taken our royal seat on the ele- 
pene phant called Indar, we left the garden of Momin, and, scattering 
entry in ia. oney by way of nissar (sacrifice), we marched to the city. Three 
hore. watches and two hours after sunrise, at a propitious moment, we 
entered the palace, aad, amidst the congratulations and warm greet- 
ings of the people, put up in the edifices which had been newly 

built under the management of Mémur Khan,” 


a saectndes Of the beauty and elegance of these palaces the Emperor 


Rives new writes :— 
tld 51551 Cy clP gent 9 Las Sylee cals oy 
ys 5, JU gyld neg! pat _pycres Ui pa edly! y) cod (LJ 


oly 9 JS plL—sl » lg are ge slol wh Ke ul)i 
AAS oyyd jb) 


pre S Les ym pty 5s 5 
carrer oil le S aXe Jd pels oto S 
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‘‘Without exaggeration these are mansions delightful and charming and 
habitations lovely end attractive, exquisitely fine and elegant, adorned throughout 
with paintings and engravings, the work of the artists of the age. The sight 
was charmed with a view of verdant gardens, laid out with a profusion of flowers 
and odoriferous plants of great variety and description :— 


From head to feet whereever I behold thee, 
Beauty attracts the heart at each step urging, ‘that is the place for thee!” 


In all seven lakhs of rupees, equal to twenty-three Tomdns of the current 
coin of Irén, were spent on this building.”* 


The Emperor writes proudly of the capture of the fort of 
The fort of KAngré, hitherto not reached by the Mahomedan arms. Sultén 
rs sae r& re- Feroz Shah attempted it at the head of a large army, but failed. 
The army of Akbar attacked it, under Khan Jahin; but the siege 
was raised. Abdul Aziz Khén Nakshbandi was appointed Qiladar 

of Kéngré, and subsequently the Emperor himself visited it. 


Sumptuous His Majesty paid a visit to the new palace of Prince Khurram, 
entertain- and was pleased to accept the invitation of Q4sam Khan, to whom 
he paid a visit in his gardens in the envirous of Lahore, scattering 





* The buildings alluded to faco the gate of the fort on the west. The painted 
walls cau be still seen. Vide the account of the fort in Chapter LL 
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ten thousand rupees as nigsar on the way. The Lahore governor 
presented His Majesty with a ruby and a diamond, of great beauty 
and excellence, besides other curiosities. 


The same year (15th year of the reign) was marked by great 
rejoicings, which took place at Lahore on the betrothal of the son Bets bcs 
of Shahr Yé4r, the fifth son of the Emperor, with the daughter of or’s grandson. 
Nar Jahén by Ali Quli Beg Turkman, the grand-daughter of I’timad- 
ud-daula Madar-ul-Mulk, His Majesty’s Prime Minister. The 
Emperor sent gifts and valuables valued at a lakh of rupees, as 
Sanchak, or betrothal present. The Prime Minister gave a grand 
feast to the Imperial Omerahs in his new palace at Lahore. The 
Emperor writes in high terms of this palace, which was furnished ane Minis: 
with elegant suites of rooms and stately halls. His Majesty and “* # Palace: 
the royal Harem graced it with a visit, and were sumptuously en- 
tertained by the old Minister. Aftcr these events the Emperor 
marched to Agra. 


On the way, His Majesty was entertained near Jullundur by 
Nur Jah4n, in her new Serie, called the “ Nur Serée Mahal.” “At he Serae of 
this spot,” writes the Emperor, “the agents of Nir Jahén had Nur Mahal. 
built a spacious Serde and laid out a garden worthy of royalty. 

The buildings were complete, The Begam solicited the acceptance 

of an entertainment to which I gave my assent. She arranged a 

grand banquet, which, in its elegance and gaiety, surpassed all of its 

kind. She presented a varicty of curiosities and valuable gifts. ] | His Majes- 
selected some of these out of regard for her, and halted there for al by Nat 
two days. Mfr Quém-ud-din, Dewan of the Suba of the Panjab, Sabha. 

was permitted to return to Lahore.” 

In the nineteenth year of the reign, Yamin-ud-daula Asif | Asif Khas 
Khan was appointed viceroy of Lahore, in succession to Sidig govern r of 
Kh&n. Lahore continued to prosper under his munificent adminis- peor. 
tration, and his taste for architecture tended much to embellish the 
town and the citadel ; but the Emperor’s own end was near. His 
last days were embittered by the treason of Nur Mahal, his beloved 
consort, who, no longer guided by the wholesome counsel of her 
good father and mother (who had both died by this time), began to 
concoct plans for usurping the empire, and advancing the interests 
of her own son-in-law, Shahr Yar, to the deprivation of Shah 
Jahan, the rightful heir. Shah Jahén’s jagirs in Hissar and the 
Dodb were confiscated and made over to Shahr Yar, and the Prince 
was told to select equivalent estates in the Deccan and Gujrat.* had oy 


peror’s death, 
This drove the Prince into revolt. The Emperor fell ill in Kashmir 1628 A, D. 


* Iqbalndma Jahangirt, page 196, edition of 1865, Calcutta, : 
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and was on his wayto Lahore when he died at Réjouri, in 1628 A D., 
in the twenty-second year of his reign. His body was sent to alors, 
under charge of Maqsud Khén, and, according to the will of the 
deceased was interred in the garden of Nar Jahén, on the banks of 
the Ravi, on the morning of Friday. 

ne Shéh Jahén.—Sultén Khurram (Shéh Jahén) was born at 

Sia, 1502 A. Lahore on 30th Rabi-ul-Awal 1000 A. H. (1592 A.D.), his mother 
being the daughter of Ude Singh, R&éna of Mérw&r. He received 
the title of Sh4h Jahén from his father in 1616, when he was nomi- 
nated successor of the Emperor, as well as Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Deccan. When Jahfngir died, Sh&h Jahén was 
in the Deccan. Nur Jahén wished to raise to the throne 
Shahr Y4r, to whom she had married her daughter Mehr-ul-nissa 
by Sher Afgan. Shahr Y4r, who from his want of abilities, got the 
nickname Ndshudni 3 x2\i (good for nothing), was in Lahore 


when he heard of the Emperor’s death, and, instigated by his in- 

pr sy priate: triguing wife, proclaimed himself emperor. He seized upon the 
pf aag @% royal treasure and all the establishments of government at Lahore. 
To win the favor of the soldiery and the nobles, he wasted seventy 

lakhs of rupees in gifts and presents, and collected around him an 

army of fifteen thousand men. In the meanwhile, Yamin-ud-daula 

Asif Khan, acting in conjunction with Khan-i-Azim (Irfédat Khan), 

raised the royal canopy over the head of Daéwar Bakhsh, surnamed 

Bol&ki, son of Khusrow, near Bhimber, the object being to avoid 

the chances of rebellion and gain time for the arrival of Prince 

ae Pelee , Khurram at the capital to assume the royal titles. Boldki, being 
blinded. saluted as king, proceeded to Lahore ; and the royal troops under 
him encountered the mercenaries raised by Shahr Y4r at a distance 

of three kos from the city. The latter, unable to face the imperial- 

ists, broke and fled. Shahr Ydr concealed himself in the ladies’ 

Procia ma. 2Pattments in the citadel, but was, the following day, brought out 
tion of Shéh by a eunuch, placed in confinement, and, three days afterwards, 
Jahéa ss Em blinded. Shéh Jahén was proclaimed at Lahore, and the Khutba 
pee ght reaj in his name in all the mosques. Shahr Yar, Dawar Bakhsh, 
of the royal with his brother, Gar Shésp, and Tahmures and Hoshing, sons of 
tal kare La. > the drunken D&nial, who had espoused the cause of Shahr Yar, 


death at La 
hore. were all put to death at Lahore. 


< Khi se Khizmat Parast Khén was appointed viceroy of Lahore, and a 
cpoainted n ted dress of honour, consisting of a jewelled sword, dagger and rich 
take of stuffs, was received for Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan. 


pie = Sh&h Jahén was particularly attached to Lahore, as his birth- 


aitobed = t© place. According to the Badshéhndma, the royal Harem of Jahangit 
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remained in the palace ef Lahure until the fourth year of the 
reign, when they were conducted to Agra by Motamid Khén. The 
royal Princes, for the mest part, lived here with the Harem. It was 
the resort of the nobles and learned men, who were honored with rich 
presents on the occasion of their visit to the capital. The carpet a ae 
manufactory of Lahore, established by Shé&h Jah&n, is the subject of Mannfactot y 
praise in the account of the sixth year of the Emperor's reign. “So 
soft and delicate are these carpets,’ says Abdul Hamid “ that, 
compared with them, the carpets made in the manufactery of the 
King of Persia look like coarse canvas.” These were made of 
pashm and shawl. A similar manufactory existed in Kashmir. All 
the reoms in the royal palace were furnished with these beautiful 


carpets. 
After his accession to the throne, Sh4h Jahén held his court W@=" mg : 


at Lahore in 1038 A. H. (1628 A.D.) Hakim Ilm-ud-din, sur- tara G28. 
named Wazir Khfn, was then viceroy of the Panjab. An interesting aan 
account of the Emperor’s visit to Lahore is given in the Badshéhndma 

of Abdul Hamid :—‘The royal camp, having moved from the tank of DF ignleecr tes 
Khawaja Hoshiér, in the environs of Lahore, reached the capital on sit to Lahore. 
the 7th of Ramzan. At some distance from the town, His Majesty was 

received with great pomp by Wazir Khan (who presented him with 

one thousand Ashrajis, by way of Nissar), the grandees and nobles 

of Lahore and the Subedars of Provinces. He entered the palace 

in state after the first watch of the day. On the 9th, Wazir Khan 

presented His Majesty with jewels, gold and silver utensils, rich 

stufis, carpets, horses and camels, valued at four lakhs of 1upees, 

which he had collected during the period of his viceroyalty in the 

Panjab, The same day, Said Khan, Subedér of Cébul, having had 

the honour of an audience, presented His Majesty with one thou- 

sand Ashrajis, one hundred horses, and one hundred camels 

Kalich Khan, governor of Multén, made a present of eighteen horses 

of Irak, together with curiosities of Persia. The rank of Nijabat 

Khé&n, Faujdar of Kangra, was raised, and other Subed4rs weie s1- 

milarly honored. The whole of the presents amounted to ten lakhs 

of rupees.” On the 15th, His Majesty visited the mausoleum of 

Jannat Makani (Jahangir), and distributed rupees ten thousand to 

the poor, while rupees five thousand were distributed by the royal 

Princes who accompanied him. His Majesty who entertained much 

respect for the fakirs, paid a visit to the Saint Mian Mir. “He was” . His Mejes- 
says Mulla Abdul Hamid, “aholy man, indifferent to the world, wit'te the 
and spoke but little. His Majesty, knowing that he cared not for yatt M28 
worldly wealth, presented him with a rosary and a turban of white _ 

cloth and received his benedictions.” 
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ec ta aed “On the 19th,” according to the same authority, “he visited 
wal, ar ther Sheikh Bildwal, another fakir of great sanctity and piety, in Lahore, 
holy = of ond presented him with Rs. 2,000, which, however, the Sheikh dis- 

tributed among his fakirs, as he never kept any thing for himself 


but spent all he got on his alms-house,”’ 


5 abbeJx As the buildings of the Daulatkhana, or Fort of Lahore, had 
ape new pa- been neglected for a long time, the Emperor availed himself of the 
"1 opportunity of his arrivsl in the capital of the Panjab to order the 
reconstruction of the Ghuslkhdna and Khwdbgéh (i. ¢., the bath- 
rooms and sleeping apartments) according to plans designed by skil- 
ful engineers. The supervision of these buildings was entrusted to 
Wazir Kh&n, who was ordered to finish the works by the time of 
His Majesty’s return frygym Kashmir. The Shah Burj, or the regal 
bs : tower, built by JexgateMakani (Jahéngir) having failed to impress 
. Shéh Jahan, he @d@red the building to be dismantled and built 
anew, the execution of the work being left to the taste ot Yamin- 
ud-daula Asif Khan who had already displayed much tact and 

judgment in the embellishment of the Imperial Court.* 


The palace On the 21st, His Majesty and the royal Princes and ladies were 

of Asif Khén. 
sumptuously entertained by Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan, in his new 
palace at Lahore, which he had constructed ata cost of twenty 
He enter- lakhs of rupees.t Yamin-ud-daula, on this occasion, presented the 
ate ree Emperor with jewels, horses, rich stuffs and other curiosities, valu- 
ed at six lakhs of rupees, exclusive of presents to the members of 
the royal family. After the 21st, three days were spent in Jahdn- 
’ girébéd, known as Hiran Minara (the modern Shekhupura) in hunt- 
hom’ 5! ing the deer which abounded in that locality. His Majesty was 
greatly delighted with this excursion, as the sport was abundant. He 
did not think the building constructed here by Jannat Makani 

# Amal-i-Saleh. 


+ According to the Amal-i-Saleh of Mahomed Saleh Lahori, the palace of 
Asif Khan was situated in the maidan of nakhas or horse-market close to the 


citadel, The author gays :— 
AS yaled yldeeyhSy pyte aed emo yd S905) rte ye 
oe) dlp gle jo cane len yor wt! cglSguey S gue [ol Come 
eI po Jas caddy nai) P<) wes | ohne asl) pe lelilall 
4 
oda adhd als } enrero pls plans’ SSoul ° { 
Meaning that ‘* Yamin-ud-daula had built these lofty and ga a edifices in 
the direction of the Fort on the boandary of the horse-market p where tra- 
ders and merchants assemble daily in this city, the cost of the construction of 
the buildings being twenty lakhs of rupees, and the period in which they reached 
completion ten years.” Now, the place south of the Badshéhi pan and north 
of the Tahsil Court is locally known as tle Nakhas, and this lidentity as the spot 
where the palaces of Asif Kh&n were, The place should not be confounded with 
the Nakhas of later (or Daré Shekoh’s) time on the site of the present Sultéin’s 
seraie outaide the Delhi gate. 
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such as it should have been. It was, therefore, ordered that anew 

building, of exquisite design and beauty, should be constructed. The 

building was completed in a year, at a cost of Rs. 80,000. On the 

24th, the royal troops moved to the Ravi. On the Emperor’s return al 
from Kashmir, Wazir Khan presented His Majesty with a travelling fom Kash 
throne of gold, valued at Rs. 50,000, fifty horses of Irék, and other pom 
curiosities valued at two lakhs. His Majesty again paid his res- 

pects to the Saints Mian Mir and Sheikh Bildwal. 


In 1041 A. H. (1631 A.D.) the Court was again held at Lahore. 
Candahfr, which had been in possession of the Persians since the 
seventeenth year of Jahingir’s reign, was, about this time, surren- 
dered to the Emperor of India by Ali Mardén Khf&n, its governor, 4); wa, 
who joined Sh&h Jahén at his Court at Lahgre. The Emperor re-dén Kh én 
ceived him most kindly and created him an ir. of the first rank, oe ee oe 
An interesting account of his first interview wi‘ the Emperor is bore, 163! 4... 
given in the Shah Jahdn Naima (Amal-i-Saleh) of Mahomed Saleh — he 
Lahori :—The Emperor, after the close of the war in the Deccan, 
visited Akbarabéd (Agra) and thence proceeded to Lahore. On the 
bank of the tank of Raja Todar Mal, Wazir Kh&n, the Subedfér of 
Lahore, Sh&h Quli Khén, Faujdar of Kangr&é and Bakhtiar Khan, 
Faujdar of Lakhi Jungle, paid him their respects, each offering 
Nazar in proportion to his rank and dignity. On the 15th of 
Rajab, His Majesty, having started from the garden of Hoshiar 
Kh4n, entered the Daulatkhdna* (fort) of Lahore at a propitious 
hour, throwing gold and silver throughout the way.t Under orders 
of His Majesty, Mot’amid Khéin, Mir Bakhshi, or Master of Ord- 
nance, and Tarbiat Khan, the Second Bakhshi, having received Ali 
Mardén Khfn up to the gate of Khas-o-’Am, introduced him to the 
Emperor’s audience. The Khén, having paid his obeisance, offered 
His Majesty a nazar of one thousand gold mohars, and was honored 
with a khillat, consisting of silk and embroidered clothes, a jewell- 
ed turban with aigrette, a jewelled dagger, shield and sword. He 
was created an Amir with the rank of 6000 personhel, and received 
two horses with embroidered saddles and four elephants with silver 
housings, one of the elephants, named Koh Shikan, being remark- 
able for its large size. The haveli of Itmad-ud-daula was made 
over to him for a residence. Moreover, from the date cf his leaving 
Candahar tu the day of his arrival at Lahore, all the expenses of 
the way, which amounted to ten lakhs of rupees, were paid by the 
State Treasury. Twenty thousand rupees were also bestowed on 

® The citadel is invariably called ‘‘ Daulat Khan,” or house of wealth.” 

cave aot Sia a Seaton tas the, cuntom of the Prine of Fadia te throw 
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his servants. As he had come fresh from a fertile and cool con- 
try, the Emperor was pleased to appoint him to the governor 
ship of Kashmir. Ali Beg, his son-in-law, and Abdullah Beg and 
Ismail Beg, his sons, were honored with high ranks in the State. 


Tahove to Lahore was at this time in the height of its splendour. The peo- 
ie he aa of ple were prosperous beyond all precedent. Following the example 
A set by the Emperor, many of the Omerahs decorated the city with 
beautiful edifices, and Mahomed Séleh, Lahori, in his excellent 

work, the Amal-i-Saleh, mentions in this;connection, smong others _ 

the names of Wasir Khén and Allami Afzal Kh&n who each 
constructed spacious private edifices at Lahore about this time. Be- 

sides the countless military retainers of the Emperor, the pictur- 

esque cavalcades of the Princes Royal and the attendants of the nu- 

merous nobles and grandees of State, the sight of the Governors and 

Viceroys of Provinces from the Narbada and Tapti to the confines of 

Candahfr and Ghazni, and their vast hosts of followers, who came 

here to pay their homage to the Shahinshah, or king of kings, af- 

forded a most imposing and gorgeous spectacle. Here came also the 

envoys of foreign nations, the bearers of friendly letters to the Emper- 

or, or of the curiosities of their respective countries for presentation 

Visits of him. Lahore was at this time visited by the Envoys of the Amir of 
Ambassadors Balkh, the Wali of Turan, the Safavi King of Persia,* and Ali Pasha 
ropa ™* the sovereign of Bussorah. The Emperor was profuse in his gifts and 
presents. From the highest to the lowest, all alike shared his mu- 

P files ere nificence and generosity. On each visit to the mausoleum of his 
Emperor. father, he distributed not less than ten thousand rupees to the reli- 
gious people and other pious men attached to the institution. 

Other occasions, such as the anniversary of the Prophet, the night 

of Miraj (when Mahomed is believed to have gone to the highest 

heaven), the King’s anniversary, the festival of Nauroz, or new 

year’s day, were not few when the poor were partakers of His Ma- 

jesty’s generosity, and thousands of rupees were distributed to them 

as alms. On each Miraj night, ten thousand rupees were distribut- 

ted to the Hajfizes and other pious and religious men of the city. 

His The king was exceedingly kind to his ministers and nobles and 
tesy fo his honored them with visits. During his stay at Lahore on this occa- 
ministersand sion, he was entertained successively by Ali Mard4n Khén, Allami 
# Mahomed Saleh says, in the Shéh Jahdn Ndma :—“ Mirza Yadgar Beg, 

the Envoy of the Shh of reia, who had been staying at Lahore fer some time 

past, was at this time presented with a dress of honor consi of valuable clothes 

St Frks EY Geeencccartan ei oa ad Sa 

besides two lakhs cf ra rapees cash. At this time His Hie Majety pnt 


Surahé (long necked flask) and a dish 
at fore Sat Ringe Sarah. nag onal st) Envoy, wr Shdk Jakin Nama. 
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Afcal Khén, Allami Wazir Khén and Yami Seth tans 

each of whom presented him with presents valued at several 

lakhs of rupees. The Id festival coming on the first of Sha- Pisag Id tee- 
wal, His Majesty proceeded in State to the Zdgah, and, at going and 
returning, threw gold and silver ( pr? 99d ) from his elephant, to 


be scrambled for by the poor and needy. After a stay of a few 
months at Lahore, His Majesty proceeded to Cabul, vid Peshawar 
and Ali Masjid. 

On his return to Lahore, the same year (1631 A.D.), Ali Mar rm merase 
dan Khan, now created Viceroy of Lahore and Kashmfr, with a rank viceroy of 
of 7,000 personnel and 7.000 horse, with His Majesty’s permission, apt nd 
had the palace gorgeously illuminated on the night of Lelat-ul- 

Bavrét (or Shab-i-barat). “The Khfn’s officials,” writes Mulla 
Abdul Hamid, “ acting under his instructions, illuminated the outer Pecks ae 
walls of the Halls of general and special audience, which are very palace. 
extensive, from the foot to the top, by placing lamps on planks of 

wood arranged in various decorative forms. His Majesty, having 
taken his seat in the jharoka, had a full view of these illuminations. 

Ali Mardén Khin had curious fireworks made after the fashion of 
Persia. A display of these fireworks in all their varieties and co- 

lours greatly pleased His Majesty. As usual on these occasions, ru- 

pees ten thousand were distributed as alms to the poor.” On 
Mullah Abdul Hakim Sialkoti and Mulla F4zil 400 Ashrajfis each 

were bestowed.* 

Ithaving been represented by Ali Mardin Khén that one of |The canal 
his followers was an adept in the art of constructing canals, His Ma- dén Khan. 
jesty ordered a canal to be excavated, from the place where the Ravi 
descends from the hills into the plains, irrigating the country 
through which it should pass. Rupees one lakh were given to 
Ali Mardén Khfn for constructing the canal, and preparations were 
made for cutting a canal from the village Rajpur, in Nurpur, to the 
environs of Lahore, a distance of 48 jarib koss. 


The Emperor paid a second visit to Kashmir. On his return 
to the capital of the Panjéb. Wazir Khan was appointed Subedar of 
Agra and joined his new appointment under the orders of His Ma- 
jesty. Arsalé Aqua, envoy of the Sultén of Turkey, was presented ,, 1. Se- 
with a khillat of honor valued at fifteen thousand rupees. The ‘adullaof Chi- 
court continued to be held at Lahore. In 1043 A. H. (1633 A, D.) not introdue- 
Mulla Sa’adullah of Chiniot, having been introduced to the King aad Led 
through Misawi Khén, was created a Mansabdér of 1000 and pv, 








# Shah Jahan Ndéma of Mahomed Saleh. 


yer f og unt 
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appointed superintendent of the royal household.* The following 

year, the canal of Ali Mardin Khén having been completed ata 

total cost of two lakhs of rupees, His Majesty ordered that a spa- 

Sight cious garden, with chambers, baths, reservoirs and fountains, be laid 
re out, 1634 out on its banks, Accordingly, the foundations of these gardens 
; were laid out on the 3rd of Rabi-ul-Awal, and Khalilullah Kh4én was 
entrusted with the execution of the work with the help of other 

servants of State. On the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Awal, the work of 

planting trees and flowers was commenced, and the Badshihndma 

gives a long detail of the trees planted, which included fruit trees 

The death from Cébul and Candahfér. The same year, news having arrived 
chin ‘ Tae from Agra of the death there of Wazir Khén, from cholic, His Ma- 
A. D. jesty expressed his grief, and condoled with the sons of the deceased 
Dp of Of the death of their father. On the 17th of Shabfn, the Emperor 
Asif Khén, lost another faithful servant, Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan, Khan-t- 
1654. Khanan, commander-in-chief of India, His Majesty’s father-in-law, 
and the brother of Nar Jahén. By order of the king, his remuins 

were interred in the land close to the chouk of Jilow Khana, to the 

west of the mausoleum of Jannat Makani (Jahangir), and a grand 

dome was ordered to be raised to his memory. Khilluts of condo- 

lence were sent to the members of his family, and Zoras, consisting 

of nine pieces of cloth each, were sent to the female members of the 

The Emper- deceased minister’s Harem. A dress of honor was sent to Shéesta 


Scisene ra Khia, son of the deceased, who was governor of Behar, together with 


sais an autograph letter from the Emperor. In it the Emperor wrote :— 


emgee UA Gla heT Syl sent alll lee 

Lael LOI plan) slate ppt pike mtr} dy) sl 9h 
certlen) Hedi nme ye mrely Shy tl ormy! retabeall Kal 
Jo—atles calls Sle eli d Aidala SIKady 4 SS pal Al 
cwrsbhes yey SUIS lt S yolel cevtintin sble 9 jolts Se 
AM SU ptioll FS Heed tl oS d) antl old Sly ams 
Bd Vy Gatst Mle ylOls S lai! 5! .S Is Syst y 
ene) Shame lind 9 bey pp bmee Sib 3! ya WES ad 


. rding to the Shah Jahdn Ndma, Sheikh Sa’adullah was introduced to the 
Em aoe through the Sadr-us-sadur (Chief Judge or Chancellor) Musawi Khan 
in the month of Ramzan, 1050 A. H. (1640 A. D.). The Emperor was much 

leased with the young man’s address, and, in the course of the year, created 
fim a Khdn, witn a rank of 1000 personnel and 500 horse, and appointed him 
Superintendent of Ghuslkhana. The following year his Mansab was increased to 
to 3000 personnel and 2000 horse. He was 4 a Lord of the Privy Chamber, 
and became the Emperor's trusted councillor. In the fourth year he was 
installed in the office of Minister, and in the seventh year created a Mansabdar 
of 7000 personnel and 7000 horse with the title of Allamt Fakdmi (the most 
learned and the most wise.) 
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pial S gdinyyh gynct msile galylety |) dant gazble 
dary le odes plrheriS carding |y dye Sages dyleat Sleake 
Jao late 95h! 399 Syd Syd by Sloladl wala ewle » WIS ,S 
‘The champion of faith, the right hand of State, Asif Khin Khdn-i-Khandn, 
Commander-in-chief, having, in obedience to the command of God, which says, 
¢O thou who art happy with His recollection, return te thy God, and be happy in 
His kingdom, as He is happy with thee,’ responded to His call by saying : ‘Here I 
am ready, O Lord, to obey thy command,’ travelled to the world of eternity to- 
wards the evening of Wednesday, the seventeenth of the sacred month of Shabén, 
our truth-seeking and right-thinking mind, which was much attached to that 
adept in the art of government, has been grieved at this loss. But whereas, in 
such cases of destiny, there is no help for the seekers after truth, but to submit 
to the immutable Power, we are content with what has come to pass, To you, 
the servant of the royal house, our advise is that, without transgressing the rules 
of contentment, you shall make yourself happy with a prayer for the prolongation 
of our august and noble life, bearing in mind that our royal favers to you ale 
always on the increase.” 

A famine having broken out in Kashmir, in 1634 A. D., owing Relief of 
to the excessive rains during the spring harvest and the destruction ee Aglare 
of crops by the floods, thousands of indigent people from that coun- from Kash- 
try repaired to Lahore. A body of these destitute men, exceeding _ 
thirty thousand in number, having one morning made their appcar- 
ance at the darshan of the jharoka, the Emperor was pleased to 
grant a lakh of rupees for their relief, and it was ordered that, as long 
as they staid at the capital, food should be distributed to them daily. 

Fifty thousand rupecs were also sent to Kashmir for the relief of the 
famine-stricken people. On the 15th of Zilhij, His Majesty honow- 

ed Ali Mardén Khan with a visit to his house, and the Kh&n pre- 

sented the Emperor with jewels and valuables to the amount of 

Rs. 180,000. On Rai Mukand Dfés, Dewan of the late Yamin-ud. ks "oh he 
daula, was conferred the rank of 500 personnel and 100 horse, and Darbar. 

he was appointed Daftardar of Khalsa (or in charge of the State 

Office), while Bahfri Mal, the late Daftardar, was appointed De- 

wan of the Suba of the Panjab. 


The Court remained at Lahore in 1635, when the nuptials The mar. 
of the Emperor’s fourth son, Prince Mordd Bakhsh, with the Cee Mok 
daughter of Shih Nawéz Khién, Sa/vi, took place there. The Bakhsh. 
occasion was marked with great rejoicings, and the festivities lasted 
many days. After these proceedings, the Prince was sent to Mul- 
tin as Governor. The Imperial Gardens called the Farah Bakhsh 
and Fyz Bakheh, having been completed, His Majesty graced them 


with his presence.” Towards the close of the year, the Court 
moved to Agra. 


a 
For an account of this visit, see the history of the Shalimar Gardens in Chapter II, 
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In 1638 A.D., the Emperor again visited Lahore, on his 
way to Kashmir. He put up in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh and 
Farah Bakhsh, and had no time to enter the city. Kalij Khan 
Biersa. was now Viceroy of the Panjéb, and Khanjar Khan, his nephew, 
‘sdullah made “aujdar of Kangra, The same year Allami Sa’adullah was installed 
an ad the in the office of Prime Minister, and his rank was increased to 5,000 
personnel and 2,000 horse. His Majesty returned to Lahore on the 
15th of Ramzan. In all his journeys he was accompanied by his 
The Bad- faithful daughter, Jahfn Ara, the Badshah Begam (* Princess 
mane Royal”) who had all the privileges and allowances of her deceased 
mother. She was unmarried, and is described by the historians of 
Shéh Jahdn as ‘ very handsome and accomplished.’ She was not 
less famous for her wit, generosity, and beauty, than for her devotion 
to her royal father. She was in receipt of an allowance of sixty 
lakhs of rupees per annum. As in the days of her mother, Salyan- 
nissa Khénam was the manager of her household and the custodian 
The Em- of her seal. The Emperor was strongly attached to her, and she was 
Lechuient zl his constant companion and remained with him until his last mo- 
her. ments. On the 29th of Shaw4l, of the same year, Nar Jahan, the 
MS aa Pig widow of Jahangir, who was in receipt of two lakhs of rupees per 
1638 A. D. annum, died at Lahore, and was buried in a mausoleum which she 
had herself built close to the tomb of her brother Asif Khan. The 
Court was held at Lahore for the next two years, though the cam- 
paigns in Balkh and Badakshén compelled the Emperor to pay 
visits to Cébul from the capital of the Panjéb. According to the 
Badshahndma, the revenue of the Suba of Lahore at this time 
was 90 karors ; that of the Suba of Multén 28 karors ; and that 

of the Suba of Kashmir 15 karors. 


Death of In the year 1675, the Premier noble, Ali Mardin Khan, died 
x ee of diarrhoea, on his way to Kashmir. He had proceeded by boat 
"ag far as Machiwara when his complaint assumed a fatal form- 
His body was conveyed by boat to Lahore by his son, Ibrahim 

Khfn, and interred there in the mausoleum of his mother. He 

held a rank of 2,000 personnel and 500 horse, besides an inam of 

thirty lakhs of rupees. The Emperor was much grieved at his 

death. The deceased left four sons, Abdullah Beg, Ibrahim Khan, 

Ismail and Ishak, who were each amply provided for by the Em- 

peror. Their rank in the army was also raised. The deceased had 

an extensive staff of officials in his employ, for whom suitable pro- 

vision was made by the Emperor. Mahomed Mokim, his Dewan, 

Khwaja Isméil, his house-steward, Lashkar Khan, and a host of others, 
weretaken into the Imperial service. The deceased left estates valu- 

ed at one karor of rupees. Of these fifty lakhs were escheated to 
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the State, in lieu of the government demand, and of the rest, thirty 
lakhs were given to Ibrahim Khan, the most beloved of the sons of 
the deceased, while the remaining twenty lakhs were distributed 
among the other three sons.* 


The following men of note flourished at Lahore during the 
reign of Shih Jahan — 


1. Sheikh Mahomed Mir. commonly known as Mian Mir, & Sheikh Ma- 

man of great fame, universally esteemed for his piety and learning. homed Mir. 
He entertained an entire contempt for the world, devoted his whole 
time to prayers and meditation, and possessed great spiritual power. 
Shah Jahn paid him several visits, and he was the spiritual guide 
of Déré Shekoh, the Emperor’s eldest son. According to the Shdh 
Jahdén Nima, he was buried in “ the village of Ghiaspur close to 
Alam Ganj, Lahore.” 


2. Sheikh Biléwal Quadri, a man of great religious sanctity sheikh Ri- 
and picty. He was attached to the Dervishes, and fed the poor and !#wal Quadri. 
the needy. His speech was eloquent, and he preached morality 
and the science of religion to the people. He established an alms- 
house at Lahore, in which hundreds of destitute persons were fed. 

He died in Shabén 1046 A,H. (1636 A. D.), and was buried at Lahore. 


3. Mulla Shéh, a native of Badakshén, and a scholar of great 
merit. He came to Lahore in 1023 Hijra (1614) A. D., and became 
a disciple of Mian Mir. He lived in seclusion and meditation, and 
according to the Shdh Jahdn Ndma, following the example of his 
religious preceptor, never married. He used to go to Kashmir for the 
hot weather, passing the cold weather at Lahore, but subsequently 
he abandoned the practice of journeying to Kashmir, and, at the re- 
quest of his preceptor, passed his whole time in Lahore. He often 
composed poetry, insisting on the instability of this world, and exhort- 
ing people to walk in the path of rightcousness, and acquire the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being. He died at Lahore in 1072 A.H. 
(1661A. D.), and was buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of 
his religious preceptor. The following is a specimen of his poeti- 
cal composition :— 


NAD JSS, Fl ate tr gSess Dred JS»! jes ost le! His cs) 
De Jy ray er tetyy ty sl yt bin) 9 caybe she ayo 


* ‘0 thou with chains on thy feet and a lock on thy heart, be careful ! 
O thou with thine eyes closed and feet entangled in clay, be careful ! 
Contemplating a journey to the West, yet with thy face to the Kast, 
O, traveller, with thy back to thy destination, be careful !” 


Mulla Shéh. 


Pe apERR 


® Shah Jahdn Nama of Mahomed Sélch, 
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a by éja 4. Khwdja Bahért, a native of Babér (Bengal). Having 
come to the Panjfb in early life, he became a disciple of Mian Mir. 

He died in 1041 A. H. (1631 A. D.), and was buried in the precincts 

of the mausoleum of his religious teacher. He is credited by the 

author of the Badshdhndma with having performed many miracles, 


Mullah Ab- 5. Mulla Abdul Hakim, Sialkoti, a great scholar, author and 
mala xm, commentator, His fame for learning spread throughout the empire 
of Hindustan, and for sixty years he gave instruction to the people 

in Philosophy aud Theology. His chief works are Commentaries 

on Byzavi, Mukaddimat Arba’talayaj, Mutawal, Shrah Moafique, 

Shamga, ’Akayad Mulla Jalél and Hikmat-ul-Ain. His long and 

uscful career was brought to a close in 1067 A. H. (1656 A.D.) He 


left a son Mauléna Abdullah. 


Allami Sa 6, Allami Sa’adullah Khdn, by caste a Thaim, and resident of 
‘adulla Khan. y7ayzah Pitraki, in Chiniot. His father was a cultivator, and the 
family lived in great privation. Sa’adulla, at an early age, came to 
Lahore, and lived in mosques where he prosecuted his studies as a 
Darvesh. He then went to Delhi, where he completed his studies 
and became an accomplished scholar. His tutor held office in the 
Tasbth Khana, or chapel royal, and through his influence he 
became a stipend-holder there. He attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and was by degrees raised to the dignity of Wazir. He 
died in 1067 A. H. (1656 A. D.) 


Mulla Ala- 7. Mulla Ala-ul-Mulk, surnamed Fazil Khan. He was a 
rer skilful engineer, and an adept in the art of canal engineering. The 
Shalimar Gardens of Lahore were designed by him and executed 
under his superintendence. On the death of Yamin-ud-daula he 
became Wazir of the empire, but had held his high office for only 

two weeks where he died in 1073 A. H. (1662 A.D.) 


Maulina 8. Mauldna Mahomed Fazil, Badakhshdni. He was a na- 
Fa aie B “4 tive of Badakhsh&n, and, on coming to India, became a disciple of 
dakhshdvi. ula Jamal, Lahori, in Theology and Jurisprudence. He held the 

office of Adalati at Lahore in the time of Jahangir, and held the 
same office in the time of Sh4h Jahfn until the eighth year of the 
reign, when he retired from the public service. His death occurred 


at Lahore. 


Mulla Jé- 9. Mulla Jémi, Lahori. He was aman of great learning, 
mi, Lahori, nd devoted his time to giving instruction to the people. He was 
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also a poct of great talent, The following stanza is a specimen of 
his poetical performance :— 


esrtsldyy Ga gS slate > carpe — eatsldy Lad slreyl JS SB 
* eoatals ih dd yy Ses carne gS ay cone glS y—00 9! eee) dadyS 


“He who turned away his mind from the affairs of the world 

Has learnt a good lesson of it ; 

They say the earth rests on the hora of a bull, 

Without doubt, he who takes upon himself the burden of worldly affairsis 

like unto a bull.”* 

Mulla J&émi died at Lahore. His tomb is situated in the pre- 
cincts of the mausoleum of Mahomed Tahir, Bandyi, and a mosque 
is attached to it. 


10. Chandar Bhan. He was anative of Lahore, and was& Chandar 
man of great literary attainments. He composed poctry under the Bhan. 
poetical name Brahman. The following couplet is given as a speci- 
men of his composition :— 


ONS) no plsil sd) aby! U pte 
Vyesd yt sls slag 4s) op! toc 


¢¢ With the closing of the eye the life is closed, 
The Journey ot life is accomplished, but even the sound of the feet is not 
ear 


Il, Mir Abdul Karim. He was the Mir Imarat, or superin- Mir Abdul 
tendent of public works of Lahore in the time of Shfh Jahdn. Karin. 


12. Hakim Alim-ud-din, alias Wazir Khan, the founder of Hakim 
the mosque in the city of Lahore bearing his name. He was a na- Alim-ud-din. 
tive of Chiniot.t According to the Dadshahnima, after acquiring a 
knowledge of Arabic and Philosophy, he became a scholar of Hakim 
Déwi, from whom he learnt the art of medicine. His accomplish- 
ments, as a physician, attracted the attention of Sh&h Jahdn, and in 
a short time, he made himself familiar with the temper and dispo- 
sition of the Emperor, the royal princes and the ladies of the J/arem. 

He was first appointed Superintendent of the Houschold wsWyey ol gtd 
again Mir Sémdn, or Superintendent of Royal Kitchen, from which 





* According to Hindu Mythology, the earth rests on th 
The author here says that the man who takes upon himeelf the reas Of this 
world is nothing more or less than a bull, é. ¢., he is a foolish person, 


+ The remains of his palaces still ett exist at Chiniot, to the 
the town. The chambers and vaulted rooms enclosed by ill of cid wowace 
are works of great solidity and strength. The place is called ‘ Rekhtt’ by the 
le, and the quarter is inhabited by washermen who pay rent to Qazi Ghulém 
yder of Chinict. The descendants of Wazir Khin still live at Lahore, but they 


are in poor circumstances, except A j : 4 
tioned at Gujranwala, : pt Anwar Ali, Hovpital Assistant, now sta- 
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post he was soon promoted to the office of Dewan. He was then 
created an Amir, with a rank of 5,000 personnel and 5,000 cavalry, 
and was ultimately appointed Subedar of the Panjfib.* 


Sheikh Té- 13. Sheikh Tahir, Bandigi. He was anative of Lahore,t 
hir, Bandi. was a profound scholar and had numerous disciples According to 
the Tazkara Mojadda-dia, he was a disciple of Sheik Ahmed, Sir- 
handi Mojaddadi. He subsisted on the income derived from copy- 
ing books on Had¢s and Commentaries on the Koran, and his 
whole time was devoted to giving religious instruction to the peo- 
ple. He diedon 5th Moharram 1040 A. H. (1630 A.D), and 
was buried at Lahore.t 


The Tazkara Mojadda dia contains several letters in Persian, 
written by Mahomed Tahir to his spiritual guide in Sirhind. They 
are models of excellent Persian style. Wegive an extract from one 
of these here, as it will convey an idea of the religious notions pre- 
vailing at the time among orthodox Mahomedans :— 


Ny Spake lI sh 2S pebKeedyel) edb pByS pits p93 den gee 
9% Ply yt gdly aS dol el mae JI Lel59 yrolenS dete SS 
prt yl ne Nerve dato SS 9 WSy9) pet gl QS gles dussl| ob 
ah S tS oO ly gate Dll Kiptdl dem Iytrens perm magtd tangy? 5ISU 


Jptrely pS deer aS poly eb yo UI exol pte, | phos tte goledXyyS 
LY pode 95 ST 9d lea ley layla y awelayS ne dle pat le 
derlytreasyhem 69) Lopes Syleyd ge SyetS cslbll » Wy} 56 
gp pesdlasyS usydm 9» intial demrlye cuspdr ciay £555) 
Loyd cA yet ghd y SS He yd sSeoesSti yd derlyd car pdn 
J ptingue 
** My lord, may you ever live |The humblest of slaves, Mahomed Téhir, 
submits as follows :--When, after leaving your most exalted threshold, I made 
a 
ini 1 f ini i Id 
PS Ae en gly go 
leum of Shé&h Burhan in that place. The following was the impression of the seal 
of Wazir Khén on a document in possession of Qaz Qutb ud din, Rass of 
Chiniot :— 
jhemodgt gligle lyst gle sip dIpsrus slool Qyasls tbls 
‘¢ Through the favor of Shéh Jahén, the king cherisher of servazts, 


May Wazir Kh&n be ever honored in the world ” 

+ He lived in the walled city of Lahore in Mohalla Sheikh Ishaq (or modern 
Moti Bazar and Chuna Mand:) where the havels of Jamadar Khoshal Singh now 
18. 

+ His tomb is situated in Miam in a high walled enclosure, and is much 
respected by the Mahomedans, 
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my way to Lahore, at every step 1 said to myself,—‘ O unwise man! leaving the 
object of thy heart, where art thou going ?” Buta voice came from heaven—go on 
your way ; go on your way-—until at last I was dragged to this city. And I sat 
down, quite perplexed, in a corner of the Masjid. Suddenly the benign soul of His 
Holiness Khwéja Nakshband made its appearance, and insisted that I should be- 
gin the work to do which I had been ordered. In obedience to these orders, cer- 
tain men were employed (in the work of saying adorations of God.) Now the 
meeting is full. Holy men, of high dignity, are pouring in in troops and doing un- 
bounded favors. In particular, we have been honored with the presence of the 
souls of His Holiness, the Great Khwaja, namely, Khwéja Nakshband, and His 
Holiness, Ghaus-ul-’Azam, and His Holiness Khwaja Farid Ganj Shakar, who are 
all present in the circle of adoration and prayers.” 


14. Mulla Abdul Salém, Devi. According to the Badshdh- 
ndma, he learnt Arabic in Dev, his home. On coming to Dar-ul-Sal- 
tanat (Lahore) he became a pupil of Mulla Abdus Salim, Lahori, 
(No. 19 of Akbar’s time) in Jurisprudence and Theology. He first 
taught his pupils, and then became a public servant. At the time 
when Mulla Abdul Hamid wrote his Badshadhndma, he retired from 
public affairs and became a government pensioner, “to offer prayers,” 


according to the author, “ for the increasing prosperity of the 
asylum of the world.”’ 


15. Mulla Yusuf, Lahort. According to the Badshéhndma he 
was an ’Alim-i-’Amil, or “a learned man who acted on what he 
read.” He wasa disciple of Mulla Jamél, ZLahori, and was well 
versed in history, commentary on the Koran Hadis, and other 
law books. He gave instruction to the people for fifty years, and 
died at the age of eighty. 


16. Sheikh Abul Ma’ali. According tothe Badshahndma, he 
was a native of Bhera, then in the pargana of Lahore. He had much 
respect for the saint Mian Mir, and acquired a knowledge of 
Theology from him. He was alive when Mulla Abdul Hamid 


wrote his work The author says regarding the religious sanctity 
of the Sheikh,— 


csldat sdohsy oll oS heed oS) yadneS SEO a lelyls 
NS ptae 9 SU Sy) te ane] Fly ered Ipbtue ab S155 att 
WK eJIS 105 9 31 gatdla slo Jyh oy! ACD) 
‘* And having severed his connection from relati d is oc- 
cupying his time in preparing for parr the path af visio a erarlg ; He is 


confined to his own place : has eyes full of tears, and a heart parched (with the 


fire of the love of God) ; from the appearance of his forehead may be judged the 
warmth of his mind (ia the cause of God.)” 


Aurangzeb.—Owing to the prosecution of protracted wars in 
the Deccan, Aurangzeb had less time to hold his Court at Lahore 
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than his predecessors; but in the public correspondence Lahore was, 
as usual, styled the Dur-ul-Saltanat. D&r& Shekoh, the eldest son 
ris sauas of Sh&h Jahan, was fond of Lahore, where he was extremely popu- 
and chauk of lat, and fixed his residence there. He took great interest in the 
Déré Shekoh. welfare of the city, which he adorned with beautiful buildings and 
spacious chauke, or market-places. Where the Sultan’s serae now 
is, existed the chauk, or square, of D4ré Shekoh, with one large gate- 
way on each side. One of these gates on the north, decorated with 
Kansi work, and in shape and style resembling the front gate of 
Wazir Khan’s mosque, existed up to the commencement of the 
British period, but was dismantled about 1854. The place now 
called Shahidganj was the horse-market. The mosque to the south 
of the serae was built by Abdullah Khén, cotwal,or police magistrate, 
of Lahore, in the time of Aurangzeb, who held his court at the Na- 
khaskhana, or horse-market. 


Déré She- Daré Shekoh was a high-spirited, generous, and amiable prince. 
al ished He had an air of regal dignity, and was frank and brave. He was 
Prince. a free-thinker and employed his leisure in the cultivation of letters. 

Theology was his favorite theme, and he was the author of many 
books treating of that subject, and narrating the lives of holy men, 
Among the works of Déré Shekoh are the Sajinat-ul-Aulia, a work 
on the lives and doings of Mahomedan saints, the Sakinat-ul-Aulia, 
on the life of Mian Mir and his successors, Dewani Iksiri Azim, 
Risalah-i-Maarif, the Shathiati Darg and the Sirr-i-Akbar or “The 
Great Mystery.” He was the disciple of Mulla Shh, the disciple of 
Mian Mir. He was particularly friendly to Har Rae, the seventh 
Sikh Gadru, and when harassed by his brother, Aurangzeb, the Garu 
declared himself to be an adherent of the Prince. 


After his defeat near Agra by Aurangzeb, Déré Shekoh march- 

He takes ed rapidly to Lahore, took possession of the citadel, and seizing on 
anal the royal treasury, began to raise an army. He rewarded the ome- 
rahs munificently, and in a short time succeeded in collecting around 

him twenty thousand horsemen. Khanjar Kh4n, the Faujdar of Bhera 

Khushab, and Réja R4j Rup, the Chief of Jammu, took his side. He 

senta detachment of five thousand cavalry to guard thepassage of the 

Sutlej, and another strong detachment, under Daid Khén, to guard 

that of the Beas.* No sooner, however, had Aurangzeb settled his 

atte Fur affairs at Delhi, than he marched to the Panjéb in pursuit of his 
. brother. Déré was deserted by his Panjab allies. Réja R4j Rup 

left for the hills on some pretext, and no succour came from Cébul, 


as Diré had expected. Dard, feeling unable to resist the troops that 





AL aasir-i-Alamgirt, 
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threatened him, left Lihore, with a force of 13,000 or 14.000 gee a 
horse, and took the way to Multén. He carried away with him tén. 

from Luhore treasures in silver and gold coin and bullion, worth 

more than a karor of rupees, besides guns and munitions of war.* 

Aurangzeb, who had by this time already crossed the Sutlej, 

sent his eldest son, Prince Mahomed ’Azim, to take over charge 

of Lahore, and himself proceeded to Multén. Dér& was betray- : Is Ay 
ed at Multén by his own men. Saiyad Arab Khén and Sheikh eas 

Musa Gilani, who had been put in charge of Multin by Dér& She- 
koh, held aloof from him. Dari made his way to Bhakkar, and igs 
was followed by Aurangzeb’s General, Saff Shekan Khin, Aurang- 

zeb arrived at Multan, and paid his benedictions to the mausoleum 

of Saint Sheikh Baha-ud-din, where he offered Rs. 1,000 as a present. 

He then, with his whole army, marched to Lahore, which he 

reached on the 24th of Moharram 1069 A. H. (1659 A.D.) He put ,, Auranszeb 
up in the garden of Fyz Bakhsh, on the road to Delhi. The follow. hore, 1659, A. 
ing day, he was visited in state by Prince Mahomed ’Azim, from the e 

city, who was accompanied by Mahomed Amin Khan, Mir Bakshi, 

and other omerahs, and in company with the prince made a minute in- 

spection of the fort JS bade blaze! shyly lst. Aminullah, the 

Qiladar of the fort, having paid his respects, the Emperor gave 

him verbal instructions regarding the arrangements to be made in 

the citadel. On his way back to the gardens of Fuiah Bakhsh, 

Aurangzeb read the prayers in the mosque of Wazir Khan with 

the congregation, and, towards evening, reached the gardens of 

Fyz Bakhsh. Khalil-ullah Khén was appointed Viccroy of the _ Khalilullah 
Panjab, and, as a reward for the services rendered by him, the Em- Sued "View. 
peror was pleased to confer on him a Muhidl, or estate, assessed at TOY ,of the 
one karor of rupecs. Lashkar Khén, formerly governor of Kash- see 

mir, was appointed Governor of the Suba of Multaén. Khwaja Is- 

mail, Kirmani, having been appointed Dewén of Lahore, was hon- 

ored with a khillat. Darvesh Mahomed was raised to the Mansab 

of 500 horse, and Sultan Beg{ to that of 1,400 horse, On the day 

of the new moon the Emperor marched to Delhi. 


Dara proceeded to Ajmere in a bewildered condition. Here his The trou- 
faithful wife, Nadera Begam, the daughter of Prince Parwez, to Pee ee 
whom he was much attached, and who had been his faithful com- The death 
panion in all his toils, died of dysentery and vexation. The Prince °! 51 consort, 
gent her corpse to Lahore, in charge of a faithful servant, Gul 


Ne ETRE: 











* Alamgirndma, p. 188, Calcutta Edition, 
+ Alamgirnama, p. 214. 


t He was the founder of the Golabi Bagh on t d to th , 
Bakhsh o: Shalunar. Shon the.me @ gardous of Fyz 
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Mahomed, to be interred, according to the will of the deceased, in 
the precincts of the mausoleum of Mian Mir.* 


In 1072 A. H. ids A.D.) Khalil-wllah Khan, Viceroy of 

Lahore, having died, his sons received dresses of condolence from 

the Emperor, and an allowance of fifty thousand rupees was settled 

cs a On Hamida Bano Begam, widow of the deceased, daughterof Malika 

Amin Khin B&no, the sister of Mumtéz Zaméni Begam, called the T4j Mahal, 

a ied wife of Shh Jahén, Mahomed Amin Khén was appointed Viceroy 

Panjéb, of the Panjéb in the place of the deceased. 

In the following eal EES peror visited Lahore, and put up 

/073.4#. in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh from the 2nd Rajab to the 9th of that 

—~ Aoooant _ month, waiting for an auspicious moment to visit the city and the 
‘ae phe fort. At length, the royal astrologers having declared the 10th of /9 Feb. 
that month to be the propitious day, His Majesty, sitting onthe /663. 
same elephant with Prince Mahomed Mo’azzam, entered the city, 

two watches after sunrise. He then entered the palace. On 

the following day, it being Friday, the Emperor read the prayers 

in the mosque of Firoz Khanf in the outskirts of the citadel, 

close to the Hathiapul gate, in the usual way ; and it was ruled 

that on all Fridays the congregation should continue to assemble 

there in this way to perform their prayers /During this month also 

the sum of Rs. 20,000 was distributed to those who were entitled to 

it, through ‘Abid Khén, Sadr-us-Sadur.{ On the 25th of Ram- 

‘ A grang Z4n, the Emperor held a grand entertainment in the garden of Dil- 

banquet.  kusha, across the Ravi.§ The Court of the Emperor was held in 

great respect by the sovereigns of Asia and Africa, and presents 

were exchanged. Thus, we find that in the sixth year of the reign, 

Budak Beg, Envoy of Shah Abbis of Persia, who had visited the 





* The Muntakhib-ul-Libab of Khafi Khén and the Alamgirndma of Mohamed 


+ The site of this mesque is not known. In both the histories of Shah Jahéa 
and Alamgir, Hathiapdl is mentioned as one of the gates of the fort. I identify 
it with the Hathipan gate of Mr. Thornton, Vide his ‘** Lahore as it is and as it 
was,” It is the gate on which the Lersian inscription is inscribed on a stone, 
No mosque is situated close to it now. 


+ Alamgirndma, page 167. The passage in the original rons thus :—~ 
rye Flas y5 S gle doyebberone JS Uyl sumsSiy| coli yh 
SIy1dS 5ls Soja we easly Mean 5 Slay Ass as 
gst Plan areldl less | Dyed ht tao laats jile 8S Wdgeyd 9 le 
carblesgt mnday gpBerrnnt slob lose l plil pd y drtely sdyal 
dnt SUS) girl lly ylewyle pwrallro 
§ M'assiri Alamgirt, 5th year of the reign, ‘J 
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Emperor at Lahore, was dismissed with presents valued at seven 
lakhs of rupees for His Persian Majesty, Tarbiat Khén being sent 
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The King’s 


relations with 


with the Persian Envoy as the representative of the Emperor of the Sove- 


Hindustén. To Abdul Aziz Khan, King of Bokhfra, presents valu- 
ed at one lakh and a half, and to Subhan Quli Khin of Balkh, 
presents of one lakh were sent. Mustafa Khéin Khawaji, Envoy 
from Turén, Sedi Kamil, Envoy of Abyssinia, Imam Ismail, the 
Envoy of the King of Yaman, and the Envoy of Abdullah Kh&n, 
King of Kashghar, waited on the King, with friendly letters from 
their respective sovereigns, and were dismissed with handsome 
presents, Syad Yahya, the Envoy of the Sharif of Mecca, to whom 
six lakhs and thirty thousand rupees had been forwarded, came 
with a present of Arab horses from his master and was dismissed 
with a khillat of six thousand rupees. 


In the year 1662 A. D., the city having been much damaged 
by the encroachments of the river Ravi, the Emperor had a mas- 
sive embankment of brick-work constructed for about four miles 
along its bank, for the protection of the city. The quay is said to 


have been faced with lead ; flights of steps were made at intervals 9 


for the people to bathe, and rows of Persian wheels were worked 
with bullocks along the bank, to irrigate the gardens of the Ome- 
rahs which lined the edge. As stated by a contempoiary historian, 
the quay served asthe Sad-i-Sikandri (or the rampart said to 
have been built by Alexander to prevent the incursions of Gog and 
Magog), and not only was the city saved from ruin, but the course 
of the river was changed altogether, and the main stream now 
flows at a distance of one mile to the north. 


The Court was held at Lahore during the years 1668-69, 
when His Majesty visited Hasan Abdal and other places on the 
frontier. While at Lahore, His Majesty composed the following 
ode which he was pleased to send Khallil-ullah Khan with an 
autograph letter* : - 


slosh —13eSy9) —hror J5o 
ease) Vt Sc eS pois anh Je S535 
giles all eS pyIS He gle tyy 
WS xe erdty oS 5155 Sle ote 
LS sid y fAS lel jl oS 
pikeet S Jo Sle Pd cro tyKe 
oat tp QS Jo Gmty aol oly 





© Maasii Alamgirt, 18th year of the reign. 
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WS pe fad WU yes oy ail 45 
amp co] sys chy S aK 
ans ld pd SI) aryyo Wd 
ted oat pet PD) ytyc3 utc SIYIAS 


** What should 1 say of the distress of the heart, it is boiling with fervour ; 

What should I write of the heart’s desire, for through restlessness the pa- 
per in my hand trembles like mercury ; 

In a night of separation, the recollection of thee made my heart bleed, 

And a stream of tears flowed from my eyes, which have become red like 
the jujube ; 

How should I describe the state of my heart, since patience has altogethor 
forsaken it ; 

Tho recollection of the splendour of thy countenance acts on it as the moon- 
light does upon linen ; 

In this ocean we sit in a boat awaiting the will of God, a drop of water 
being to us like a whirlpool ; 

The desire of my heart has not remained concealed, Izzat, 

For my very eyes reflect the image of restlessness.” 


During the Emperor’s stay in Kashmir, Faézil Khan, the 
Prime Minister, died, greatly to His Majesty’s affliction. The body 
of the deceased, according to his will, was sent to Lahore, “ to be 
interred there in a garden which he had himself laid out for the 
purpose.”* On the Emperor’s return from Kashmfr, he staid for 
a few days in the garden of Dilkusha, across the Ravi, where he 
was met by the Lahore Governor, Ibrahim Khfén. He offered 
Rs. 10,000 at the mausoleum of his grandfather Jahangir. On 
11th Rabi-us-sani, a grand Darbar was held in the Sh&h Burj, or 


The regal the regal tower, which is praised “as the bestower of dignity on 
tower: 


Le) 
E> 


= 0 


the highest heaven” and as a “ house of wonders, in attempting 
to see which the sun, ascending the nine steps of heaven, each 
morning, is itself exalted.” 

5» 55 aS y9d3 awbldl lie» SoS key and ely bs 5a 
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The palace was beautifully decorated, and there was a great 
display of splendour and magnificence. This being the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the king, His Majesty was weighed against gold, 
silver and other metals, which were given away in alms, The 


Omerahs of the Court were honored with dresses, among them be- 
ing Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Lahore, Haji Mahomed Tahir, 








* Alamgtrndma, page 8338. Nota vestige of this garden, or the grave now 
remains, 
+ Alamgirndma, psge &42, 
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Qiladar, Firoz Khan, Faujdér of Dipalpur, and Amir Khén, Gover- 
nor of Cfébul. Before leaving for Delhi, the camp was fixed for 
several days in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh. 
In the twenty-third year of the reign Prince Mahomed A’zim, | Prince Mo- 


: ’ . . hamed Mo‘az- 
third son of the Emperor, was appointed Viceroy of the Panjab, zam. appoint- 


with Lutf-ullah Khén, as his deputy ; but a few years afterwards, the Panjeb. . 
or in 1694 A.D., Sultfén Mahomed Mo’azzam, afterwards Shih Alam, 

was appointed Viceroy, and, by his gentle and amiable disposition, 

acquired great popularity in Lahore. 

On the occasion of the Emperor’s march to Kashmir in 1664, Lahore vi- 
the French traveller, Bernier, accompanied the royal army to Lahore. evailes Ber. 
In consequence of the heavy rains which had prevailed for some eae 
years previously, many houses had been totally destroyed and 
numbers of the inhavitants had been buried under their ruins. The 
river having changed its bed, the palace was no longer situated on 
its bank. Bernier calls it a “ high and noble edifice, though very 
inferior to the palaces of Dclhiand Agra.” 


Lahore after the death of Aurangzeb.—With the death of 
Aurangzeb, the brilliant period of the history of Lahore may be 
said to have come at an end. No longer the residence of the Em. 
peror and the members of the Imperial family, no more used as a 
rendezvous on the occasion of the royal visits to Kashmir and Cébul, 
which contributed so much to its splendour, it was the first place 
to suffer from the decay that was now undermining the throne of The Lahore 
Tymir. Receiving little support from the seat of Government at bseaty part 
Delhi, the Viceroy of the Panjéb, assumed a position of semi-inde- avatega = 
pendence, while the Sikhs, unhampercd in their actions, began to 
assume independence and disturb the peace of the country, 


Band4, a follower of GurG Gobind, having, about this time, as- The coun- 
sumed the title of Sacha Bddshah, or the true king, laid waste be Ban‘ ra 
the country of Sirhand and Saharanpur, and his followers extended Gur ee 
their depredations as far as Réhon and Sulténpur in the Jullundur 
Dofb. The enemy then proceeded to plunder the neighbourhood of _ He invades 
Lahore, and the greatest alarm prevailed in the city, and its vicini- re Db ae 

: Y, aNd its vicin} . 
ty. Islam Khén, the Naib of the Suba of Lahore, acting in con- 
cert with Kazim Khén, the Dew4n, having strengthened the forti- 
fications of the town, went out to meet the enemy at a distance of 


four or five kos from the city. The people residing in the city 
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were safe ; but the Sikhs plundered the outskirts up to the gardens 
ot Shalimar* and then returned to Shahdera and KamAl.+ 


The Em- The Emperor Shéh Alam, surnamed Bahédur Shéh, ron and 
peror Feng successor of Aurangzeb, was at this time engaged in suppressing 
aay itt the Rajput rebellion. The following year (1710 A.D.), he marched 

’"" "to Lahore. On the approach of His Majesty, the insurgent Sikhs 
fled in all directions, The historian, Murtaza Husain, notices the 
royal visit to Lahore in the following terms :— 


The histo- “ His Majesty ordered that the Hindus should clip the hair of 
eae their heads, and the Sikhs their long beards. In those days, the 
ha ge - : Hindus, especially those of the district of Lahore, were bearded, and 
or’s visit. no distinction could, at first sight, be made between a Mahomedan 

and a Hindu; therefore orders were issued for clipping the 
beards of the Hindus. His Majesty then ordered that preparations 
should be made for a grand banquet in honor of the anniversary of 

The tent his coronation, and that the large tent called the Dal Badal, prepared 
tT d Dal +» the time of Shéh Jahan, should be pitched. The tent was fixed 

in the space of a month, and the eyes of the beholders were 
dazzled at the sight of it. In this tent Bahfédur Shéh held a grand 
banquet. The four prinees, Moz-ud-din Jahandér Sh4h, Mahomed 
Azim-u-Shén, Khojista Akhtar Jahfén Shéh and Rafik-i-ul-qadr 
Rafi-us-shén, together with their sons, and the Wazirs and Ome- 
rahs, great and small, were presented with dresses of honor, jagirs, 
cash, jewels, and pearls of great variety and value, and the gaicties 
of the banquet lasted for nine days.’’} 
pores teas Being a follower of the Shid sect, the Emperor tried, during 
vations in re- his stay at Lahore, to introduce the word 09 “heir,” with the name 
ial of Ali, the fourth Khalif in succession after Mahomed, to indicate 
that ’Ali was the true “ heir,’’ or successor to the Prophet.§ The 
innovation raised a storm of opposition among the Sunnis ; and, 
#* The name of * Shalimar ” for the Fyz Bakhsh gardens is here for the 
first time mentioned by Khafi Khan in the Muntakhéb-ul-Lubab. This shows 
ard the gardens came to be called ‘‘ Shalimar” during the reign of Bahédur 
+ Muntakhib-ul-Lubad of Khéfi Khén. 
t Hadikat-ul-Akalim, Chapter III, p. 129. 
i royal decree ordered that after the Kalima, or Mahomedan confession 


PS pepSrscre glad ld 


*¢ There is no God, but God and Mahomed is the Prophet of God,” should 
be read in the Xhutba the expression, 


ANS 9.309 2-Bl Solos 
** And *Aliis the friend pf God and heir of the Prophet of God.”—Vide 
Ser-ul-muta Akhirtn, Vol, I, p. 381, 
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as the Shia preacher was about to use the offensive expression in acti! le 
the pulpit in the grand mosque at Lahore, he was cut to pieces by ssinated in the 
the Sunni congregation. The Sadr of Lahore thereupon submitted send mosque. 
@ petition to the Emperor giving his grounds for supporting the 

Sunni doctrines. As the Sadr was supported by more than a 

hundred thousand persons, His Majesty, apprehending a general 

rising, endorsed an order on the petition, with his own hand, that , The. prary 
the Khutba should be read in the form used during the reign of da restored. 
Alamgir Aurangzeb.* 


Some time before his death, the aged Emperor’s intellect be- Illness of 
came impaired. During one of his attacks, he ordered thut all the the Spee, 
dogs in the city should be killed. The people concealed their do- 
mesticated dogs during the day, and, early in the morning, they 
were sent across the Ravi.t The Emperor died at Lahore on 28th His death, 
February, 1712 A.D, at theage of 70.1 He was a mild and muni. “7” 
ficent monarch. One of the city gateways, called the Shaéhalmi 
gateway, is still known after his name, thus bearing testimony to 
his popularity.§ 

Great confusion prevailed in the city on the death of the Em- Commo- 
peror, and, if contemporary writers are to be believed, anything pray 
like order or discipline was quite unknown in the city of Lahore in 
thosedays. According to Mahomed Hfdi, author of the Tarikh-i- 
Choughattai, “ the people were greatly alarmed ; ruffians and vaga- 
bonds began to lay their hands on the property of the residents ; 
the streets were so crowded that a passage thiough them could be 
effected only with much difficulty ; the Amirs, leaving the king's 
camp, hastened to the city with their families ; but no houses 
could be found to accommodate them; people sought shelter in 
small shops for want of accommodation ; the soldiers clamoured 
for their pay ; and disturbances arose in the armies of the Princes. 

Fathers forsook their sons, and sons their fathers ; every man had 
enough to do to take care of himself, and the scene resembled the 
day of judgment.” | 


A contest for sovereignty among the four sons of the deceased Contest for 
Emperor followed immediately afterwards. All the royal nobles, iid a b 
except Amir-ul-Omera Bakshi-ul-Mulk Zulfiqar Khan, were in 





* Kadfi Khan, 
+ Ser-ul-Mutakhirin, Vol. I, p. 881. 


t His body, having been sent from Lahore to Delhi, b i 
cincts of the fiacsoleann of Qatb-ud-din. paras. Daeses tne eee: 


§ It was formerly called the ‘‘ Bherwala” gateway.—Thornion. 


) Tazkira i-Choughattai of Mahomed Hadi. The author was Dewan of 
Lahore in the time of dur Shéh, and held charge of Ticasury subsequently, 
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favor of Azimushfn, a younger son, who was supported by an 

- Spree ht army of 78,000 horse. A fight took place outside the city walls 
between the armies of Azimush4n and his elder brother, Jahéndar- 

shéh, who had the support of the other two brothers. The three 

brothers, mounting their horses, conducted the operations in per~ 

son, and firing was kept up forfour or five days. At length, the 

elephant on which Azimushén was seated, being wounded in the 

trunk by a cannon ball, became restive and unmanageable. The 

infuriated animal took the direction of the Ravi, and throwing 

himself down a precipitous part of the bank, plunged into the wa- 

ter with its rider, never to appear again. The river being swollen 

and rapid on account ot the melting of the snow in the Himalayas, 

a ae the Prince and the elephant were carried off by the current, and no 
Shéh gains trace of them could afterwards be discovered. Ultimately Jahén- 
a Daag dar Shéh, having surprised and slain his remaining brothers, as- 
the throne. cended the throne, but seven months afterwards the effeminate mon- 
Ferukhsere arch was himself defeated by Ferukhsere, son of Azimush&n, who, 
ma vee in the end, put his uncle to death in his prison, thus avenging the 
death of his father. Ferukhsere ascended the throne of Delhi on 


9th January 1713. 


aie ee During the commotions which followed the death of Bah&dur 
depredations, Shah, the Sikhs emerged from their mountain retreats and laid 
waste the Panjab from Amb4lé to Lahore. The Emperor Ferukh- 

Active mea- sere sent Naw&b Abdul Samad Khan Dilerjang, a Turrdni noble- 
qual hier man, as Viceroy of the Panjab, and strengthened him with a number 
Khan. of chosen troops from the eastward. Abdul Samad Khén was a man 
of great energy and activity, and, under his able administration, 

the Panjéb flourished. He brought with him several detachments 

of his own warlike countrymen from Kashmnir, of which he had 

been Governor, and, on the atrival of a train of artillery from Delhi, 

he left Lahore, and, falling upon the Sikhs, defeated them in a 

pitched battle at Gurdaspur, where they had built a strong fort, 

and put three or four thousand of their number to the sword, 

Those who escaped with their lives were sent in chains to the Em- 

peror.* Banda, their chief Gurd, with his son, seven or eight 

years old, his Dew4n and three orfour thousand Sikhs, were made 

Punishment prisoners. Nearly two thousand heads of the slain Sikhs were 
of the Sikbs. ,tyffed with hay, and, having been stuck upon spears, were 
gent to Delhi.t The Gurd and a large number of his followers 

were put to death, with terrible tortures, by order of the Emperor 
Ferukhsere. After Bénd4’s death an active persecution of the 


® Muntakhib-ul-Lubdb of Khaéfi Khén. 
+ Ibid. - 
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Sikhs was kept up, thousands of their number sought shelter 
among the recesses of the hills; and those who remained either 
had to renounce their religion and abandon the outward form of 
their belief, or were seized and put to death.* 


Abdul Samad Khén was succeeded in the governorship of the Rea Aid 
Panjab by his son Zakaria Khén, surnamed ’Az-ud-daula Khan Ba- Viceroy of 
badur, whose uncle, Qamr-ud-din Khén, held the office of Prime the Panjiéb, 
Minister at Delhi. For twenty-one years (1717—1738 A D) the 
Panjab enjoyed an intervalof peace The Viccroy, being little inter- 
fered with by the weak Court at Delhi, exercised absolute autho- 
rity over the lives and piopeity of the people , but he used his 
power with prudence and moderatiun and fo1 the good of his gov- 
ernment.f 


Invasion of Nadir Shah.—At length, in 1738, the citizens of 
Lahore were roused from their long Iethaigy by a new danger 
which threatened India fiom the west It was the approach of 
Nadir Kuli, otherwise known as Nddu Shih, the great Asiatic con- 
queror, one of the most remarkable chatacters of Eastern his- 
tory, who, with Tymér and Chingez Khén, must be numbered 
among the most famous of the princes of the sword{ Having 
crossed the Indus on 18th November 1738, at the head of an army | Nédir Shab 
of two hundred and seventy thousand Persians, Georgians and Indus, 1738. 
Qazal Bishes, he laid waste the whole country between Pcshdwar, 
Wazirabid and Emanidbad ’Az-ud-daul4é Nawdb Zakaria Khén, Zakaria 
with his army of twenty thousand horsemen, pitched his camp on reper t 
the banks of the Ravi and stiengthened his position by planting 
cannon in the best positions and thiowing up entrenchments 
round the camp. The Shah, however, leaving the artillery of the 
governor far to the left on the opposite bank, forded the 11ver with 
his army and advanced to the gaidens of Shaélimar, where he 
pitched his camp. Aftcr two days’ skumishing the governor of 
Lahore, seeing that any attempt at resisting so formidable an enc- 


my would be fruitless, sued the Persian Emperor for peace. On But finally 
sues for peace, 


are TIDES OCCT CT ETSI Te Ses SSS ASSSAOE SES 
* A price was put on the head of every Sikh, anda strict search for them 

was made everywhere in the Province under the Governor of Lahore —Forster’s 

Travels, Vol 1, pp 312—313, and Malcolm’s Sketches of the Sikhs, pp 85—86. 


+ Naw4b Khén Bahadur proved a most able and popula 
was liked by both the Hindus and Musalmans For farther el, Hoge 
this Amsr, the reader 1s referred to my History of the Panjab 


~ Naédir Shah was truly a man of the sword. At the nuptial ceremonies 
of his sen witha daughter of the Iimpenor of Delhi, afte: the pillage of that city, 
when the latter sent a messenger to the Persian monarch to name his male pedigree, 
extending over seven generations, before securing the hand of a daughter of 
Tymur’s race, he said to the ambassador —‘‘ Go and tell your master, my son is 
the son of Nédir Shah, the son of the sword, the grandson of the sword, and so on 


until he can count seventy generations,” 
originally a shepherd. y Benerations,” Jake the founders of Rome he was 
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the 12th of Shawél, Nadir Sh&h received the Lahere viceroy in 

open Darbar with every mark of distinction and courtesy, pre- 

= bt i ar senting him with a chapkan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and 

Nédir Shah, a horee. On the 14th, he paid another visit to the Sh4h, whom he 

presented with a sum of twenty lakhs of rupees, a portion of which 

Ransom had been contributed by the wealthy inhabitants of the town. The 

pan iy ie. cupidity of the Shéh, having beer. thus satiated, the city of Lahore 

jeaty. was saved from the horrors of death and spoliation. “ His Persian 

Majesty,” writes a contemporary historian, “ was full of kindness 

to the N&zim (’Az-ud-daula Zakaria Khan), took his second son 

Hay4t-ullah Khan Bahadur into his service, and appointed him to 

He leaves the command of five hundred horse.”’* On the 29th of December 
Lahore. the Shéh’s army left Lahore for Delhi. 


During the vigorous rule of ’Abdul Samad Khan and his son, 

Zakaria Khén, the Sikhs behaved themselves as peaceful subjects 

and lived in harmony in their villages, or lurked in woods and 

The Sikhs Valleys with the view of obtaining a livelihood by robbery. But 
again become the distractions of the Mahémedan empire at Delhi and the in- 
trigues and imbecilities of the Viceregal court at Lahore, were fa- 

vorable to them, and, assuming an organised martial appearance, 

they now attacked villages and plundered towns. A body of insur- 

geat Sikhs, after devastating the country round Emanabdd, north 

Yah y & of Lahore, proceeded to levy contributions. The Governor Yahyé 
rol eas Khan, son and successor of Zakaria Khan, Khin Bahadur, sent a 
them. detachment of troops under the command of his Dewan, Jaspat Rée, 
brother of the Prime Minister, Lakhpat Rie. The Sikhs defeated 

the governor’s troops, and their leader was slain. The Governor 

sent a large force under Lakhpat Rie, who avenged his brother's 

death by putting a large number of the marauders to the sword. 

The Sikhs Many were brought in chains to Lahore, where they were merci- 
are executed, lessly executed at a place called Ghora Nakhas, or the horse-mar- 
ket, since called by the Sikhs Shahid Ganj, or place of martyrs, in 

memory of the event. The site of the execution is further indicat- 
The Shahia ed by a Samad, or tomb, erected in honor of Bhai T4ré Singh, the 
Ganj. chief martyr, an old companion of Gurdé Gobind, who, though 
offered a pardon if he would give up the outward symbol of his 

religion and renounce his faith, preferred death to a humiliating 

expedient. This event huppened in 1746. 


Invasion of Ahmad Shéh.—Two years after this event, or in 
1748, Ahmad Shah, the successor of Nadir Shah, having crossed the 
Indus with a view to conquering Hindustan, approached the Ravi 





* Tazkara of Anand Ram Mukhlis. 
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at the head of an army of 12,000 Durrani horse. The viceroyalty 

of Lahore was then contested between the two sons of Zakaria Khan, Shéh Na- 
Yahyé Khén and Hayatullah Khén, surnamed Shah Nawéz Khan.* Viceroy of 
The latter, who was governor of Multén, having defeated his elder bro- Lahore. 

ther Yahy4 Khan, had assumed the viceroyalty of the Panjéb. The 

Court at Delhi was either too weak, or too indifferent, to interfere. 

In vain did Shéh Naw&z Khén ask the Imperial Court for help 

against the invading army of Ahmad Shéh. His expectations of suc- 

cour from Delhi being disappointed, Shih Naw&z Khan guarded all 

the gates and streets of the city, and sent a force under Sirdér Zilla 

Khan, of Kasur, to oppose the Cabul army. The Pathan chief went 

over with his whole force to the enemy. Ahmad Shéh sent his do- Sabir Shéh, 
mestic priest, Sabir Shih, to the Lahore governor, to persuade him pear rd 
by negotiations, to desist from opposing his progress. Shéh Na- ee Shéh 
wiz Khan received the priest in open Darbdir with due courtesy, 

but, finding him insolent, had his head cut off by the executioner’s ery Bs igh 
sword.t The insult thus offered to the Durrini Ahmad Shé&h so saacinated: af 
much exasperated that monarch, that he instantly crossed the 

R&vi and appeared before the walls of Lahore at the head of his 

army. The Lahore governor took up an entrenched position under 

the walls of the city, but the resistance offered by him was slight, 

and the redoubts being quickly reduced by the Durrani warriors, Lahore in- 
Shéh Nawéz Khan fled to Delhi, leaving Lahore and its people at yeni i re 
the mercy of the invader. The city was immediately occupied by Ahmad Shéb, 
Ahmad Shah, who levied a heavy contribution from the towns- ane 


people. 


Ahmad Shah advanced to Delhi, but, having sustained a 
check at Sirhind from the army of the heir-apparent, assisted by 
the bravery and skill of Mir Moin-ul-mulk, surnamed Mir Mannd, Mir Moin- 
sen of the late Wazir Qamr-ud-din, was compelled to retreat with ented Van 
precipitation. Mir Moin-ul-Mulk was rewarded with the viceroyal- *°Y of Lahore, 


ty of Lahore. 


The Emperor Mahomed Shéh having died at Delhi in April 
1748, the Prince royal was recalled from the Panj&b. Ahmad second in- 
Shéh, on hearing this intelligence, countermanded the retreat V28i00 of Ah- 
‘ ‘ 2 bie ; mad Sh4h, 
of his army, and, with his usual expedition, marched against 1748. 
Lahore. Mir Manni, whose spirit and intelligence had rolled back 
the first Durrani invasion, having moved out of Lahore, intrenched 
himself at Sadhour4, south of the Chen4b, and the bold front displayed 


We ae Ce ere Oe a Ga ee ee ee 
@ This was the title conferred on H , er : 
first arrival at Lahore. on Hayat-ullah Khin by Nédir Shéh on his 


+ The tomb of Sabir Sh4h is situated on a raised platform at th 
the Imperial Mosque of Aurangzeb, See Chapter II, “Article No. 6, e back of 
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by him deterred the Sh&h for the time from prosecuting fur- 
ther plans of aggrandizement. He, however, compelled the governor 
to cede to him in perpetuity the revenue of the four districts of La- 
hore, namely, Sialkot, Emanfbéd, Pasrdér and Aurangaébfd, and, 
after making these arrangements, marched back to Candabér. 


Mir Mannt having, as might have been expected, failed to re- 
mit the stipulated revenue to Cébul, Ahmad Sh&h was furnished 


va- with a pretext for again invading the Panj&b which he did in the 


winter of 1752. Mir Manni called to his aid Adina Beg Kh4n, 
the active governor of the Jullundur Dofb, and R&ja Koura Mal, 
the Dew4n of Multén, and formed an intrenched camp at Shéhdar& 
on the Ravi ; but, as the Durréni troops, breaking up their quar- 
ters suddenly, moved eastward, the viceroy withdrew to Lahore, 
barricaded all the streets, strengthened the interior defences and 
took up an intrenchcd position before the walls of the city. The 
Durrfni army laid siege to Lahore, the Shih’s camp being fixed in 
the neighbourhood of the Shélimér gardens. For four months the 
gallant Mir Manni resolutely maintained his position, remaining 
strictly on the defensive and avoiding a general action. There 
were continued skirmishes and firing with guns and matchlocks on 
both sides. But the blockade maintained by the enemy was strict, 
and, provisions failing, the Lahore army sallied out early on the 
morning uf 12th April 1752, and took up its position on an elevated 
brick-kiln near the village of Mahmid Dati. The Shéh’s army forth- 
with advanced with the regularity of a parade movement, and his 
artillery opened fire on the Lahore troops. But the fire was answered 
with such energy and precision that, by noon of the same day, the 
ranks ofthe besieging army were thrown into confusion. The 
Shéh, observing this, ordered a fresh charge of a select body of 
Durrani Horse, and it was so impetuous that the scale of victory 
was at once turned. Mir Manni was compelled to fall back on his 
intrenchments. There he still held his ground ; but incidents be- 
yond his control now happened which induced him to yield to cir- 
cumstances. Adina Beg Khan suddenly withdrew his troops from 
the field, while the elephant on which Réja Koura Mal was seated, 
having caught its foot in the hollow of an old grave, the Raja was 
overtaken by a Durréni horseman and slain. Mir Manni, finding 
his position untenable, submitted to the Sh&h. The Viceroy ob- 
tained an audience of the Sh&h through Jahfin Khan, the Wazir, 
and was received with due honor and courtesy His Majesty ex- 
pressed his admiration of the courage, resolution and tact displayed 
by Mir Mann4 on all occasions, called him Rustam-i-Hind, or the 
champion of India, honored him with a valuable kitlat and the 
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title of Farzand Kham, and. having exacted a heavy ransom from 
him, reinstated him in the office of viceroy of the Panj&b under the 
Durréni government of Cabul. 

Mir Mann& did not long survive to enjoy his new honors. He ail tal 
was, the same year (1752 A.D.), killed by a fall from his horse, Mulk, 1752. 
leaving an infant son, Amin-ud-din Khén, anda widow, Morf&d 
Begam, a spirited and talented lady. Such had been the respect 
excited in the Abdéli’s mind towards this officer that he carried out 
his policy of leaving the provinces of Lahore and Multin in charge 
of the family, even after his death, and confirmed his infant son in 
the government under the tutclage of his mother. The infant dy- gee re 
ing ten months after, the Begam who had interest enough amongst anv, assumes 
the chiefs of the province, proclaimed herself viceroy of the Pan- - ‘ae ea 
j&b and despatched agents to the ccurts of both Cébul and Delhi 
to secure her acknowledgment. 

Her duplicity being soon discovered, Gh&zi-ud-din Imad-ul. |G a er 
Mulk, the Delhi Wazir, marched to Lahore at the head of an army, hi W at ¥, 
taking with him the heir-apparent, Mirza ’Ali Gauhar, eldest son prbiag to 
of ’Alamgir II, who had succeeded Ahmad Shéh on the throne of 
Delhi. Lahore was seized by a coup de main, and the lady Regent 
taken prisoner in her own bed. The young Wazir secured the hand 
of the widow’s daughter, to whom he had been previously affianc- 
ed, and, appointing Adina Beg Kh&n to the government of the city, 
on his promising to remit a tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees to the 
imperial treasury, marched back to Delhi. The distressed Begam And selses 
burst into invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, and bd glen 
prophesied the fall of the empire of Delhi, the ruin of the city, and 85+ to Deli 
the disgrace of its nobles.* so a 


No sooner had the Abdélf Ahmad Shéh heard of the aggres- Fourth in- 
sion of the Delhi Wazir, than he left Candahfr, crossed the Indus ory g h i, 
(A.D, 1755-56), and occupied Lahore without opposition. Ading 1755-56. 
Beg Kh&n, being unable to resist, fled to Hissar. After ravaging 
Delhi and Mathra, Ahmad Shéh returned to Lahore, and, leaving 
his son Tymir Shah, to govern the provinces east of the Indus, un- 
der the guardianship of his Minister, Sirdér Jahin Khén, retired to 
Candahér with the bulk of his army. 


The Sikhs had, in the meantime, increased in number and au- The pro- 
dacity, and their armed bands devastated various districts of the seedings, of 
Panjéb. ‘To take vengeance on the Sikhs for all their excesses, 
Tymr Sh&h marched to Amritsar, their capital, which he destroyed 








@ Tdrikh-i-Ahmad Shaht, 
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defiling their sacred tank and polluting others of their places of 
worship. This roused the fury of the Sikhs, and they swarmed 
round Lahore and divided the revenues of the towns and villages 
around it, Tymir Shah made repeated attacks on them with the 
remnants of his army, but was constantly defeated. He was at 
last compelled to evacuate the town and retire beyond the Indus, 

‘ae : Sikhs and the capital of the Panjab falling for the first time into the 

ores ae} ‘57 bands of the Sikhs (A. D. 1756-57), thcir leader Jassa Singh, the 
Kalal, ordered rupees to be coined with the inscription :— 
JBSlwer ceed yS der! celle SIS) fads olen yd 35 Ke 
‘¢ Jassa, the Kalal, having conquered the country of Ahmad, 
Struck coin in the world through the grace of Immortal.” 

Adina Beg But their occupation of Lahore was of a short duration. The 
Pane reba wily chief, Adina Beg Khan, the deputy of Mir Manni, to whose 
to the Panjéb, forbearance the Sikhs owed so much of their power, seeing that 
ue the disciples of the Gur& were turning every opportunity to their 

own advantage and were becoming intractable, invited the Mahrat- 
tfis, who were now at Delhi, to undertake the conquest of the fer- 
tile province of the Panjab, stipulating to pay the expenses of their 
march. Lahore was occupied by the Mahrattas under Rago N4th 
Ré&o and Malhar R&o, and the Sikhs were expelled, Adina Beg Khfn 
being appointed governor of Lahore, A. D. 1758. He had, however, 
enjoyed his new office only a few months when he died. 


Fifth Inva- The success of the Mahrattas caused a fifth invasion of the 
= wh th Abdali sovereign, and the great battle fought at Panipat, A. D. 
1761. 1761, resulted in the total wreck of their army of 300,000 fighting 

men, and the extinction of their power. One Boland Khan Pathan 
was appointed chief magistrate of Lahore, but the power of the 
Sikhs was by this time fully developed. Their councils were pub- 
licly held at Amritsar and the votaries of the Gurf freely bathed 
in the holy pool. Khwaja Obed, the Afghan governor of Lahore, 
who had succeeded Boland Kh4n, dared scarcely show himself be- 


yond the walls of the city. 


Intelligence of these events having reached the Abdéli Ah- 
mad Shah, he was again on the scene in November 1762, this be- 
Sixth inva- ing his sixth invasion. The Shah rejoined his main army at La- 
1762, hore, and a most sanguinary battle was fought between the Af- 
ghéns and the Sikhs on the plains of Kot Rahira, on the suuth 
bank of the Sutlej, in which the latter were utterly routed. The 
disaster is called by the Sikha Ghallughaérd, or the “ bloody car- 
nage,” and from 25,000 to 30,000 of their number are said to 
have fallen. The Sh&h returned to Cébul the same year, leaving 
Kaboli Mal, Kabuli Mal, a Khatri, as his governor of Lahore, 
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Hardly had the Abdali monarch left the confines of India, 
than the Sikhs, ever on the alert, rushed again into the plains from 
their mountain retreats with renewed vigour and recruited num- 
bers, They sacked Kasur and razed the ancient town of Sirhind to 
the ground. This induced Ahmad Shh to undertake his seventh ex- Seventh fa- 
pedition into the Panjéb, and he appeared before the walls of La- ete 
hore in January 1764, The Sikhs, on his arrival, adopted their 
old plan of dispersing in every direction, and the Shéh had to re- 
trace his steps to CAébul without finding an opportunity to punish 
them effectually. The Sikhs, collecting again, made themselves The Sikbs 
masters of Lahore and ejected the Hindu goveinor* of Ahmad ¢ stains 
Shih. The city was parcelled out by the captors in three divisions, 7 8s8ters of 
which were held respectively by Gujar Singh, Lahna Singh and 
Sobha Singh. These were called the tiiumvirate Sikh lords of vn seid 
Lahore ; the jurisdiction of the fist was between Shalimér and ver nors of 
Lahore, where he built a foit for himself, called after his Labere. 
mame; Lahna Singh took chaige of the citadel, with the 
Masti, Khizri, Kashmiri and Raushnai Gates, and Sobha Singh 
established himself in the garden of Zebinda Begam, now known as 
N awdnk ot. 


Ahmad Shah made his final descent into the Panjéb in 1767, Eighth in- 
when the Bhangi Siddrs of Lahore retired to Panjw&r. But the Ahmed Shih, 
wary vetcran was feeling the weight of years and had no man mre 
of genius to take charge of the Province ; he therefore resolv- 
ed to adopt a conciliatory policy towards the Sikhs, Having 
recalled Lahna Singh, he confirmed him in his possession of Lahore 
and returned to Cabul, where he dicd in the beginning of June 
1773.t 


Invasion of Shdh Zamdn- For thirty years following this 
event, the Bhangi Sirdars ruled Lahore in tolerable quiet, but the g oh eer 


héh Zamén, 
spell was again broken in 1797, when Shih Zaman, the son of Ty- 1797. 


mur Shih, and the grandson of the celebrated Abdali, advanced to 





* Kabuli Mal was a timid, and at the same time a 
obtained intelligence of the plot of the Sikh confederaci 
its oe J face ee eanne Lahore in chai ye of 

ne dark night, Lahna Singh and Gujar Singh, bhangis, dete : 
hore by surprise = Lhcy found all the gates closed, Bae a di sage ee rer 
id one Dial Sve ee it tare possible to enter, with some equeezing. By 

1s passage the Sirddrs effected the entry and were foll Si 
They took possession of the fcrt by ae Ami nee dete ee 


r Singh, tl 
was arrested, while at a dancing party, and put ek fs me nM Magee 
oe the whole town was in the hands of the confederate Sirdérs,.—Panjat 


tyrannical man. Having 
es to capture Lahore, he 
his nephew, Amir Singh, 


+ Ahmad Shah died in the 50th year of his Hi . 
cer in the face which seems to have first afflicted bun in ia daar Was a can- 
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Lahore at the head of an army of 33,000 men, who were almost all 
cavalry. The approach of the Afghén monarch at the head of so 
Alar m large a force, not only created the greatest alarm in the Panjéb, 
= = i but caused a degree of sensation at Calcutta. Sir John Shore, the 
the invasion Governor General, wrote a long minute, under date the 4th of July, 
of Shéh Ze 1797, in which he discussed at full length the probable conse- 
quence of his advance and concluded that his expedition to Lahore, 
although experimental at the time, had for its ultimate object the 
invasion of Hindustén. The native army was augmented, and 
troops were ordered to hold themselves in readiness in different 
cantonments to move to any quarter where their services might be 

required. 


The beginning of the cold weather saw the hill veterans of 
the Cfibul monarch, with their tall sheep-skin caps, before the 
He appears Walls of the palace, and the old residents of Lahore had, until late- 
a of Pe ly, within their recollection, the then youthful warrior dressed in 
hore, his tall cap, and superbly mounted ona spirited Persian steed. 
On the approach of the Shéh, Lahna Singh retired from Lahore, 
but the alarm occasioned by his arrival was dispelled by the re- 
But even. treat of His Majesty to his own dominions, the peace of which had 
taally retires been disturbed by the rebellion of one of his brothers, though he 
to Chbul. did not quit the capital of the Panj&b until he had raised a subsidy 
of thirty lakhs of rupees from the few wealthy residents who still 

lived in the town. 


Second in- Shéh Zamén again appeared in Lahore in 1798, but he had 
Bhth i Z eds been there only afew months when tidings from Persia rendered 
1798, his departure necessary ; the year, however, is memorable in his- 

tory, for it was at this period that Ranjit Singh, son of Maha 
Singh of the Sukerchakié Misl, first made himself conspicuous by 
adopting a step towards obtaining regal power in the Panjib. In 
& Eade par return for the services rendered by him to the Durrdni sovereign, 
of the chief the principal of which was the recovery and despatch to Cébul of 
ship of Lahore ’ . ; 
to Ranjit eight out of twelve guns which had sunk in the river Jhelum, 
pater Ranjit Singh obtained from the retiring monarch a formal grant 
of the imperial city of Lahore. The gift was only nominal, as 
Ranjit Singh had to acquire the chiefship of the ancient city for 
himself ; yet it served the double purpose of securing the friendship 
and support of a powerful neighbouring country and of warding off 
the jealousy of the Musalman population. From this period the 
histary of Lahore merges into the history of its great Mahéraja, 
the events of whose life are so familiar to the reader of history 
that it is only necessary to give a brief sketch of them here. 
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Ranjit Singh.—Sobha Singh, the “ triumvir,” died in 1797, 
after the first appearance of Shéh Zamén in Lahore, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mohar Singh, while Lahna Singh was succeeded 
by Chet Singh. Sahib Singh, son of Gujar Singh, the only man of 
energy amongst the triumvirate, was absent at Gujrit; Chet Singh 
and Mohar Singh, who were left in Lahore, possessed neither cha- 
racter nor influence. Their own followers, Hékam Rée, Bhai Gur 
Bakhsh Singh, Mién ’Ashaq Mahomed, and Mir Shadi, colluded with 
Ranjit Singh, who entered Awarkali with a large force. Mohkam 
Din, Chaudhri, who was im charge of the Lahor? gate, opened it to 
the invader, who took possession of the city, Chet Singh and Mohar sing ane A ‘ 
Singh escaping on his approact, 1799. He assumed the title of session ‘of 
" Sirkér,” signifying State, and established a mint in 1800, é. ¢., 1857 Lahore, 1799. 
Samvat). It is remarkable that, although Ranjit had commenced his 
career as a sovereign, he never assumed royal titles, or aspired to 
regal dignity. His coins do not bearhis name. He fixed his 
name on nothing, gave his name to nothing. The fort he built 
at Amritsar, he called Govind Garh; the garden he laid out there, 
he named Rém Bagh. In 1802, he reduced Amritsar, the capital of His con- 
the Sikhs, evicting the widow of the last Bhangi leader of note. In ae 
1806, he crossed the Sutlej and took Ludhidné ; the following year 
he conquered K .sdr; in 1809, he entered into a treaty with the His treat 
British Governmcnt, which confined his ambition for the future to aadlptirg 
the north and westward of the river Sutlej. It is to the credit of Ran- 160% 
jit that he observed this treaty with absolute fidelity as long as he 
lived. The same year he acquired Kéngra from Sansfr Chand; in 
1813, his army, under Dewin Mohkam Chand, having defeated the 
Cébul Wazir, Fatteh Khfn, and his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
took possession of Attock; in 1813-14, he wrested the famcus 
Koh-i-N&r diamond from Shah Shuja, ex-king of Cébul ; in 1818, 
he captured Multin ; towards the end of the same year, he crossed 
the Indus and entered Pesh&war, which was evacuated on his ap- 
proach ; in 1819, his army, under Prince Kharak Singh and Misser 
Dew&n Chand, eonquered Kashmir ; in 1819-20, the Derajét of the 
Indus were annexed to his dominions; in 1834, his commanders, 


under the Jammu Rajas, reduced Ladakh. 


Ranjit Singh died at Lahore on 27th June 1839, aged fifty- , His death, 
seven. He died as like the old Lion as he had lived. In the course 
of forty years of his career, he had not only reduced to subjection the 
proud and high spirited chiefs of his nation, but he had created an 
army of 80,000 of all arms, in a high state of discipline, with“300 
admirable guns. He left a country which extended from the 
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confines of Thibet to the great Sulem&n range, and from beyond the 
Indus to the extreme limits of Mult&n. 

He is auo- Successors of Ranjit Singh.—Ranjit Singh was succeeded by 
aeceee a his eldest son, Kharak Singh, an imbecile monarch, who, having 
Bingh, died in 1840, was succeeded by his son Naunehél Singh. This 

latter met his death by the fall of a portion of the archway leading 
to Hazuri Bagh, as he was returning after pertorming the funeral 
rites of his father ; and thus the same day that witnessed his coro- 
nation, saw him deprived of life. Sher Singh, a reputed son of 

Mahbérani Ranjit Singh, was elected sovereign ; but Chand Kour, the widow 

Kour. of Kharak Singh, and mother of theslain prince, assumed power. 

gy eho Sher Singh, who was popular with the army, assaulted Lahore on 
the 14th January 1841, and, the Mai Chand Kour having yielded, he 

was proclaimed Muhdrdja, with Dehén Singh as his Wazir. The 
Scindhidénw4las, feeling that they must prove obnoxious to the 

new ruler, formed a plot for his destruction, and Sher Singh was 

Bis assassi- assassinated on the 15th September 1843, by Ajit Singh who like- 
nation, 1643. so put Dehén Singh to death. The death of Dehén Singh was 

avenged by his son Hir4 Singh, who besieged Lahore and assaulted 
the citadel. The army respondcd to his call, and both places were 
reduced. Ajit Singh was seized, while attempting to escape from 
the lofty wall of the fort, and Lahna Singh, his associate in the 
Dalip Singh Jate conspiracy, was at once slain. Dalip Singh was proclaimed 
Mahérfja, and Hiné Singh, his Wazir. 


The new minister was virtually ruler of the Panjéb, but he 

was solely guided by Pandit Jalla, his preceptor. T'wo of the chief 

uo het enemies of Raja Hiré Singh’s rule were Raja Suchet Singh, his 
ages ae uncle, and Sardér Attar Singh Scindhidnwalié. A large army 
on a , 7, marched against the former, and put his little band of followers to 
ingh. flight, and the brave Raja died fighting to the last, near the tomb 
of Mién Wadd4, in the vicinity of Lahore. Attar Singh and 

Kashmira Singh, a reputed son of Mah4rdja Ranjit Singh, were at- 

tacked near Firozpur by a large body of troops from Lahore, and 

were both slain. Jalla Pandit, by his haughty conduct, irritated 

the Sikhs and offended the Queen-Mother. Both he and his mas- 

Who, in ter, Hiré Singh, had to fly from Lahore, but were overtaken at 


pitieilas fate. Shahder& and put to death, 2Ist December 1844. 


Jawa hir Jawahir Singh, the brother of the Rani, and LAl Singh, her 
arp ow 7 favorite, became the most influential members of the administra- 
Jindén, tion. The former was formally appointed Wazir, but he incurred 

the displeasure of the Khals4 army, was condemned and put to 


death, 21st September 1845. The army was now all powerful, and 
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in expectation of the English war, L&l Singh was elected Wazir, wie Sikh 
and Tej Singh, Commander-in-Chief. War with the English was 
declared on the 17th November, and the Sikh army crossed the Sut- 

lej on the 11th December 1845. The battles of Mudki (18th De- 

cember), Feroz Shabr (21st and 22nd December), the skirmish of 

Baddow4l (21st January 1846), the battles of Aliwél (28th Janu- 

ary), and Sobréon (10th February), resulted in the total defeat of 

the Sikhs and the occupation of Lahore by the British troops. The Lahore ov- 
British army arrived at the Sikh capital on the 20th February 1846, 2!¢4. by 
and the citadel was garrisoned by English regiments. A conven- ‘oops, 1846. 
tion was entered into for the administration of the government, by 

a Council at Lahore, under British superintendence, during the 

minority of Dalip Singh, and Lal Singh, who had excited the 

late insurrection, was removed from Lahore. The removal of Lél 

Singh excited the bitterest feelings in the heart of Réni Jind4n, 

and the Sikhs were not satisfied with the settlement of their coun- 

try as effected by the Governor-General. Mul Raj, the Sikh Gov- Rebellion 
ernor of Multan, rebelled, and a second Sikh war ensued. Multén Mal Raye al 
was conquered, and the rebel Mul Raj taken prisoner. He was 

tried by a Military Court-Martial and found guilty. But British 

clemency prevailed, and his life was spared ; he was imprisoned for 

life. 

The insurrection of Multén was followed by an open rebellion Second 
of the great Sikh army and the Sikh population. The Khélsé army se leat 
approached within sixty miles of Lahore. Lord Gough being put 
at the head of the Panjib army, the bloody battle of Chillidnw4l4 
was fought on the 13th January 1818. This was the last great effort 
of Ranjit Singh’s army to recover their country, and it was follow- 
ed by the battle of Gujrat, 21st February 1848, when Lord Gough, 
advancing with his whole army, utterly routed the Sikhs, Dalip 
Singh was formally deposed on the 29th March 1848, and the Pig el 
kingdom of Lahore having come to an end, the country was an- 2&rcby. 
nexed to the British Empire. 


CHAPTER II. 


DBAHORE. 
DESCRIPTIVE. 
(The Ancient Period.) 

Lavor: is a Municipal city, the capital of the Panjab, and the 
administrative head-quarters of a Division and District of the same 
name. It is situated one mile to the south of the river R&vi, and 
some 23 miles from the eastern border of the district, in latitude 
31° 34’ 5" N., longitude 74° 21' E, being 706 feet above the sea level. 
The city is built in the form of a parallelogram, the area within the 
walls, exclusive of the citadel, being about 461 acres. It stands on 
the alluvial plain traversed by the river Ravi. The city is slightly 
elevated above the plain, and has a high ridge within it, running 
east and west on its northern side. The whole of this elevated 
ground is composed of the accumulated debris of many centuries. 
The river, which makes @ very circuitous bend from the Hast, passes 
in a semi-circle to the north of Lahore. At one time it flowed by 
the city walls ; but, its encroachments having caused alarm in 1662, 
the Emperor Aurangzeb had a massive embankment of bricks and 
mortar constructed along its bank for a distance of about four 
miles, which saved the city from destruction. Portions of this 

The Band-i- huge work, called the Band-i-Alamgiri, are still to be seen to the 

lamgiri. north-east of the citadel, and the village of Bhogt W4l. The river 
soon afterwards abandoned its old channel, and has never since re- 
turned to it, though an arm of the main stream at present flows at 
a short distance from the fort. 


The course The Rfvi, the smallest of the five rivers which give the Pan- 
of the river ib its present designation, was known inthe Hindu Shastras as 
the “ Iravati, ’ the name of Indra’s elephant, Entering the district 
by the village Ichogil, it runs through its entire breadth, and 
leaves it on the borders of the Montgomery district. The great 
Béri Do&b Canal is an offshoot of this river, and it throws out seve- 
ral other branches, which, however, subsequently rejoin the main 
stream. ‘The river is not navigable on account of the tortuous na- 
ture of its current, but grain finds its way down the river from 
Lahore to Rori Bhakkar, and deodar wood is floated down in rafts 
from the Chamba hills. 


The city widens on the noth, and is in shape an irregular tra- 
pezium. Having been deserted in the time of the Hindu kings in 
consequence of civil wars and commotions, it was repopulated by 


THE CITY GATES. 


Saltén Mahmdd of Ghazni, on the conquest of the Panjéb and the 
permanent occupation of the country by that invader in A. D. 1023. 


He left his favorite servant and counsellor, Malik Ay4z, in charge : 


of the garrison which he had established here, and, under the su- 
pervision of the latter, the town was enlarged and embellished. 

Akbar, during his residence at Lahore (1584 to 1598 A.D.), enclosed 
the city with a brick wall of considerable height and strength. . He ™ 
also founded the palace, which, in subsequent times, was enlarged 
by his successors. The city walls of Akbar were fast falling inte 
decay, when Ranjit Singh to a great extent rebuilt them, in 1812, 

aud surrounded them with a deep broad ditch, the whole faced with 
brick and the earth thrown inwards, so a: to form a wide rampart, 
with bastions of great strength at intervals. The city wall, whieh 
was formerly 30 feet high, has been latterly reduced to a height of 
about 15 feet for sanitary purposes, and, the ditch having been filled 
up, fine gardens, irrigated by a branch of the Béri Dofb Canal, have 
been laid out on its site by the Municipality, and, encircle the city 
on every side, except the north. The city isa mile and a quarter 
in length, and a little more than three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, including the citadel, the circuit being less than three 
miles. The palace, the royal cathedral, and the mausoleum of Ran- 
jit Singh, occupy the northern part, which overlooks the Ré&vi to- 
wards Shéhderé. 


Access to the city is gained by thirteen gateways :— 
On the north side are :— 


I. The Raushnai gate, or the “gate of light.” This is 
between the royal mosque and the citadel. Being the principal 
entrance from the fort to the city, it was most frequented 
by the Omerahs, courtiers, royal servants, and retinues ; and, 
as the quarters about here were profusely lighted up at 
night, = was called the “gate of light,” or, “gate of splen- 
dour.” 


2. The Kashmiri gate, so named, because it faces the direc- 
tion of Kashmir. 


3. The Masti gate. Thename is the corruption of “Masjidi,” 
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ther of Akbar, is in its immediate vicinity. Hence its name, 





* Some have supposed that the gate owes its name to the e of the 
Raushnai sect which eprung u in Akiar’s time under an Afghan bet Beret 
But the authority of the Raushnais (or no, ar rosy was confined to the hills of 
the Snlemin K byte t ranges, and they no influence beyond those hills. 
Vide Elphinstone’s India, p. 258, Vol. LI, The supposition is therefore unfounded, 
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Po Eller 4. The Khisri gate. As already noted, the river in former 
times flowed by the city walls, and the ferry was near this spot. 
The gate was, therefore, named Khizri, after the name of Khirr 
Elias (Phineas, a companion of Moses), the patron saint, according 
to the Mahomedan belief, of running waters and streams, and the 
discoverer of the water of immortality. Ranjit Singh kept here two 
domesticated lions in a cage, and the gate came to be called “ She- 
rénwila,” or the “ lions’ gate.” People now call it by both names, 

the “ Khizri” and the “ Sherfnwéla” gateway. 


On the east side are :— 


ay Yekki = «5. ~The Yakki gate. The original name was “ Zaki,” that 

being the name of a martyr saint, who, according to tradition, fell 
fighting against the Moghal infidels from the north, while gallantly 
defending his city. His head was cut off at the gate, but the 
trunk continued fighting for some time, and at last fell in a quar- 
ter of the city close by. One tomb ofthis champion was conse- 
quently built at the spot where the head had fallen, and another 
at the place where the trunk lay. Both are revered by the faithful 
to this day. 


The Delhi 6. The Delhi gate, so called from its opening on to the high 
= road from Lahore to Delhi. 


The Akbari 7. The <dkbari gate, named after Mahomed Jalél-ud-din 
pe: Akbar, who rebuilt the town and citadel. Close to this gate the 
Emperor also founded a market, which, after his name, is called 

“ Akbari Mandi.” Here corn of every description is sold. 


On the south side are :— 


The Mochi 8. The Mochi gate. The name is the corruption of Moti, 
” a pearl. It was called so after the name of Moti Rim, an officer 


of Akbar, who resided here at that time. 
The Shéh 9. The Shah ’Almi gate, named after Mohomed Mo’azzam 


Almj gate. §héh ’Alam Bahddur Shéh (the son ard successor of Aurangzeb), 
a mild and munificent Emperor, who died at Lahore on the 28th 


February 1712, 
The Lahorf 10. The Lahort gate, called also the Lohart gate. The gate 
= was named after the city of Lahore. Itis said that when Malik 


Ayaz rebuilt the town, in the time of Mahmiid, the quarter of the 
city first populated was about this gate, which, together with the 
Lahort Mandi, or the Lahore market, was named after the 


city. 
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11. The Mori gate is the smallest of the gateways, and, as its ng Meri 
name implies, was in old times used as an outlet for the refuse and 
sweepings of the city. 


On the west side are :— 


12. The Bhdti gate, named after the Bhdtis, an ancient Réj- The Bhati 
put tribe who inhabited these quarters in old times. gate. 


13. The Tazali gate, so called from the Tvxdl, or royal mint, The Taxéli 
having been in its neighbourhood during the period of the Mahome- gate, 
dan Emperors. Archwologists have conjectured, not without some 
grounds, that the name bears an allusion to the ancient city of 
Taxila, noted for one of the most meritorious acts of Budhé’s alms- 
giving, when he bestowed his head in charity, and identified by 
General Cunningham with the ruins of Shah-ki-dheri, in Rawal- 
pindi. However, this may be, it is clear that the name must have 
been derived from the Takkas, who were once the undisputed mas- 
ters of the Panj&b, and who still exist in considerable numbers in 
the hills between the Jhelum and the Ravi. 


Modern Lahore is situated among the debris and ruins of the Town sub- 
ancient capital, which extend fromeast to west for a distance of ae: 
five or six miles. That the city at one time covered a much 
larger arca than it does at present, is at once manifest from 
the many old mosques, domes, tombs, and gardens that surround 
it. During the period of the Sikh ascendency, numbers of these 
buildings, the relics of past grandeur, were demolished, for the 
construction of cantonments and parade grounds for the troops 
drilled by French officers, while many were pulled down for the 
sake of the bricks and building materials. Immense changes have 
also taken plice since the annexation of the country in 1849, 
and great quantities of old bricks have been removed, to be used 
as materials for modern works, and the regions once waste and 
desolate, or covered with crumbling remains of old tombs and 
gateways, have been now transformed into fine gardens, grassy 
plains, metalled roads, lined on either side with shady trees, canals, 
public othces and picturesque European houses. So far, however, as 
the population of the city is concerned, there is reason to believe 
that Lahore has never regained its past splendour and magnifi- Lahore of 
cence. Some idea of the size and extent of Lahore may be formed chal need” 
from the fact noticed by Mr. Thornton in his excellent work on that 
city, that of the thirty-six guzars or quarters into which it was for- 
merly divided, only nine are included within the area of the modern 
city. The same authority thinks it probable that “ in its best 
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days, that is, during the reign of Sh&h Jahén, the city must have 
a circuit of some sixteen or seventeen miles,” 


It will beinteresting to give here a brief resumé of the condition 
of Lahore during the Musalman and the Sikh periods successively 
on the authority of European and native travellers and authors :— 


P Account of St. Thomas Herbert, Bart., who visited Lahore towards the close 
Herbert, of thereign of Akbar in 1595 A.D., describes it thus in his Travels : 


1585 A. D. 
“ Lahore, a city both great ard famous, is competitor for the 


title of metropolis with Agra. . . . . The air for eight months 
is very pure and restorative ; the streets graceful, and well paved ; 
most of them being cleaned and served by the river Ravi which 
trom the Panjab and the Kushmirian mountains streams pleasantly 
near this city. : 


In Lahore many things are observable ; the castle, palaces, 

mosques, hammams, tanks, gardens, &c. The castle is large, uni- 
form, and nobly seated ; the material stone, white and polished ; 
entered by twelve posterns, three of which respect the town, the 
rest the country. . . . This was a noted city in Porus time. . 
In a word, no province of India outvies it for pleasure and trade, 
nor any part of the East, fora continued shade of ash, elm, and mul- 
berry trees, which reach from hence to Agra, more than three hun- 
dred miles, whose spreading and verdure lessen the sun heat, and 
for whose further accommodation, each eight miles, there is a con- 
venient serae built for travellers to repose gratis.””* 


Of Abal Abul Fazl, writing in the sixteenth century, describes it as 


cli in the follows, in his celebrated work, the Ain-i-Akbari, or “ the Institutes 


16th century. of Akbar” :— 
Pehla Sort 28a ADS ler emt yet 2H 1 ay 
2595 yd — S99 sere ralghed cakes ileoly pS JU AS od y+ 
Ly sWSree pgp 9) eles ty antes 3h yl 2h! y aol yng yl 
Sate, $15 of) SYEWUIS y def ablysly YAW My drt cenat 
jg dest least Lay Ses Koy te Set Bly petoyt Ip” 9S US y 
santedS S381 3) S531.9 coPpall 


¢s Lahore is a great city in the Béri Dogb ; in magnificence and populousness, 
tt has few equals ; in old history it is called Lohéwar. In the time of His Majesty 
the fort has been built of solid bricks and lime, and as, from time to time, the 
seat of government was established here, lofty palaces were built, to which 
Si a ge acacia 





Some years’ travels into diverse parts of Africa and Asia the Great des- 
eae ome raetionlarly the Empires of Persia and Industén,” by %t, Thomas 


Herbert, Bart , London, 1677, p. 99. 
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additional beauty was given by luxuriant gardens, It 1s the resort of people of 
all nations from every city, and wonderful works have been made here, In extent 
and population, 1t far surpasses the averaze "* 


In another place, speaking of Lahore, Abul Fazl writes .— 


bide eyS cdlShee ILD yrarS pS sdlondle deny yl y 
SIL) SES j15> dBA bs » 
© And in consequence of the interest taken mn 1t¢ by His Imperial Majesty, 
an unpulse was given to shawl manufacture in Kashmir, and im Lahore there 
were above one thousand shawl manufactories f 
“‘ The choicest productions of Jrdan and Turdn could be had 
here, and grapes of vaiious kinds and melons were produced.’’} 


Two Englishmen, Richard Stall and John Crowther, who visit- of two Ens- 
ed Lahore for the purposes of tiade in 1626, duiing the reign of aenty re 
Jahangir, describe it, as follows — 1626, 


“Lahore is one of the best cities of India, plentiful of all 
things, or, in Mi. Coryat’s words, ‘such a delicate and even tract of 
ground as I never saw before. . . . Merchants resort to this 
city out of all parts of India, embirking their goods fo Thatta, 


the chief city in Sindh. Twelve or fourteen thousand camels laden 
pass yearly fiom hence to Persia by Candahdr.” 


Mr Thornton, in his work previously mentioned, bas inserted the 
following interesting account of Lahote, as it wis in the period of Aeosuntiok 


the Emperor Shah Jahan taken fiom the itinerary of Fra Scbas- 8 Spanish 
tian Mantique, a Spanish monk, who visited Lahore in 1611. monks ee 


“ On the twenty-first day fiom ou: departure fiom Agra, at 
sunrise, we came in the sizht of the city of Lahoue, which is laige 
and capacious ; but, large as 1t appeared, there were not houses 
enough for the accommodation of the people, who were encamped 
for half a league outside the city. It is a handsome and vwell- 
ordered city, with laige gateways and pavilions of various colours. 
I entered the city, a very difficult undertaking on account of the 
namber of people who filled the streets, some on foot, some on 
camels, some on elephants, and others in small carts, jolting one 
against the other as they went along Those who best could, passed 
cn first. This being the receiving hour at Court, many of the 


gentry were proceeding there, accompanied by as many as five hun- 
dred followers on horseback. 





* Ams Akbars, page 162, Vol, II. 
+ Ios, page 168, Vol. I. 
+ Alkbarnama, page 95, 
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Finding it difficult to proceed on account of the concourse of 
the people, we decided to change our route, and returned about a 
musket’s shot from the crowd, and took our stand under some 
trees outside the city, where were a number of people selling and 
preparing food for the multitude who were moving about—some 
eating, some selling, and others looking on. I was one among 
the latter, and my curiosity prompted me to proceed still further, 
until, at last, 1 arrived at the principal bazar, where the odour 
from without prepared you for what you were to see inside—a 
great many shops, or, more properly speaking, kitchens, in which 
were sold meats of various kinds, animals, domestic and wild. 
In place of the pig, which is never used, horse flesh is supplied 
you instead. Some shops contained fowls of all kinds ; in others, 
might be seen things of all descriptions suited to the taste of all 
classes, such as butter, oil, scents, brinjals, mangoes, plantains, &c. 
Neither was there wanting in this bazar the most simple commodi- 
ty, such as rice, herbs and vegetables. The common bread is 
made of a mixture of all kinds of flour baked on sheets of iron and 
in earthen pots, and is known by the name of Apdés. People who 
travel in caravans use a second kind of bread, named Karucha,* 
which is made of white flour. This bread is also used by the 
better classes. A third bread, named Regunis,t is a finer bread, 
made of the best flour and purified butter. Besides what I have 
already enumerated, there is a great deal more to be seen in the 
bazars ; but, I think, I have mentioned enough to satisfy the curi- 
ous reader. But what I most admired was the moderate price at 
which these things might be had. A man might eat abundantly 
and royally for two silver reals (five pence) per day. The abun- 
dance of the provisions and the cleanliness of the strects surprised 
me much ; also, the peace and quietness with which every thing 
was conducted, as well as the justness and rectitude of the people 
towards each other ; so that merchant and merchahdise remain 
perfectly secure from thieves. 


The city of Lahore is beautifully situated, commanding agree- 
able views, having on one side a river with crystal waters which 
descends from the mountains of Kashmir, and continues its course, 
moistening and fertilizing the ground, till it arrives at the city of 
Multén, where it pays its tribute to the famous Indus. Lahore, 
the second city of the Moghal Empire (as well on account of riches 


Sane i 
® This is the corruption of the common Kulcha aps sold in the Bazars of 


Lahore. 
+ The word is Roughni oh 9) meaning greasy, or buttery. 
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as its size) is ornamented with fine palaces and gardens, also tanks 
and fountains. As to the abundance of provisions, it would be un- 
necessary here to describe it. The riches of the principal street 
(known as the Bazar Del Choco*) if shown to advantage, would 
equal the richest European mart.” 

It would appear from the above, that Lahore reached the 


height of its prosperity in the time of Shih Jahan. It fell off 
in wealth and importance during the time of his successor, Aurang- 
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zeb Alamgir, though the Court was held at Lahore on the occasion Shéh Jabén, 


of the Emperor’s march to Kashmir, and His Majesty took appa- 
rent interest in the welfare of the city, which he embellished by 
the construction of the Jémdé Masjid, or the Mahomedan cathe- 
dral, one of the chief ornaments of Lahore, the establishment of a 
college in connection with the mosque, and the building of the cele- 
brated Band, or quay, known after his name to this day, which 
saved the city from being swept away by the current of the stream. 


John Baptista Tavernier, the eminent French jewel merchant, 
who travelled by the land 1oute from Isphihfn to Agra and Delhi, 
vid Candahér, Cfbul, and Lahore, between the ycars 1641-68 (the 
period of Sh&h Jahan and Aurangzeb), makes the following men- 
tion of Lahore in his ‘Travels’ :—‘‘ Lahore is the capital of a 
kingdom, and is built on one of the five rivers which descend from 
the mountains of the north to go to swell the Indus and give the 
name of Panjab to all the region which they water. The river, at 
the present day, flows at a quarter ofa leaguo distant from the 
town, being liable to change its bed, and the neighbouring fields 
often sustain much damage from its great overflowings. The 
town is large, and extends more than a kos in length, but the 
greater part of the houses, which are higher than those of Agra 
and Delhi, are falling into ruins, the excessive rains having over- 
thrown a large number. The palace of the king is rather fine, and 
is no longer, as it was formerly, on the margin of the river, which 
has withdrawn, as I have said, about a quarter of a league. One 
can obtain wine at Lahore.’+ 


Bernier, who passed through Lahore in 1664, notices the mag- 
nificence of its citadel, the thronging of its streets and markets 


*. Acorruption of ‘* Bazar Dilkusha” la SS I yy or the ‘ delightful 
street.” Nostreet of this name now exists in the city or the suburbs. 


+ A very pleasant thing for Tavernier, who carried it with hi is j 
neys, and took particular delight in entertaining his friende with it ee 
frequent references to it in his work. Travels in India, by J. B. Tavernier 
Baron of Aubonne, translated from the French, by V, Ball, London, 1889, 


Tavernier's 


account, 


1641-68, 


Bernicr’s 
account, 1664 
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and the loftiness of its houses, which he compares with those of 
Delhi and Agra.* 


But the city was already showing signs of decay and the 
Thevenot’s ‘traveller Thevenot, who saw it ayear later, notices the dilapidated 
account, 1665. condition of its suburbs, though he mentions that, a short time be- 
fore his visit, the city and its neighbourhood extended to a length 

of three leagues.t 


pikeodee The civil wars at Delhi, which followed the death of Aurang- 
lected after Zeb, and the commotions in the provinces under the Imperial gov- 
eae of ernment, engrossed the attention of the reigning sovereigns to such 
rr degree that they neglected the affairs of the Panjab, o: proved in- 
capable of exercising proper control over the N4&zim of Lahore, 
who, receiving no aid from the seat of government in times of 
emergency, and being freed from all control, acted ina spirit of 
independence. The fecbleness of the Viceroys encouraged the 
Sikhs to commit acts of depredation and_ spoliation ; 
and the suburbs of Lahore, once most populous and rich, were, 
from their exposed position, the first to suffer. There were nu- 
merous thickly inhabited quarters outside the city walls, which, it 
is believed, were connected with the modern city gates by “long 
bazars,” noticed by Bernier, the intervals being filled up with gar- 
dens, aqueducts, mosques, baths and caravan-seraes. There was 
_ the Moti Mahal, or “ Regent Street’’ of Lahore, in the vicinity of 
hich oaks the present District Court and the ice-pits, where old coins and re- 
“Shish Ma mains of jewellery were, until lately, picked up after heavy rains. 
— The foundations of the Shish Mahal, or “ palace of mirrors,’’ are 
still to be traced between the mausoleum of Dat& Ganj Bakhsh and 
the Shia Imfim B&érfé. According to the Tahkikati Chishti, a mar- 
ket was held at this place ; but no trace of it now exists. The royal 
gardens, studded with elegant buildings and superb pavilions, ex- 
tended from the tomb of Anarkalito the Taksali gate, along the 
bank of the river, which flowed below the city walls. 


The old The wealthiest quarter of the city was Moghalpd&ré, on the site 
uarters of of the modern Begamparé, about half way between Lahore and 
The oghal Shalimar. It was the place where the Moghal nobles and grandees 
paraquarters. lived. It contained lofty houses, splendid palaces, and magnificent 
shops of merchants and tradesmen. In after times, it became the 

residence of Nawab Zakaria Khan, Khdn Bahddur, and his suc- 

cessors. It is said to have been so wealthy and populous that the 


Durr4ni Ahmad Sh&h, on his first invasion, contented himself with 
® ‘Travels in the Moghal Empire,” by Francis re ana translated from 


French, by Irving Brock, p. 121, Vol. II, London, 1826. 
me x are The travels of Monsieur de 1hcvenot,”—London, 1687, 
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its sack without bemg tempted to enter the city, as it brought him 
and his soldiers enoimous wealth 


The other quarters of note noticed by contemporary Mahome- 
dan wiiters, weie the following — 


Mohalla Linywr Khin —This extensive quarter of the city yr ohalle 
was situated on the site of the present Chief Court and the Ac- Langar Kha. 
cuuntant General’s Oth e ‘The tomb of Shah Cheragh was, in sub- 
sequent times, built in this Mohiulla When, in 1526 A D, 

Husein Aizhun, rule of Scindh, ciptuicd Multw in the name of 
the Empeior Babu, the latter bistowed that province upon his = ~* 
son Muza Ashen, and sent him to Multan, accompamed by Lan- 
gai Khan, one of the chief nobles of the Court of Sultén Mahmdd 
Langa the last sovereign of that1ice im Multén On Baber’s 
death, Humiyun give up Multdn, with the whole of the Panjab, 
to his bother Kuman Muza “'‘lhat prince sent his own ser- 
vants to take charge of lultan and 1cc dled Langar Khin to Lahoue, 
where he was well received , and the Murzi assigned him a resi- 
dence neai the city. which aftc: waids bucame a pait of it, and was 
called the Dwrah of Lanyar Khdn, fiom his palace”* This ac- 
count receives full co1robo1ation fiom the Turikhe Scundh, the 
Khulasat-ul-Tuwa hh and the Tabakaic Akbart of Nizém-ud-Din 
Ahmad, and lewcs no doubt that Dusrah Langar Khdn, in after 
times, became actually paré of the city of Lahore 


Mohalla Pur Azw the modemn Mozang, built by Pir Aziz,t Moball 
an Afghdn ot Aozang Got, whence the name Mozang, given to the Pir Anz. : 
village Towards the close of the Mahomedin 1ule, the Moghals 
of this Mohallz were plundered by the rebel clins In the Sikh 
time they were supplanted by the Beloches and the Moghals, and 
the Ardin> became their subjects Duiing the time of Mahdifyah 
Ranyit Singh, the Beloches of this place were men of much in- 


fluence The tomb of Abdulla Shah Beloch 1s held in great rever- 
ence here 


Mohalla Abdulla Wari—The tomb of Héj.: Mahomed Said, apadulléh 
Lahorw, 1s situated to the south of the mausoleum of Cheragh Shéh Wé. 
and close to the new Government Telegraph Office This was the 
site of a Mohalla known as Abdulla Wé&1i We find the name 
of Mahomed S:ifd mentioned nm books as “of Abdulla Wari 
Mohalla,” showing that he lived m the quarters of that name. 
Mahomed Said, a very learned man of his time, lived here in the 


* En skine s history of Baber and Humiéyan, p 398, Vol I 
+ Hus tomh, now in a dilapidated condition, 1s to the sout): of the village, 
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time of Alamgir II. His time was chiefly occupied in giving 
religious instruction to the people. When Ahmad Shéh Durréni 
returned to Lahore, after his celebrated conquest over the Mahrattas, 
he saved the Mohalla from pillage, out of regard for Mahomed Safd. 
From that time Mahomed Said came to be revered as a saint, and to 
this day some of the Cébul Sirdars entertain a great respect for his 
memory. When Sirdér Sultén Mahomed Kh4n, brother of Amir 
Dost Mahomed Kh4n, was at Lahore, as a guest of Mah&r&ja Ran- 
jit Singh, he paid regular visits to this tomb and made offerings. 
Mahomed Safd had no male issue, but, two daughters, Bivi Sahib 
Jén and Rabmat Bivi, whose descendants survive to this day in the 
city of Lahore. Mahomed Said died in 1181 A.H. (1767 A.D.) and 
was buried in this quarter.* Gujar Singh, of the Bhangi Misl, plun- 
dered the Mohalla and razed the buildings to the ground. 


The Lakhi Mohalla flourished at the spot where now exists 
the house known as Colonel Hall’s Kothi, behind Ratan Chand’s 
gardens, The quarter was so named from jewellers, money- 
dealers, Khojas and Prachas, the masters of greit wealth ad for- 
tune, living there. On the decline of the Mahomedan power 
when desolating hordes devastated the suburbs of the city, most 
of the wealthy people migrated to Jammu, while others went to 
reside within the city walls. During the time of Mahdrdja Ranjit 
Singh, the brick-sellers pulled down the buildings to their founda- 
tions, and nota vestige was left of the Mohalla.t 


The Mohalla Dai Lédo, otherwise known as Mohalla Talla. 
This was on the site of the garden of Ratan Chand, Darhiwala, and 
was the largest of the Mohallas outside the city walls, extend- 
ing from DuldwAri, on the west, to Zen Khén’s Mohalla, on the east, 
The founder of the Mohalla was Lado, a nurse of great wealth 
and fortune in the time of Jahangir. It contained lofty and beau- 
tiful houses which were all destroyed by the plunderers. The 
dilapidated walls of houscs existed to the time of Ranjit Singh, but 
these were dug up to their foundations by the Kashmiri brick- 
sellers. The Masjid of Dai Lado still exists at the spot.} 


The Mohalla Zen Khéin.—This was outside the Mochi gate, 
and was founded by Zen Khf&n,§ in the time of Akbar. The place 


@ For an account of this tomb, see Chapter II, Article No. 76. 

+ One Himmat, the bearer of Jamadér Khush4l Singh, Jaid outa garden here 
in the time of Ranjit Singh. Hékam, grandson of Himmat, sold the garden to 
Mohamed Sultan, the great contractor, who built the kothi now called after the 
name of Colonel Hall, a late Deputy CommissioLer, and afterwards Commissioner, 

ore, 

t For an account of thie Masjid, see Chapter II, Article No, 93, 


§ Foran account of this Amir, see page 39. 
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is still called by the people “ Maidan Zen Khan.” Zen Kh&n adorn- 
ed it with spacious palaces, and the Mohalla flourished to the end of 
the Mahomedan period. Jey Singh Aankia once determined upon 
plundering it, but was prevented from carrying out his resolution 
by a Nazrdna of ten thousand rupces, paid to him by a descendant 
of Zen Khén. The Bhangis subsequently sacked this Mohalla and 
set it on fire. Some of the residents fled into the country, while 
others went to live in the town. A bath and a tahkhdna, or sub- 
terranean room, belonging to Zen Khiin’s palace, remained until the 
period of Ranjit Singh : but no trace even of these now exist, 


Inthe Maidan of Zen Khan, and south of the road leading 
from Ratan Chand’s serve to the Panjab and N. W. Railway sta- 
tion, there is a walled enclosure, containing the tomb of Mahomed 
Siddik Chishti, Zahor?, who died on the 8th Zilhij 990 A. H. (1582 
A.D.) during the time of Akbar. The hereditary guardian of this 
shrine, a very old man, says that, outside the walled enclosure, was 
the garden of Zen Khén, and that, within his recollection, the 
gateway of this garden was in existence. 


The Mohalla Sed Sar.—This was a Mohalla of the Syads, 
close to the village of Garhi Shahu, on the road to Mian Mir. An 
ancient tank existed here, the water of which was believed to pos- 
sess healing qualities. Persons, uiling from any disease who bathed 
here, are said to have been completely cured. The name of this 
tank was originally Sed Sar.* It was found:d by Syad Abdul Kha- 
liq, son of Syad Abdul Wasa, who came and settled here during the 


reign of Sekandar Shih Sur. He opened here a school in which. 


theology was taught. The tank, which is said to have possessed the 
mysterious quality of healing ulcers, no longer exists ; but its dust 
is held sacred, and to this moment mothers apply it to the sores of 
their children, and it is said the affected parts are healed. 


The Mohalla was repeatedly attacked by bands of robbers, 
but the Syads propitiated them with suitable offerings, and they 
retired. Atlength, the Sirdérs of the Bhangi Misl having been 
informed that the inhabitants were in the habit of slaughtering 
cows, the Mohalla was sacked by the Sikhs and destroyed. Of the 
residents, some fled to the village of Jabbo, and some to the walled 
city of Lahore, while others dispersed in different villages, 


The Ganj Mohalla was situated on the site of Mian Mir 
Railway station, on the Amritsar line. All traces of the Mohalla 
are now gone ; but the village of that name still exists to the east 


TE GS SSS | 
* Sar in Panjabi means tank, Sed Sar thus means_‘‘ Sed’s (Syad’s) tank,” 
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of the Railway station. Close to it is the dome of Bah4dur Khén’s 
mausoleum. 


ae h . hee The Chauk Ddrd. This very populous quarter was outside 
the Delhi gate on the site of Landa Bazar and Sultin’s Serae. 
The Chauk, or square, of Dara, was a picturesque spot, entered by 
a lofty gateway of enamelled tiles. On either side of this gate 
were rows of two-storeyed shops, in which merchants and traders 
transacted their business. This was a very thriving market, and 
was the most frequented by the people. Here also were the 
beautiful palaces of Daré Shekoh and handsome buildings for the 
accommodation of his extensive establishments The Nakhas, or 
horse-market, was in this quarter.* People also called it Jowha- 
ri Bazar, or the jewellers’ quarters, on account of the jewellers’ 
shops here. The market flourished till the close of the Choughat- 
tai reign, but was plundered and destroyed by the Sikh free- 
booters, when the inhabitants fled in all directions. Some of the 
buildings of this Chauk existed during the reion of Mah&r&ja Ranjit 
Singh; but the Kashmiri brick-sellers pulled them down to the 
very foundations. During the British period, the extensive ruins 
of this once celebrated Chauk were sold to Mahomed Sultén, the 
great contractor for Public Works, and they proved a quarry or mine 
of bricks to him. From the materials thus obtained, he built the 
great Serai, known after his name, laid out the Landa Bazar, and 
constructed many other buildings. A very handsome two storeyed 
mosque east of the Serai, built by Déré Shekoh, was pulled down 
by Sultén ; and his death followed immediately after, in conse- 
quence, it is believed, of his having destroyed “ the house of God.” 


Mohalla Dér& Shekoh, in his Sajinat-ul-duliya, mentions Mohalla 
Khawéfipurs. Khawffipura, in the city of Lahore, as the place of the death of 
Migén Mir, his spiritual guide, and the village of Hashampura as 

the place of his interment. He writes :— 


Ble ake ypbyld sl dap rte—e 39) ltd! rypde eoly 
Nyt lore yS ryd3 Syyannt sre ty Har WA Sle JU] ants 
Mlsdyt gSS sls lag! azlen ot a yetS aor 9 rte nvtly Spy 
prlbadye 59 plea) p59 Jo carbda Slee fy ptr cube 9 
of yyPd lone Soi 


‘¢ Flis death occurred on Tuesday, the 7th of Rabi-ul-Awal 1045 Hijri, after 
the time of the afternoon (Zohar) prayers in Mohalla Khawéfipura, in the city of 
Lahore. A great multitude of people offered up prayers at his faneral. His holy 
age was 87 years, and his tomb was built in the village of Hashampura, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Lahore.” 


i 
* Literall Sultén’s serae is even now a market of horses, for the Pa 
thins fos ‘and Afghfnistan bring here horses for sale, 
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The exact position of Mohalla Khawffipuré cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but it is evident from the narrative of Daré Shekoh that 
the population ofthe city in his time extended to the present 
military station of Mian Mir, and that, Hashampura, the place of 
the saint’s burial, was treated as part of the environs of the city. 
The village of Hashampura was depopulated during the reign of 
Mahomed Shéh, and the descendants of Hasham went then to live 
across the Révi, where they founded the villages of Jabbo and 
Jhuggian. 


In the works of Jahangir, we find mention of his mosque of The Tripo 
Lahore which he built in “ the Tripolia Bazar of the city.” This ¥# Bazar. 
mosque, @ spacious and magnificent building, known in later times 
as Idgah, existed on the right hand side of the Amritsar 
road, close to the station of the North-Western State Railway, 
but it has been recently demolished for the sake of the bricks. 
According to the Wikaya-i-Jahdngtri, twenty lakhs of rupees were 
sanctioned by His Majesty for the construction of the mosque and 
the Tripolia street attached to it. “The Masjid was built under 
the superintendence of Khwéja Ayaz, and three bazars were laid 
out to the east, north, and south. Each street comprised two 
hundred and seventy shops, furnished with upper storeys. His 
Majesty was in the Dar-ul-Saltanat of Agra, when a petition was 
received, informing him of the completion of this Masjid and the 
street, the income from the rent of shops amounting to Rs. 2,500 
a month.” We are informed that, on the recommendation uf Nir 
Jahin Begam, the king’s favourite wife, Maulvi Inayet Husein was 
appointed teacher, and Hafiz Habib Imam to the mosque, besides 
fifty khadims, or servants, who were permanently attached to it, 
When the suburbs of the city were depopulated, the Masjid came 
to be used as an Jdgah, or a place for the performance of prayers 
on the Jd festival.* 


It is probable that the old inhabited quarters never exceeded Probability 

the limits of the modern city, and that the guzars, or quarters, ‘Dat the old 
: : : : inhabited 
noticed by the Mahomedan writers of the time of Akbar and hig quarters ne- 
two immediate successors as the most populous, were the suburbs the coesial 
or portions of the inhabited city beyond the walls. That these a e modern 


suburbs are often more extensive and by far the most thickly : 


a A a aa aa aaa 
® Mr. Thornton thinks (vide page 141 of his work) that the place was duilé 

asan Idgdh. Thisis not so, An Idgdh, or place of assembly of the Mahomedans 

on an Jd festival, is never built in the style ofa mosque, as is evident from the 

nature of similar buildings at Delhi, Agra, and other places in India. The inha- 

bited quarters of the city having been abandoned, and the building being in the 

= late outskirts of tha town, it was, no doubt, used as an Jidgdh in subsequent 
es, 
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populated portions of the city, is manifest from the appearance 
of certain ancient towns in India situated similarly to Lahore, 
we mean Delhi, Agra, and Multén, and from the analogy afforded 
by other Eastern cities, such as Shiréz, Isphih4n, Samarkand and 
Cf&bul, where the suburbs form the most important part of the city. 


__ Lahore and Having described the situation of the old inhabited quarters 

i __ suburls of Lahore outside the city walls, it will be interesting to know 
uring the ; 

reign of Ran- what were the features of the suburbs and the city during the 

ve gs reign of Mahdiaja Ranjit Singh and his successors. 

SOrs, 


An English officer, who visited Lahore in 1809, or ten years 
after the accession of Ranjit Singh, writes in his Journal :— 


Awcouns “ 24th May.—I visited the ruins of Lahore which afforded a 
Silcer, (a0, melancholy picture of failen splendour. Here the lofty dwellings 
and Masjids, which, fifty yeary ago, raised their tops to the skies, 
and were the pride of a busy and active population, are now 
crumbling into dust, and, in less than half a century more, will be 
levelled to the ground. On going over these ruins I saw nota 

human being, all was silence, solitude, and gloom.” 


Mooreroft's The traveller, Moorcroft, who saw Lahore in 1820, writes of 
account, 1820, ++ in his Travels :— 


* Lahore is said to have been twelve kos in circumference, 
and however this may have been, it is clear from the ruins of 
buildings beyond the walls that it was once much more extensive 
than it is at present. Such of it as still remains within the walls 
is apparently vcry populous. The streets were crowded to an ex- 
tent beyond anything that I have witnessed in an Indian city.* 


Rloxandes Alexander Burns, who visited Lahore in June 1831, writes of 


Burnes’ »c- hig visit in his Travels :-— 
count, 1831, 


‘Qn the morning of the 18th June, we made our public en- 
tronce into the Imperial city of Lahore, which once rivalled Delhi. 
We moved among itsruins. . . . In our evening rambles at 
Lahore, we had many opportunities of viewing this city. The an- 
cient capital extended from east to west for a distance of five miles, 
and an average breadth of three, as may be yet traced by the 
ruins. The mosques and tombs, which have been more stably 
built than the houses, remain in the midst of fields and cultivation 


as caravan serais for the travellers. The modern city occupies the 


ae gn Cpemanen aes Rt aer a ae 

* ¢Travelsin the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustén and the Panjéb, in 
Ladakh and Kashm{r, Peshawar, Cabul, Kunduz and Bokhara,” by William 
Moorcroft, p. 105, Vol, I, 
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western angle of the ancient capital, and 1s encircled by a strong wall. 
The houses are very lofty, and the streets, which are narrow, oficn- 
sively filthy, fiom a gutte that passes through the centre The Ba- 
gars of Lahore do not exhibit much appearance of wealth, but the 
commercial influence of the Panyib 1s to be found at Amutsar, the 
modern capital.””* 


Account of 
Hemy Edward Fane, who accompamed the Butsh Commans yoy yy a 


de: 1n-Chief to Lahore, on the marizige ot Puunce Naunchil Singh, oe Pun, 
in 1837, wntes of Lahuie — 


“98th March —Left Lihoie, passing und the walls of the 
town, and marched ten mules, chiefly thiouzh ruins of the ancicnt 
capital, which, n the tame of the Moghal Lmpuois, must have 1- 
valled Dullu and Agia themselves extent Lahore was formerly 
the capital of India, previous to the Mahomedan conquciors sct- 
tling themse]ves at Agra and Delhi andin those tums wis ccle- 
brated foi its gieat size and migznificence, both now deputed fom 
14 Its modemn giandem (of which the 1uns of some icw fine 
buildings still remain to sLow thit it on ec 1s! d) it ones to the 
Empeio: Humdyunt who estiblished lus cyptal hoe for some 
years, and made 1t his favorite residence Ft 


The traveller Masson wiiting of Lahoie in 1838, or onc ycu M ele : 
&coun ‘ 
before Ranyit’s death and seven ycais before annex on, says — 


“ Lahore, the capital of the Pinjitb and of the tiitones of 
Ranjit Singh, 1s a city of undoubted antiquity, and his becn long 
celebrated for its extent and maguificnce The catrwigant 
praises bestowed upon it by the histouans of Dindustan, must how- 
ever, be understood as applicable to afnme city, of which now 
only the ruins are seen Toit mustalso be 1cfenied the cuicnt 
proverb which asseits that ‘Ispluhan and Shndiz united would 
not equal the half of Lahoie.’ The present city is nevertheless very 
exteasive, and comprises many elegant and impoitant buildings 
- . . Without the walls aie scattered on all sides the ruins of 
the ancient city which aie still wonderful, and convey vast 
ideas of the extent of ancient Lahoic Numerous tombs, and othor 
structures are still standing, some of them neaily entue , and such 
is their solidity that they seem, xf not absolutely to foil old Time 
to yield to him almost imperceptibly.”’§ 








ea " oo into Bokhara, &, by Lacutenant Alexander Burnes, pp 108—9, 


+ Akbar is apparently meant 
+ Five Years’ Travels in India, by Henry Edward Fane p 185, Vol I, 


§ ** Narrative of various journeys in Biluch fohaniat 
yéb,” by Charles Masson, pp 408 412, Vol Ly stén, Afghanistan, und the Pan 
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Paria es Captain Von Orlich, who saw Lahore during the reign of 
Orhch, 1842, Mahfgraja Sher Singh, towards the close of 1842, thus writes of 


it :-— 


“We had a fine view of the city and its environs from the 
platform of General Ventura’s house, outside the city, on an arm of 
the R&vi : the minarets, the winter palace, and the glittering blue 
domes of some mosques, of the time of the Emperor Jahangir, 
were particulaily striking, bounded in the far distance by the bold 
outline of the snow-capped mountains of the Himalaya. To the 
south of the city are hills of debris formed of the ruins of the an- 
cient Lahore, and these again are joined by a town lying in ruins, 
intercepted with decayed caravan seraes, sepulchral towers and 
mosques, of which I counted no less than forty. These once 
splendid mosques call to mind a wealthy and religious age, fond of 
arts! A few buildings, surrounded with beautiful gardens and 
overshadowed by the crowns of the date palm, impart increased 
charms to this image of the past.’’* 

Lahor3 by Few cities in India have suffered more from periodical inva- 
meee gare sions, desolating hordes and from pillage and depopulation than 
first to suifer did Lahore during the half century that preceded the establish- 


during the 


period of ment of the Sikh power by Ranjit Singh. From its exposed situa- 
posh yo tion, on the north-western frontier of the Indian empire, it was 
rare naturally the first to suffer from the hands of every new comer 
power, from the north who tried to establish a government of his own in 
the country. Quarter after quarter was deserted, and the once 
mighty city reduced to a walled township. The people retired for 
safety within the walled town, merchants and traders fled to Jam- 
mu, Amritsar, and other places, while the artizans found their 
way to Hindustan. “At length,” writes Mr. Thornton, “ the inha- 
bited portion of the city was confined to the area surrounded by 


the wall of Akbar; outside was ruin and devastation.” 


more of Happily this state of things has now entirely changed. 

Works of architectural taste and beauty have sprung up in every 
direction. and where desolation and ruin reigned through the land, at 
every step, smile verdant trees and beautiful gardens, the space in- 
tervening being occupied by cultivated fields or intersected by 
canals. If Ranjit Singh had been alive to-day, he would have seen 
what Lahore was when he took it from the “ triumvir’’ rulers three 
scores of years previously, and what it is at this moment. The days 


Hee Re rena 
# ‘ Travels in India, including Sindh and the Panjéb,” by Captain Leopold 
Von Orhch, p. 211, Vol. 1. 
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are not yet forgotten when the Nehangs, those ‘ soldiers of God ’ 
who defied even the otherwise much-dreaded authority of Ranjit, 
and who inhabited the Shahid Ganj quarters outside the Delhi gate, 
plundered the passengers in broad daylight, while the howling of 
jackals and the frantic yells of wolves from beyond the very 
walls of the city took away sleep and rest from the terrified mha- 
bitants. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF LAHORE. 


The Hindu Period—There are no architectural remains of indy pe- 
the Hindu period at Lahore, a circumstance easily accounted for tio4. 
by the absence of stone for building in the place or its vicinity. 
The ruthless hand of the destroyer may possibly have some- 
thing to do with it, judging from the numerous destructive 
invasions to which Lahore has been subjected; but Lahore, 
unlike Multén, the seat for many centuries of the worship of the 
great “ Sun-God, ” has never been known to history as a place 
in which the Hindu devatas rejoiced, ur which was held sacred 
by the followers of Brahma, as being associated with their my- 
thology—causes which in other towns, like Benares and Mathura 
among others, have led to the construction of religious edifices 
of more or less importance and beauty. Nor has it ever been, 
at any period, a place of attraction to pilgrims from other parts 
of India ; but it has rather been a place which furnished sup- 
plies to the multitude who in all ages have looked to the mysterious 
flames of Jwala Mukhi, or the shrine of Thanesar, or the sacred hills 
of Amar Nath for the benefit of their own souls, and to the running 
waters of the Ganges for the deliverance of those of their dead. 
Moreover, the impulse given to the architectural and sepulchral 
art of the country, by the Greek and Scythian conquest and civili- 
zation, seems to have been limited to the countries west of the 
Indus, the cradle for so many centuries of Northern Budhism ; and 
the countries east of the river do not appear to have come within 
the area of that influence. The Brahmans, unlike the Turanian 
Hindus, those “ patient and devoted temple-builders,” whom they 
conquered, were not known as a race given to temple building, and 
these facts may sufficiently explain the absence of old Hindu ar- 
chitectural remains at Lahore. 


The Bhairon-ka-Than and the Chand-rdi in the Vicinity of the _ Bhairon-ka 
village Ichra, three miles west of Lahore, the temple of Loh in the rovers 
Fort, and a Dharmsdla near the Tahsil, descent to which from the Leh. ace 
level of the bazar is obtained by flights of steps, are the only 
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remains, of any importance, of the old Hindu period in Lahore, 
though we find little or nothing in them worthy of notice from an 
architectural point of view. According to tradition, the neigh- 
bourhood of Ichra was the siteof old Lahore. The village was called 
Ichra-Lahore, and the name appears on old documents, and occa- 
sionally on Hundis, or native bills of exchange, on Lahore. 


The Pathan The Pathdn Period—This period extended from A. D. 
period, 1030 to 1526. The most distinctive characteristics of its architec- 
ture are the use of overlapping arches and the great slope and ex- 
tensive thickness of the walls. The only relics of this period wor- 
thy of note are the Miwin Masjid and Sheron Wéli Masjid in the 
jid. city, both works of great solidity, with massive sloping walls. 
li Say Wé- The absence of Path&n architectural remains of importance leads 

Ji, ‘ ; : 
to the inference that Lahore, though a city of much importance 
from a political point of view, had no architectural pretensions to 
boast of at that period. Indeed, as remarked by Mr. Thornton, 
Lahore, from an architectural view, is essentially a Moghal city. 
It was not until the Moghals had become masters of the country 
that the taste for architecture sprung up. To their keen sensi- 
bility to the beautics of nature, to the vividness and vigour of their 
imagination, and to their brisk and lively temper, do we owe the 
first impulse to the arts of architecture and horticulture in the 


country. 


Niwin Mas- 
+d 


Baber’s des- Being born and brought up in a delightful and charming 
sol drag a country (the vale of Farghana) abounding in natural scenery 
hills, rivulets, a waving dense foliage and green meadows, and 

coming fresh from a country, the beauty of which he himself por- 

trays in the words, ‘ Drink wine in the citadel of Cabul and send 

round the cup without stopping ; for itis at once mountain and 

stream, town and desert,’ Baber looked on the barren and treeless 

plains of the Panjéb with feelings of disgust and dismay. In his 
unrivalled ‘ Memoirs,’ he complains vehemently of the ugly sights 

of Indian towns and the disagreeable character of the country ge- 

nerally. ‘The country and the towns of Hindustén,” writes the 
Choughfttai Prince, “ are extremely ugly. Its towns and lands 

all have a uniform appearance ; its gardens have no walls ; the 

greater part of itis a level plain. . . . In Hindustén, if you 

except the rivers, there is little running water.” Speaking of the 

people, the Emperor says further on, “ Hindustan is a country that 

has few pleasures to recommend it. The people are not hgnd- 

some, They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of 


free conversation, or of familiar intercourse, They have no genius 
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no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness 
or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical mvention in planning 
or executing their handicraft, no skill o1 knowledge in design or 
architecture ; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no giapes 
or musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good 
food or biead 1n then bazars, no baths o1 colleges, no candles, no 
torches, not even a candlestick '’* And what Baber said with res- 
pect to India and the Indians, w1s no mote than truth, for he was 
no superficial obseiver, but saw what was to be scen f 


The Moghal Period —It is, then, to the Moghal period that 
we owe the stitely and majestic monuments which not only form 
the chief ornaments of Lahoie, but to this day aic the just 
piide of the mote favored Moghil capitals—Delhi and Agia, The 
chief charactezistic of the architecture of the eaily Moghal peziod 
is the o1namentation, consisting of tcsselated o1 Mosaic patterns, 
in various coloured stones, 01 n glazed tiles ~The finest specimen 
of this 1s to be found in the miusoleum of Jahangu in Shah Dara, 
Lahoe{t The distinctive featmes of the lite Moghal penod (Ly 
which term we mean the time of Shah Jahan and his successors) 
is the lavish use of glazed tiles extensively employed fo1 inside and 
outside decoration It 18 to be regicttcd thit the art of ommamen- 
tation in glazed tiles of va1ious colouis has been totally lost to 
India Coloured tiles are manufactured in Lahoe and Multan, but the 
coloi 18 faint, and the style poor , the process of coveimg tiles with 
a layer of glitte1mg plaster and painting 1n lively and vivid colows 
1s now altogether unknown The embellishments of this petiod 
also consist of colorings employed especially im stucco medallions 
and arabcsque tiacetics. 


The essential peculiatities of the Moghal architecture of all 
periods aie the overlapping aiches, high Peisian domes, tall minatets 
and substantial vaulted 10ofs The minarets, in most cases, tower 
high above the front aiches and the main domes Thedomesthem- 
selves invatiably clown the mass of the building, giving it a bold- 
ness and dignity which testify to the genius of the architect, while 
the elaborate and intricate panellings and paintings inside impart to 
it a rich and most agreeable appearance 


ones of Baber, by phe BP Pease London, 1826 
el: may our country feel proud of being now the fortunat 
a good breed of horses, good flesh, good fruits fice: cold water (ecttionl theca), 
co “es and candles, boons for which we are chiefly indebted to British ervihza- 
on sco ek role isda to say, nevertheless, that much of what Baber remark- 
rt our countrymen 
aera rare ry years ago, holds good, with some few eXcep- 


+ Another specunen of great arch ° , 
of Ttmad ud dauia at Agrae um faateland beanty is the Maneolenm 
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Judging from the remains of the Moghal period now existing 
at Lahore, it could never have rivalled Delhi in either the splendour 
or the variety of its architecture, yet the tomb of Jahangir, the 
Badsh&hi Masjid, Wazir Khén’s mosque, the Shélimar Gardens, 
and the Shish Mahal in the palace, are not insignificant specimens 
of architecture, while, if we could conceive the front of the citadel, 
with enamelled frescos and decorations, freshand vivid, the river 
flowing at its base, the space intervening between the suburbs 
and the edge of the river studded with beautiful gardens. the 
superb palace and gardens of Mirza K4mrén, extending from 
Nowlakha to the Révi, the handsome mausoleums and pictur- 
esque gateways and pavilions glittering with porcelain in the midst 
of a luxuriant plantation outside the city walls, the palace of 
Asif Khén which had cost twenty lakhs of rupees, the stately 
edifices of Wazir Kh4n in the heart of the city, and the Zripolia 
Bazar and its mosque, mentioned by Jahangir, we should form an 
idea of what we have reason to believe Lahore really was during its 
palmy days. 

We now proceed to give a description of such architectural 
monuments and remains of Lahore belonging to the period pre~ 
ceding British rule,* as deserve notice on account either of his- 
torical associations, or some other peculiarity attaching to them. 

1.—The At Shéh Dara, on the opposite bank of Ravi, the Hydra- 
pe AUSO= otes of the Greeks, three miles north-west of the town, on 
eros and imperial road to Peshawar, is the mausoleum of Ja- 
aaa a the = and the suceessor of the great Akbar, a mo- 
nument of surpassing beauty, the finest ornament of Lahore, 

and the most magnificent edifice in India after the Taj and 

the Kutb. The entrance to this superb building is through two 

massive gateways of stone and masonry opposite each other to the 

north and south. These lead toa square enclosure, or caravan 

serae, five hundred paces in length, with an interior court of four 

hundred paces, lined with cells, which were intended for the ac- 
commodation of travellers and mendicants who resorted to the 
monument. From this enclosure is reached another, on a larger 

scale, giving a full view of the garden in front, about six hundred 

yards square, which is traversed by four-bricked canals proceeding 

from the centre, and in which innumerable fountains were intro- 

duced, but these are now in ruins. By a straight and broad path 

through the garden, we come to a square platform of a reddish 

free stone. The entrance to this spacious quadrangle is gained by 


ion i i i Mahome- 
* The only exception is in the case of some religious institutions ( 
dan and Hindu) whi, though of a comparatively modern date, had to be noticed 


along with their series of the ancient 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF JAHANGIR. 


a hanisome gateway of marble and enamel, the whole structure 
being surrounded with a piazza, or corridor. with cells for the ac- 
commodation of the visitors. The corridor is adorned with a pro- 
fusion of marble ornaments, arranged in a most clegant mosaic, re- 
presenting flowers and texts from the Koran. The rosettes and 
arabesques over the arches, which are executed with extraordinary 
skill and taste, and are in a perfect state of preservation, are parti- 
cularly stiiking. The walls are decorated with paintings and in- 
scriptions in mosaic of most chaste workmanship. A covered stair- 
cas» of twenty-five steps on each side of the quadrangle leads to an 
imposing and splendid platform of tesselated pavement, at cach 
corner of which is a minaret four storeys high, inlaid with zigzag 
bands of variegated marbles and magnificent blocks of yellow 
stone, and capped with a cupola of white marble rising to the 
height of ninety-five feet, and a winding staircase with siaty steps. 
The platform is 211 fect, 5 inches, square, and is most imposing. 
From the summit of these beautiful towers, the most prominent 
features of the structure, a full view of the surrounding country is 
obtained. The parapets of marble round the roof, and the elegant 
marblo fret-work surrounding the gallerics of the minarets, which 
imparted a lightness to the structure, were removed by Ranjit 
Singh, who replaced them with masonry work. The marble fiet- 
work of the uppermost storey has been recently restored by the 
British Government. 


In the interior of the mausuluum is an elevated sarcophagus 
of white marble, enshrining the remains of the Emperor, the sides 
of which are wrought with flowers of mosiie in the siune style of 
elegance as the tombs in the Taj at Agra. On two sides aie most 
beautifully carved the ninety-nine attributes of God. on the top is 
the following extract from the Koran :— 


pray) ye Sod), 
aN) Lastly 
ped lolye nol WI sshok Js dlaly Ils alll Ju 
paslym 43) lage Goi! phe atl ob Wane, oy ght J 
Aalst pSryn! yobs lily aya AHS | a fs foe 
Salt Bypcllle y36 ts Lael Jel 9 GUS C53 as 
Qe geet iyae cal» ane yll pills HF aatlelred 
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a Juss!» uw pall le phos 2 Qgrarke ylasy sh, 
sealed 


oF) 
“* I commence in the name of the God the Merciful and Gracious 
He forgiveth all sins 
So said God the Holy and High —O my people who have committed sins in 
your worldly life, be not disappomted of God’s mer:y He shall forgive all your 
sins , for He 18 forgiving and merciful very hving thing shall taste death 
hose of you who do good deeds, shall be bountifully rewarded on the Day of 
Judgment He who saves himeelf from the fire of hell and enters Heaven, cer 
tunly gains the object of his heart ‘The life of this world 1s but a bubble of 
vanity And say,— QO God, forgive my sins and have mercy onme Thou art 
the best of the forgivers Thy God 1s free from those qualities which unbelievers 
attribute to Him (sods mercy be on the Prophets Anji praise be unto the 
Lord, the cherishe: of the whole world ! 


At the head 1s the following A1abic msciiption — 
ace yl ey] gm odlpSly Hall ais od) SNS 5 WI ll > 


** God 1s the only God + ‘hereisno God butGod He hnoweth what 1s con 
cealed and what 1s manifest, and He 1s Merciful and Compassionate 


At the foot 1s the followmg Persian insciiption in two lines — 
Mere giddy 93 ols obese band POE Ol yyw AS po 
"PV dane (os SLiodh Sys 
‘ ‘Lhe illuminated resting place of His Majesty, the asylum of pardon, Nur 
ud din Mahomed Jahangir Badshah A H 1037 (AD 1627) 


In the sides of the body of the stiucture are four large aiches, 
thiee of them closed in with perforated maible screens, the fourth 
being kept open foi ingiess andegiess The pedestal on which the 
tomb stone stands, 1s covered with beautiful stones let into the 


sides Even the shading of some of the 10ses and othe: flowers 1s 
preserved by the different colors of the stone The floor and walls 
of the chamber ate of the pwest mazble. 

Jahangu, on his death at Rayaout:, in Kashmu1, in 1627, A D, 
expressed a wish to be buried in the gaiden of his lovely and ac- 
complished wife, Ndr Juhan, at Lahote, called the Duil-kusha, thus 
paying her the last tbute of affection He was accordingly bu- 
ied hee, and this superb edifice was raised to his memory by his 
son and successo1, Sh&h Jahan 


Mahomed Séleh, in his Shah Jahan Nama, furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the construction of the mausoleum of 


Jahangu — 
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THE SERAE OF JAHANGIR. 


“ His Majesty was, at his own desire, buried in one of the 
gardens across the Ravi. Following the tenets of the Sunni faith, 
and the example laid by his illustrious ancestor Babar,* His Ma- 
jesty further willed that his tomb should be erected in the open air, 
so that the rain and dew of heaven might fall on it. In pursuance 
of this will, the Emperor Shéh Jahan, his son and successor, built 
a lofty mausoleum of red sand-stone, measuring one hundred 
yards in length, round the tomb of his father, the tomb itself 
having been built on a raised and open platform of white marble 
inlaid with precious stoncs and wrought with works of peculiar 
beauty. Notwithstanding the unpretending nature of the edifice, 
the mausoleum took ten years to build, and cost ten lakhs of 
rupees.’ t 


A portion of the garden wall that surrounds the structure has 
been washed away by the Rivi. The building suffered much at 
the cruel hands of Lahna Singh, one of the three Sirdars who gov- 
erned Lahore before the establishment of the Sikh monarchy, and 
by the ruthless vandalism of Mahfraja Ranjit Singh, who stripped 
it of most of its choicest ornaments to decorate the Sikh temple at 
Amritsar. The Mahfraja gave it as a residence to a French officer, 
M. Amise, who caused it to be cleared out and put in order, but this 
officer died soon afterwards. The apartments were subsequently 
given to Sultan Muhammad Khan, brother of Dost Muhammad Khin, 
whose barbarous Afghan host did much to injure the monument by 
kindling fire in the halls, and stealing its valuable stones. The edi- 
fice has been kept in proper repair by the British authorities, 
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The Government have recently (1889-90) spent a sum of Repairs exe- 


Rs. 12,500 on the restoration of this celebrated mausoleum. Much, 
cf course, yet remains to be done to place the edifice in proper re- 
pair, and with this object a further estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 41,600 has been sanctioned by the Imperial Government, 


The Serae of Jahangir.—The spacious serae of Jahangir is to 
the west of the mausoleum of that Emperor. It has two stately 
eae 


* Babor died at Agra. His body was, according to his own wish, ied 
Cébul, and buried in a beautiful spot marked ont by himself on a hill near the 
city. Near the Emperor many of his wives and children have been interred ; 
re the rae — is eT was = pale) with a wall of marble. 

running and clear stream still waters the fragrant flowers of thi 
which is the great holiday resort of the people. ea 


t+ Mr. Thornton, in his work on Lahore, says that the mausoleum of Jahan- 
gir was built by Nar Jahan, and that there existed crigvally 2 central dome and 
awnings which were removed by Bahadur Shah, son of Aurangzeb. This account 
is not supported by arpa Atlgpare The edifice was built by Shéh Jahan, 
and, as explained by Mahomed Sdleh, who wrote his work daring the reign of 
Shah Jahan, the tomb was left open and unroofed according to the will of Jahaa- 
gir. It is clear, therefore, that the central roof never had a dome, 


cuted by the 
British GWov- 
ernment. 


The Serae 
of Jahangir. 
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gateways, one to the north and the other to the south, both richly 
decorated with marble and red sand-stone. To the west of the 
seraé is & large mosque, with three splendid domes, supported by 
arches, the middle arch being lofty and decorated with flowers of 
marble stone beautifully set in red sand-stone. The reservoir of 
water to the east of the mosque is now filled up with earth. The 
gate to the cast leads to the mausoleum of Jahangir. 


The serae was lately used as the manufacturing depdt of the 
North-Western Railway, but has been now abandoned as such. It 
is unquestionably a handsome and spacious building, and might 
still be turned to good account. 


Opposite the tomb of Jahangir, to the west, on a detached 
picce of ground, enclosed by high walls of solid masonry, is the 
tomb of Mirza Abul Hasan Asif Jah, the brother of Ndr Jahan, 
and Wazir of the Emperor. It is built of brick, in the form 
of an octagon, and supports a bulb dome of the same mate- 
rial. Asif Jah died on the 17th Shdbdén, 1051 A. H. (1634 
A. D.), or four years before his sister. According to Mulla Abdul 
Hamid, Lahori, author of the Bédshah Nama, who saw the com- 
mencement and the completion of this edifice, it was built by 
Shéb Jahan in four years, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. It 
is well-known for the beautiful encaustic or glazed tiles which de- 
corate its arched entrances ; but of these decorations little is now 
left. The whole of the interior, with the floor, was covered with 
white marble, inlaid with costly stones, and the walls outside were 
embellished with a variety of stones, which were all removed by 
Ranjit Singh to decorate the temple at Amritsar, and used partly in 
building the marble summer-house in the HazGri Bagh of Lahore. 
The edifice stands on a platform, the side walls of which were co- 
vered with the red limestone. At each of the four corners of this 
square is a reservoir of water, now, however, in ruins. The whole 
of this beautiful structure was in the midst of a spacious garden 
with fountains of water and beautiful walks, traces of which are 
still to be seen. Like the serae of Jahangir’s mausoleum, the high 
and majestic gate of the tomb is towards the south. The mosque 
attached to it has been converted into a private European resi- 


dence. 

The sarcophagus of the tomb is of pure marble, and the 
Arabic inscriptions on it are in the same style as those on the tomb 
of the Emperor. 


Asif Jah, or Asif Khén, was the father of Arjumand Béno 
Begam, Queen of Shéh Jahan, commonly called the Taj Mahal, the 
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THE TOMB OF NUR JAHAN. 


lady of the Taj at Agra. He was commander of 9,000 personnel 
and 9,000 horse, and received from Shéh Jahan the title of Yamin- 
ud-daula, Khdén-i-Khénan, Sipahsilér, His salary, as Commander- 
in-Chief, was sixteen crores, twenty lakhs of dams, or Rs. 40,50,000, 
and he had besides jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of ru- 
pees. He died at Lahore on the 10th November, 1641, in his se- 
venty-second year, leaving a colossal fortune. His property at his 
death was valued at twenty-five millions of rupees, aud consisted of 
thirty lakhs of jewels, forty-two lakhs of rupees in gold mohars, 
twenty-five lakhs of rupecs in silver, thirty lakhs of plate, &c., and 
twenty-three lakhs of other property. His palaces, which he had 
built at Lahore, at a cost of twenty lakhs, were givcn to Dfér& Shi- 
koh. This was the house in which he was visited by Father Man- 
rique, the Augustinian, who had been entrusted by the Portuguese 
Government of Goa with the office of procuring the release of the 
Hugli prisoners. “ Him he found,” writes Mr. Keene in his histo- 
ry of Hindustén, quoting a work published at Rome by the Father 
in 1653, “in a magnificent palace, gorgeously decorated with 
paintings among which was a series illustrative of scencs in the 
life of St. John the Baptist. The Minister received Manrique most 
graciously, and promised that the Prior should be enlarged from 
confinement at once, if not liberated.” 


Asif Jah left three sons and five daughters, among whom 


the sum of twenty lakhs of rupees in cash and valuables was distri- 
buted; the rest was escheated to the Crown, though the will of 


the deceased was that the whole of his property on his death should 
lapse to the Crown. 


Near the mausoleum of Jahangir is the tomb of Nur Jahan 


(te, light of the world), the consort of Jahangir, whose life hoon Ja 
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is equally romantic and eventful. She died on the 29th Sha- han. 


wal, 1055 A. H. (1638 A.D), at the age of seventy-two, and was 
buried in the structure which she had herself caused to be crect- 
ed. The marble sarcophagus was of most chaste workmanship, 
being of the same size and quality as those of Jahangir and 
Asif Jah at the same locality, with the names of God in their 
various significations engraved on it. It has, however, been re- 
moved. The vaulted rooms were all covered with marble and 
wrought with flowers of mosaic, but these were semoved by Ranjit 
Singh.* It is now a plain building of one storey, with four main 
arches, and eight oblong openings in the centre, with three rows of 
arches beyond, the whole diameter being 135 feet. 


ak eee 
® Acco to Fer, half the dour of the temple at Amritear i 
due to the marbles plan bred from this aeasli’ ° Tn 7 
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The inner room has two tombs—one of Nar Jahan, and the 
other of Ladli Begam, her daughter. Under this isa chamber inclos- 
ing the sepulchres. When Ranjit Singh stripped the building of 
its costly ornamental stones, he had the barbarity to cause the sub- 
terranean room to be opened. What was discovered was two cof: 
firs suspended to iron swings. The swings were ruthlessly taken 
away, and the coffins buried under ground. The cell was left open 
to be desecrated by wild beasts. 


The history The original name of Nir Jahan, a heroine in the Moore’s 
ofNurJahan. celebrated Lala Rukh, was Mehr-un-Nisa (the sun of women). 
Jahangir called her Nir Mahal (light of the Harem), and she was 
also known by the name Nur Jahan (light of the world). She was 
the daughter of Ghias Beg, son of Khw4ja Muhammad Sharif, a 
noble of Teheran. Adverse circumstances compelled Ghias Beg,’ 
after the death of his father, to emigrate with his two sons and one 
daughter to India. He was plundered on the way, and had only 
two mules left, upon which the members of the family alternately 
rode. On his arrival at Candahfr, his wife gave birth to the cele- 
brated Nir Jahan. In their destitution, the parents, despairing of 
being able to bring up the infant, exposed it on the roadside. Malik 
Masiid, the leader of a caravan which happened to be travelling by 
the same route, saw the abandoned child ; and full of compassion, 
and struck by its beauty, he took it up and employed its own mo- 
ther as its nurse, He was known to Akbar, and through him 
Ghias Beg was introduced to His Majesty at the Court in Fatehpur 
Sikri. Nir Jahan’s mother had free access to the Harem of the 
Emperor, and her daughter was her constant companion. As Nur 
Jahan grew up, her exquisite beauty, grace, and loveliness created 
a great sensation at Court. Prince Salem, afterwards Jahangir, 
then in the prime of his youth, was dazzled with her charms. The 
passion was mutual, but she had already been betrothed to a brave 
young Turkoman, named Ali Kuli Beg. The matter having reach- 
ed the ear of Akbar, N&r Mahal was married to her betrothed and 
sent to Bengal. Jahangir had, however, been scarcely a year on the 
throne when he commissioned his foster-brother, Qutb-ud-din, to 
procure for him the object of his love. He went as viceroy to 
Bengal, and mooted the matter to Ali Kuli Beg, then known by the 
title or sobriquet of Sher Afgan, or the “ lion queller,” to whom 
Akbar had given a large estate in Burdwan. Sher deeply mor- 
tified at the haughtiness of the demand, drew his dagger, stabbed 
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NUR JAHAN. 


the viceroy to the heart, and was himself cut to pieces by the 
guards. Nir Jahan was sent to Agra, where she remained four 
years, in chaste seclusion, in the apartments of Sultéina Rukia Be- 
gam, daughter of Mirza Hindal, Akbar’s chief widow. It was on a 
new year’s day festival that, the Emperor happening to cast his 
eyes upon her, his passion for her was rekindled. She became the 
Queen of the East, and her influence was paramount. The Emperor 
writes of her : “ Before I married her, I never knew what mar- 
ringe really meant.” Her fascinating beauty and her virtues went 
hand in hand with her talents and wisdom, and her lasting influ- 
ence over the Emperor, and his counsellors was beneficial alike to 
the interests of the State, and the Court which she embellished by 
her taste. Her name was associated on the coin with that of the 
Emperor, in the graceful terms, 


DI) wo cers sei Ge ble assy 
23 pS sls dh lear plo 


‘* By order of the Emperor Jahangir the value of gold was increased a hun- 
dred fold by the name of the Empress Nur Jahan.” 

She was the Queen Regent, and, with the exception of the 
Khuiba (prayer for the reigning monarch), she enjoyed all the pri- 
vileges of royalty. Her father, who was made Prime Minister, re- 
ceived a flag and drum, which he was allowed to beat at Court, a 
rare privilege, Her eldest brother, Mirza Abu Talib, surnamed 
Shaista Kh&n, was made governor of Bengal, and, as such, is often 
mentioned in the early history of the East India Company. Her 
other brother, Mirza Abul Hasan Asif Jah, was raised to the com- 
mand of 9,000. Her nurse, Dilérém, held the post of sadr of women 
(Sadr-un-nisa). She gave the tone to fashion, and possessed much 
taste in adorning apartments and arranging fea-ts. She had no 
children by Jahangir, and, on his death and the capture of Shahr- 
yar, fifth son of the Emperor by his Hindu wife, to whom she had 
given her daughter (by Sher Afghan), Ladli Begam, in marriage, 
her influence ceased. Shéh Jahan allowed her a pension of two 
lakhs of rupees per annum. She occasionally composed Persian 
poems, and, like Salema Sultfn Begam, second wife of Akbar, and 
Zebun-Nisa Begam, the accomplished daughter of Aurangzeb, 
wrote under the assumed name of Makhfi. She was the epecial 
patroness of orphan girls, and married not less than five hundred of 
such girls with her own funds, She made many inventions in fe- 
inale dress, and designed new patterns for jewelry, 
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Mirza Ghias Beg, surnamed Itimad-ud-daula, died at Kingra, 
on his way to Kashmir, in 1622, and was buried ina fine mauso- 
Jeum built by his imperial daughter at Agra. The Mirza fell ill 
while Jahangir and Nar Jahan were on their way to Kashm{r. The 
imperial couple were recalled from a visit to Kangra fort, and ar- 
rived in time to find the Mirza dying. Pointing to her imperial 
husband, Nir Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
The dying man cited in answer the following verse of Anwari :— 


Spt yale SIly pdb slat 4 
sre Mat et Lille gem os 


‘© If one who is born blind stood here, 
He would recognise His Majesty from the brilliancy of his forehead.” 


He died a few honrs afterwards. Jahangir writes in the Tuzak 
that the Mirza died of a broken heart, as he had lost his affec- 
tionate wife three months and twenty days before. 


This very substantial old edifice, with its magnificent, high 
arches, stands on the right bank of the Révi, a triumph of engi- 
neering art. For more than half a century has the impetuous 
current of the ancient Rfvi struggled to annihilate its walls, 
whose feet it washes, but, with the exception of a portion wash- 
ed away at a time beyond the memory of the living genera- 
tion, the edifice stands quite unaffected by the ebb and flow of 
the majestic river. The building is made of solid masonry, and 
its appearance on the banks of the river is imposing and picturesque. 
The founder was Mirza Kémr&n, son of the knightly Balar and 
brother of the adventurous Humaydn, both founders of the Moghul 
Empire in Hindustan. It was situated in the midst ofa beautiful 
garden, which was one of the earliest laid out in India by the Mo- 
ghals, coming fresh from a luxuriant country abounding in ver- 
dant vegetation and rich and green gardens. The Ravi then 
flowed at a distance of two miles from its present bed, inasmuch as 
it washed the city walls. In the time of Muhammad Shéh, the 
river having changed its course, most of the gardens laid out by 
the Moghal Omerahs were swept away, and the garden of Mirza 


Kémran shared the same fate. 


intings in diversi th the arches are still 

The paintings in diversified colours benea ; 
to be ae also the marks of old paths in the garden, There 
also exists, to the south, a portion of arched bridge work out of 
which the water of fountains flowed. The edifice is now used as a 


Rest House. 
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THE BADSHAH! MASJID. 


f'o the west of the fort is the Badsh&hi Masjid, or the Imperial 
mosque of Aurangzeb. It is built on a raised platorm, set on arches, 
and is considerably elevated above the surface of the ground. The 
handsome and stately gateway to the east. made of red sand-stone and 
marble, is approached by a magnificent flight of large circular steps, 
paved with a beautifully variegated stone from Cébul, known as Adri. 
These steps are twenty-two in number, the tcp one being 79 feet, 3 
inches long, and the lowest more than 20 feet long. The mosque 
has been built in imitation of the mosque of Al Walid in Mecca. 
Above the arched entrance are many small turrets of red sand- 
stone and marble, and a tablet of white marble on the outer face of 
this entrance has the following inscription, in large letters, belc w 
the Kalima or the Moslem creed : — 


wer BlLivedY y_Kdlodusere gl = pibgt) eq nve 
WS 5 pee [SAP dre 
nnd els) SS ole sly oldlp le pepe plasbl 
‘¢ The mosque of the victorious and valiant king Muhy-ud-din Muhammad 
Alamgir. Constructed and completed under the superintendence of the humblest 
servant of the royal household, Fidéi Khan, Koka, in 1084 .\. Hi.” 

The inscription shows that the mosque was built in 1673 A. D.,* 
for Aurangzeb, by Fidéi Khan, the foster-brother of the Emperor, 
mentioned by Bernier, as the great Moghal’s Master of Ordnance. 
According to Khuldsat-ul-Tawarikh,t the mosque was built ata 
cost “ exceeding six lakhs of rupecs, ” and the revenues of Multén 
were assigned for its support. 


The facade of the archway measures 66 feet, 10 inches long. 
The arched entrance opens on a large quadrangle, or court-yard, 530 
feet long, N. and S., and 527 feet long, E. and W., paved with solid 
bricks, each seat for prayer being decorated with a narrow black 
marble border. The floor is, however, much out of repair. In the 
centre is a reservoir of water for the ablutions of the faithful. To 
the west of the square is the mosque itself, the roof of which is 
surmounted by three superb cupolas, or domes, of white marble, 
crowned with pinnacles, or spires, of brass, richly guilt and placed 
upon drums out of which they emerge in a curve, presenting an 
appearance resembling the form of a balloon. Under the domes of 
the mosque is the principal hall, with several arched entrances, 
facing the east ; beyond this is another hall with arched entrances ; 





* About this time Au b ee 5 
Afghans. —Khdft Khan, rangzeb was occupied ina war with the north-eastern 


+ A manuscript work by Sujd4n Rée, Kanungo of Batélé, compiled by him in 


“ Psa aS Rae aie { treats of the Hutory of India during the Muham 
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the centre arch uf red sand-stone, inlaid with ornamented white 
marble, is in the form of a massive gateway, and is wide and lofty. 


Towards the western extremity, in the compartment beneath 
the central dome, is a handsome niche, or recess, looking towards 
Mecca. The spot here is expressly set apart for preaching and 
prayer, and on the pulpit close by was read by the high priest, on 
every Friday, the litany for the house of Tymér. On this are now 
offered, with a fervent heart, prayers for the long life of Her Most 
Gracious Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. 


Each corner of the quadrangle has a minaret of red sand-stone, 
tall and majestic, towering above every other-object, and seen for 
mauy miles. Although simple in their design, and plain in their 
appearance, the towers stand conspicuous for their magnitude, 
solidity and size, and cannot fail to impress the observer with their 
colossal and solemn grandeur. The height of each minaret is 143 
feet, 6 inches ; its circumference outside 67 feet, and inside 8} feet. 
The minarets have lost one storey, and were surmounted with cupolas 
which were dangerously shaken by an earthquake in 1840, and 
consequently had to be removed. Access to their summit is gained 
by a flight of narrow steps of red sand-stone in the interior, and 
from the top an interesting view of the surrounding country is 
obtained. Upon these towers Sher Singh, during his celebrated 
siege of the citadel, in January 1841, posted his matchlock men, 
who, with their fiery weapons, spread destruction in the ranks of 
the besieged Dogras, the supporters of Maharani Chand Kour, 
widow of the imbecile Kharak Singh. The bombardment resulted 
in the defeat of the R&ni and the coronation of Sher Singh. 
When Hira Singh, on the murder of Sher Singh and Dhian 
Singh, hesieged the Sindhianwflés, he placed zamburahe, or 
light-guns, used in the mountain warfare of Kashmir, on the 
summit of the mindérs which overlook the fort. Hira Singh, 
as we know. triumphed and became vazir in the place of his 
father. 


The north ahd south of the quadrangle are overshadowed by 
rows of fine trees of the Ficus Indica species, and lined with arcaded 
rooms, originally intended for the accommodation of the students 
belonging to the mosque. Similar rcoms existed along the eastern 
boundary of the edifice ; but these were demolished by the British 
authorities. 


A recent distinguished traveller (Lord Connemara) thus des- 
cribes the effect of the red sand-stone and white marble in the 
quadrangle of this superb and chaste mosque :—-“ The effect of the 


THE BADSHARI MASJID, 


red sand-stone and white marble, relieved by nothing but green 
trees within the square is very simple, and [think very impressive. 
The wings of the jay supplied the only other bit of colour, and 
the crescent moon, just visible in the daylight, looked down upon 
its not unworthy temple.” 


It is related that the materials of this mosque were originally 
collected by Dara Shekoh for the construction of a spacious mau 
soleum over the remains of Mian Mir, his spiritual guide ; but, be- 
fore he could accomplish his design, he met his death at the hands 
of his crafty brother, Aurangzeb, who, on ascending the throne, 
confiscated the materials, and used them in building the mosque 
bearing his name. 


The mosque was used as a magazine and place for keeping 
military stores by Mah4r&ja Ranjit Singh, but was restored to the 
Mahomedans by the Sritish Government in 1856 


The relics of the Prophet and his suecessors, §c.—In the up- 
per storey of the splendid archway of the mosque are kept, in glass 
cases, the relics of the Prophet Mahomed and of some of his suc- 
cessors and the leaders of the faith of Islim. They comprise a 
green turban worn by Mahomed, with a cap, round which it was 
tied ; a green coat worn by him : a dawk or wadded counterpane, 
with white and red stripes, used by him ; his white trousers ; a 
slipper of Mahomed ; the mark of his foot impressed on a sandal 
coloured stone, and his white banner, with verses of Kurfn embroi- 
dered on it. 


There are also the first chapter of the Kurdu, in the hand-writing 
of ’Ali, in Kufi characters, on a white paper ; his cap with a turban 
tied round it, and a Zawiz (Talisman) belonging to him, written on 
an old paper. 
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The relics 
of Mahomed, 


Of 'Ali, 


There are the embroidered handkerchiefs of Fatima, daughter of Fétima. 


of Mahomed, and her embroidered carpet ; Surahs Yasin and 
Wassafat, in Kufi characters, written by Husein ; his sandal co- 
lored folded turban, cap and banner, and his handkerchief, sprin- 
kled with blood ; a turban worn by Ghaus-ul-Azam, his quilt and 
his prayer carpet ; some red earth from Kerbela ; a decayed tooth, 
believed to be of Uwais Karni; a cover of the Prophet’s tomb, and 
the covers of the tombs of Hasan, Husein, and Ghaus-ul-Azam. The 
Mahomedans pay the highest respect to these relics of the leaders of 
their faith, They were kept in the Palace of Mirrors in the fort, but 


Of Huseia. 


Of 


Ghaus- 


ul-Azam, 
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were subsequently made over to the Muhomedans and are now 
kept at this place.’’* 





* The following account of the authenticity of these relics has been kindly 
furnished to us by Faqir Sayd Jamal-ud-din, son of Faqir Aziz-ud-din, Honorary 
Extra Assistant Comunssioner of Lahore The account was originally drawn up 
in Persian by Faqir Nir ud-din, brother of Aziz ud-din, at the request of Lord 
ob heh in 1853, and has been rendered into Enghsh by Faqir Sayad Jamél- 
ud-din :— 

‘* These relics were brought by Tymur, Gorgan, on his invading Asiatic 
Turkey in 803 aH. Sharf ud dim Ali Tazdi says, in the Zafar numa Tymiri that 
on 23rd Jamadi-ul-awal, 803 au, the day on which Damascus was subdued by 
Tymur, allthe notables of the town, together with the Quizis and Sayds, 
brought with them sacred relics and other rarities as errata to the conqueror. 
And on Ist Rabi-ul-awal 805 an the delegates of Sultan Eldrem Bayazeed 
(Bajazet) brought with them several articles and sacred relics as homage to the 
mvader. Ever since that time these relics remained in possession of the descend- 
anta of Tymur and were brought to India by Babar. After the death of Muham- 
mad Shah, when the Moghal empire was on the point of dissolution, Ahmad Shéh 
Abdéli having over run India toox the daughter of Muhammad Shéh, named 
Moghlani Begam (by his wife Malika Zim.~i, daughter of Farrukh seer), in 
marriage for his son. About this time, Mahka Z:mani, finding her sitnation 
at Delhi uneasy, emigrated to Jammu with all she possessed, including these 
relics There necessity compelled her to pawn the relics to some respectable 
merchant of Jammu. Soon after her daughter Moghlénf Begam died at C4&bul, 
and the body of the deceased princess was brought to India to be interred at 
Delhi. The coffin was, on its way, stripped of its rich ornaments by Gijar Singh 
Bhangi, one of the Sikh freebooters at Gajrdt, and on 1ts reaching Jainmu, the 
widowed queen, white making preparations for going to Delhi with the coffin, 
exprersed her desire to redeem the sacred relics. At this time Shah Muhammad 
Baza of C‘utti, and Pir Muhammad Chatha, who then resided in Jammu, took 
the opportunity of inducing their sons Sheikh Sohnda and Ghulaém Muhammad, 
who used to call on the queen, and were liked by her on account of their tender 

, to ask the queen to grant these relics to them, and to receive Rs. 80,000 as 
an humble present from them for the same, expressing at the same time their 
inability to pay more The queen granted their request willingly. Subse 
quently, Pir Mahammad and Sh&h Muhammad Baza divided the sacred relics 
between themselve> in proportion to the money each had contributed and Jeft for 
their respective homes, Pir Muhimmad taking his share of the relics to Rasdl 
Nagar (now Ram Nagar) and keeping them in a bastion of the fort. . 

In 1804 Bikaramajiti, Sardér Mahé Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
having vanquished the Chatthas, took possession of Rasal Nagar with all their 
property including the sacrcd relics. These were kept carefully by the Sardér 
in a Haveli, where they continued to be lodged untal after his death. In 1211 
A.H , when the news of Shah Zaman’s advance towards India spread consternation 
in the country, the Mahéraj. sent over all his weal‘h, including {the relics and 
the gun named Chatthian-wah, under the custody of nis wife Bibi Mahtab Kour, 
to be kept with care in the Fort of Mukérian which then belonged to his mo- 
ther-in-law M4i Sada Kour. One day a great fire having accidentally broken out 
ia the Fort, it spread in every direction so that every thing dry as well as 
green was burnt to ashes. But on reaching the shutters of the building which con- 
tained a large quantity of gunpowder, and in the upper storey of which were 
deposited the sacred relics, the fire went out of itself without any exertion on the 
part of the garrison to remove it and every thing in that building remained unin- 
‘ured. All the inmates, Sikhs and Mussulméns, were thereupon convinced of the 
supernatural influence posseased by the relics, and their veneration for them 


mac Sikhs and Musulméns who had been eye-witnesses 40 the incident, 
and who could testify to the truth of the story narrated above, lived at Lahore, 
until lately. Mussamat Sada Kour began ever after to look on the relics with 
rofound esteem, #0 that when after the return of Shéh Zamén to Cabul, the 
Mahéréja demanded the restoration of his property from the Mai, she returned 
everything to him but the relics which she retained. On her death, Mahdraja 
Sher Singh inherited her property, and the relics, which he kept in the fort of 
Chavinda, remained in his ion till lst Assi 1900, when he was murdered 
by the Sindhida wie ar icrlias,  Reje Hire Singh came to power, the deceased 
: . Sindhi i ja Hira Singh came @ 
ing and killing the Sindbiénw pris ted by the State, at the head of which was 


’ appro i 
Hime Buigh, who kept the 7 ica in his Havelf at Lahore. In 190}, the Rija was 


THE TOMB OF SABIR SHAH 


The tomb of Sébir Sh&h is situated on a high circular plat- 
form of bricks towards the rear, or west, of the Bédsh&hi Mosque, 


11? 


6. ~The 


tomb of 
Sabir 


and will be quite visible to the visitor who ascends the tower to Shah. 


the south-west of the mosque, as he casts his eyes on the maidan 
beneath in that direction. This Sabir Sh&h was the family priest 
of Ahmad Shéh, the Durrani king, and had been, by that monarch, 
sent as a plenipotentiary to the Court of Shéh Nawaz Khan, Go- 
vernor of Lahore, to arrange matters ; but the faqir having shown 
slight to Shah Nawéz in open Darbér, the exasperated governor 
had him instantly beheaded, 1747 A.D. This brought on the 
first invasion of India by Ahmad Shéh.* 


The serae of Aurangzeb, to the east of the Mahomedan Cathe- 


7—The 


dral, or the Jama Masjid, is a place fraught with historical associa- Ha zurt 


tions. The enclosure now occupied by a garden and marble pavi- 
lion, was, in the time of Moghal ascendency, thronged by the im- 
perial cavalcade and vast bodies of armed retainers, who formed 
the king’s procession, as the grand Seignior went to offer his 
prayers at the Royal Chapel. preceded by a cortege of mace-bearers, 
and followed by his Omerahs, grandees and nobles. Before he 
came out of the fortress, the passage he had to pass, was constantly 
watered “ because,” says Bernier, in his picturesque description of 
the imperial procession, “ of the heat andthe dust.” From the 
king’s apartments to the gate of the fortress a lane of several 
hundred soldiers was formed, and through it His Majesty passed 
with all the pomp of an eastern sovereign. Bernier, who was an 
eye-witness of these glittering scenes, confesses that ‘“ there was 
something great and royal in it.” 


The two-storeyed building adjoining the southern gateway, 
now utilized as Boarding House for students of the Normal School, 
was originaily built as n Boarding House for the scholars who pro- 
secuted their studies in the Bddehdhi Masjid in the time of Aurang- 
zeb, In subsequent times, it was used as Abddér Khdnd, or place 


a ae 
killed, and his property including the relics la to the Sikh Governm 
then Wazir Sardar Jawéhar Singh, kept ‘hore in charge of his palctig pete 
Kulli, one ot his trueted servants who remained in charge for two years, 
Thereafter, under the orders of Mahérdni Jindan, the relics were kept in the 
Toshakhdana in Khabgah-i Kalan, the key of the room containing them being kept 
by Rasél-Ju, Kashmiri, Mukhtér of Jiwan Singh Toshakhdnia and Hafiz Badr- 
ud-din who lighted candies and sprinkled flowers there. They continued to 
remain in this condition until the annexation of the Panjéb by the British Gov. 


t. 
The portion of the relics that fell to the share of Shéh Muham 
Chatti, remained with his descendants, until it was purchased by ay ease Fate 
Sayd Nér-ud-din. The above information has been collected from the records 
of Fagir Sayd Nir-ud-din who wrote an account of them under the orders of 
wrence in 1853, after enquiry from old and well-informed people.” 


a 
op. 216 ay farther particulars regarding Stbir Shhh see my History of Punjeb, 


The Guléb 
Khéné, 
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for keeping refreshing drinks for the use of the Emperor and the 
Royal household. In the time of Mah4réja Ranjit Singh, it came 
to be called the Gulab Khdnd or “ Rose-water house.” Here 
rose-waters and Bed Mushk (Aqua flor Salicia Babylon) used 
as cooling beverage, were distilled under the care of the Faqirs Nar- 
ud-din and Aziz-ud-din. Here also Fagir Nur-ud-din, the Phy- 
sician Royal of Ranjit Singh, had his store of drugs and medi- 
cines, and under his superintendence the Majun (electuary), of 
which precious stones constituted the principal ingredient, and other 
tonics, were prepared for the use of the Mahfréja. The Mah&rdja 
turned the space which separates the fort from the mosque into a 
spacious garden, ard adorned it with a marble pavilion, which to 
The marble this day remains the architectural monument of his reign. It was 
Beradari, = built in 1818. The building, which measures 44 feet, 6 inches 
by 45 feet, is two storeyed, with underground chambers. The 
ceilings are beautifully decorated with tracery in stucco, inlaid 
with small convex mirrors asin the Palace of Mirrors and the 
mausoleum of Mahfréja Ranjit Singh, close by. The materials 
for this edifice were ruthlessly torn away from the mausoleum 
of Zebinda Begam, in Nawdn Kot, the tomb of Sh&h Sharaff, 
outside the Taxali gate, and other Mahomedan structures. Not- 
withstanding all these acts of spoliation, the floor of the second 
and third storeys had to be made of lime and mortar. The edi- 
fice in its hybrid design is architecturally a success. It is elegant, 
handsome, and imposing. Here Mahéréja Ranjit Singh used to sit 
in state, and transact the business of the empire with his ministers 
and sardars. Here too Sher Singh held his court, and delighted to. 
exhibit his state.* 


The Akbari To the east of the marble pavilion is a high crenelated walk 
Darwish. = in the centre of which is a ponderous gateway, called the Akbari 
Darwéz&. This massive gateway, surmounted by elegant towers 


* Captain Leopold Von Orlich, ge the Guards of His Peary ied the King of 
Prussia, who accompanied the British Embassy, sent by Nenborough, the 
Governor-General, in 1843, to labore, — the following interesting particulars 
of a visit to Mahéréja Sher Singh paid by the aye im this garden :— 

‘* His Highness received us in the garden of Hazuri Bagh, on the west side 
of which a broad white marble flight of steps led toa large open rth The 
roach was most tastefully oie iro with carpets and the gallery with Kashmir 


raps Sher Singh surroun "Bera hundred of his great men had taken 
lace in this will Prince b Singh and Dhian Singh received the 
Ambaesedor (1 (Mr. to Government) at the marble pavilion, and 


cted us between a magn of curiasslere and officers of the Mahéréja, who, on 
= oar bata presented to him, shook hands and cordially saluting us, invited us to 
seated. Se ee ee Am or took their seats on gold 
arm chairs, and we on silver ones, the grandees behind us, and Dhian Singh 
behind the Mah 


The Makisaje was = in a yellow silk garment and gee which was 
hooey periphigy pearls and jewels ; he wore on each arm three en bracelets ; 
among tieet on the left arm was the Koh-i- War, or mountain 
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on either side, was made by Akbar, and was the ancient entrance 
tothe fortress. In front of this Mahéréja Sher Singh took up his 
position in January 1841, and directed twelve guns against the 
walls, which still bear marks of the bullets and balls fired by the 
besiegers. 


To the north of the Hasuri Bagh is the Roshnai Darwézé, or Be eowry 
the gate of splendour, counted us one of the gateways of the town. : 
It was near this entrance that Prince Nau Nihal Singh, son of 
Kharak Singh, and Mian Udham Singh, eldest son of Gulab Singh, 
were killed by the fall of a portion of an archway (since destroyed), 
as they emerged together from the passage, on return from the 
funeral pile of Kharak Singh to the place where the Prince was to 


be crowned Mahfraja of the Panjab. 8.—The 


mes fort, or citadel of Lahore, occupies the north-west angle nh cia i 
of th, city. Nit is surrounded by a high brick wall of considerable 
Stréigth, with loopholes for muassetry, and was built by Akbar on 
the site of the old citadel. The entrance to the fort is by an outer 
gate on the west, which is guarded by English soldiers. On the 
left, in a space of about fifty -yards between the outer walls and 
‘he palace front are exceetimgly curious and interesting decora- 
. 1q cfateisut Ji pnnol.ain enamel, representing processions and 
combats of men and animals depictured on the front wall of the 
palace. Sir Thomas Herbert, Bt. who saw Lahore in 1626, or 
one year previous to Jahangir’s death, gives the following account 
of the palace in his “ Travels into Africa and Asia.’ The ac- 
count is interesting, as giving an idea of the great Moghal’s Court 

at Lahore and the condition of the citadel more than 250 years ago. : 


“ Within the castle isa palace entered by two gates, giving 
passage into two courts, the last of which points out two ways, Account of 
ene to the king’s Darbar and Jharokd, where, according to cus- Bobet Be 
tom, he daily shows himself to his people, the other to the Dewan 
Khas, where every evening from eight to eleven he discourses with; 
the Omerahs. On the wall are pictured sundry stories and past- 
‘times, viz., Jahangir (otherwise called Shéh Salem) cross-legg 
‘upon a carpet under a state; his son Parwez being on the right, 
hand with Khurram and Tymér, his brothers, Jabén Shéh and hs eal(t: 
Shéh Mur&d ; about him Mirzé Sharif, Khfn Azim’s elder brother 
of such wealth and pride, that having above one hundred concu 
bines he new clad them every day and every “night tearing thei 
apparel off, buried them in the ground ; Mirza Rustam (once ki 
of Candahér) ; Khén Khanfn; Réja Mé&n Singh ; Khfén Azim, Asi 
Khén and Réja Jagan N&th or Caginet (the Cresus of India), for 
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The wall “at his death he left Jahangir, asa legacy, sixty maunds of pure gold, 
decoration, <7 7. eer re 
“ each maund being five and twenty pound_weight, which in ours 
show. 1D haslerh amounts to near sixty thousand pound sterling, and three hundred 
IWaunce& elephants richly covered, with other things, at whose death his 
wives, sisters, nephew and seven other friends burnt themselves— 
for compliment—alive on his funeral fire. And on the left are 
Réja Bon Singh, fly-scarer; Raja Rém Ds, sword-bearer ; Mokar- 
rab Khén, Jester ; Réja Rudo Rao, as also the Réjas Ran Singh, 
Bir Singh, &c. In another spot is painted the Moghal under a 
cloth of state cross-legged upon carpets upon the doors of which 
are the images of the Crucifix and of the blessed Virgin Mother, 
In another are the king’s progenitors, amongst whom is Baber 
and thirty nobles in the habit of pilgrim, kalendars, &c.” 


The account given by St. Thomas Herbert proven tw..,’*ngs: 
frst, that in the time of Jahangir, the “iade] ws suy a ecd Sy 
an urban population on all sides ; ind vez oe vay the. rangle | 
pottery work which decorates thc tucade i 1. uk ot Jstamgi® / 
The Emperor was fond of Lahore. and}. beautified and enlarge / 
the palace, under the superintendence of his Minister and brothur- 
in-law, Asif Khén. The images of vhe Crucifix and of the bi: i 
Virgin bear testimony to Jahangir’s rc, -3rd {cr Christianity, *, 
Thomas Roe, who visited the Court of the Aognul im 1615, writes * 
of that time that : “ There was a great influx of Eu.upeans, and con- 
siderable encouragement to their religion.” Jahangir is described 
as having figures of Christ and the Virgin at the head of his rosary. 

The account Lhe traveller, Thomas Coryat, who visited India in the same year, 
of Thomas gays of the Emperor : “ He speaketh very reverentially of our Savi- 
ae our, calling him the Great Prophet Jesus.” A Jesuit Church establish- 

edat Lahore by the Portuguese Missionaries existed at the time. Of 
the Emperor’s adoration of the sun, Thomas Coryat writes : “ He 
presenteth himself thrice every day without fail to his nobles ; at 
the rising of the sun which he adoreth by the elevation of his 
hands ; at noon and at five o’clock in the evening.” This accounts 
evideatly for the four representations of the rising sun in span- 
drels over arcaded compartments in front of Jahangir’s palace. 
Pie okie Referring to the Emperor’s fondness for combats of animals, Sir 
Thomas Roe writes in his Journal :—“ At noon he is at the jharo- 
ka window, again to see elephants and wild beasts fight.” Hence 
the figures of men, horses and elephants engaged chiefly in sport. 
Many of the figures mentioned by St. Thomas Herbert have been sflac- 
ed and replaced by plaster, but there are still to be seen symbolical 
representations of zodiacal signs and of the angels and some beautify 
pieces of geometrical ornament besides illustrations of dancing 
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girls, conjurers, dragons, processions of loaded camels, horsemen, a oe Ler - 
demons with cloven hoofs and birds. There are portraits of Mo- walls. 
ghals with long coats, Moghals sword in hand, horsemen throwing 
the spear, processions of omerahs on elephants, with horsemen and 
foot soldiers in their train, representations of camel fights, ele- 
phant fights, lions hunting the deer, Moghals carrying banners and 
waving chauris, buglers and mace-bearers. On the arches are re- 
presentations of fairies with wings. These representations, as also 
the Hindu character of the details of certain buildings in the fort, 
such as the red-stone consvles, supporting the entablature of the 
quadrangle of Jahangir, which are of elephants and other conven- 
tional animals, prove that the precepts of Islam, which forbid the 
making and painting of the figures of living creatures, were not 
too rigidly enforced. The worship of the sun by Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shéh Jahan, the construction of two stone Rajputs mounted 
on two stone elephants by Shah Jahan at Delhi, as representative 
of Patta and Jaymal, who sacrificed their lives to save Chittor 
from Akbar, and finally the peacock throne of Shah Jahdn, were 
all indications of a Hindu propensity. Shah Jahan revived the 
Hindu custom of laying the foundation of public buildings in 
human blood. Seveial criminals were slaughtered at new Delhi, 
and their blood shed on the foundations of the city. A stair-case 
in the Shalimfr gardens of Lahore is pointed out where a boy 
had been sacrificed, by order of the Emperor, on the occasion of 
the laying of the foundations. 


The fort and palace extend from east to west for about 500 
feet. They were the work of four Emperors. On the extreme 
east are the foundations of the palace of Akbar; next comes the 
quadrangle of Jahangir, flanked by two tower-like abutments, and 
lastly, there is a curtain wall between two hexagonal towers, said 
to have been built by Shé&h Jah4n, with additions by Aurangzeb and 
the Sikhs. 


After the first gateway, guarded by English soldiers. comes an- _ The Héthi 
other in the same direction, called the “ Hathi Péon,” o1 “ Ele- ee ee 


way. 
phant’s Foot Gate,” because the ladies of the Harem, when going " 
out for an airing, passed through it on their elephants. It consists 
of a large and lofty gothic arch, and i: decorated with enamelled 


tiles, or porcelain work. Over the entrance is the following in- 
scription in Persian :— 


SEY ylynS IF ylaghe ole pr dle 
Sde easlily say sy see > ppp 58 
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moe Syma JUS 5S gla slo gh ole wl 
JEP op iyl 9 rule ly setey) rene 

BS byd 3S aldalsyS pK omy dle 
Shoe 9 aby al abo! pS seed yo ynt cued 
ee amy Im y cab) y indy y Lo 5s 
Slr ales 5 eredgad Cre lon yf 
PUTAS Mame Ky pe Jey ss 

Sh aol gl sk eho plil us 

Blan ain slosh ol wos cyaWils 

Sor et ens] 9! sh alc TH gn yl 
Lez P oye [PL ne 


‘* The king of,Jamshed’s dignity, Solomon’s grandeur, Kewan s palace, 
Whose glorious banners rise higher than even the heaven and the sun, 


The second lord of constellation, Shah Jahan, to whom in justice and ge 
nerosity, 


Nowsherwdn 1s no equal, nor Afredon a parallel, 
Ordered a regal tower (Shéh Burj) to be erected, which in height 
is beyond all measurement and conception, like unto the highest heaven. 
In beauty, loftiness, excellence and free circulation of the arr, 
Such a tower never has been and never will be seen under the sky 
‘Lhe faithful disciple, the slave Abdul Karim (surnamed) Yakdtl, 
a the completion of the building, found the following era of its foun 
ation 
‘ Like the splendour of this king possessing an army as great as that of 
Jamshed, 
May this fortunate and lofty tower 
Remaun safe from destruction for ever! —1041 A H_, or fourth year of suc 
cession ” 


The Sléh As the inscription on the gateway shows, the Shah Bury was 
ia constructed during the fourth year of Sh&h Jahén’s reign. Mulla 
Abdul Hamid, Lahori,nforms us in the Badshahndma that 1t was 
built opposite the yharoka simultaneously with the regal tower of 
Delhi He writes — 
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feaalal y emntl SdaenS yyy! bla Griney yo Sly Gare oly » 
SSerey gee) BS wrt 4 
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‘s And the royal command was passed that in Lahore, the Dar-ul-Saltanat 
(capital), there should also be constructed a grand palace opposite the jharoka 
of the hails of private and public audience, in the same style (as in Delhi), and 
that the building of the Regal Tower shocld be completed. This tower and inac- 


cessible building is so lofty that it reaches the pleiads ; its foundations rest on 
the back of the bull* which supports the earth,— 


Ita base reaches the bull of the earth, 

Its top reaches the moon. 

From its summit can be seen with naked eye 
The condition of the stars and heavenly bodies. 


___ Verily, it isa garden of paradise, or a firmament on earth, with ita numberless 
pictures and forms,”’ 

The tower was commenced in the nineteenth year of Jahangir’s 
reign ; but the form having been disapproved of, it was built anew 
according to the plans furnished by Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan 
and other engineers. The lofty tower and the palaces attached to 


it now no longer exist, but the gateway, with the inscription on it, 
still stands. 


Towards the north-west of the fort was an old gate which 
is now closed. The barracks close to it arc used as Commis- 
sariat godowns. To the north of these godowns, in a deep hol- 
low, enclosed by walls, is a small mander of Loh, the son of 
Rémé, after whose name, according to the tradition, Lahore was 
founded. The surface of this mander is on the same level with 
the ground outside the citadel, and this fact plainly indicates the 
ancient origin of the mander, which must have existed here long 
before the citadel was built by Akbar. Towards the north of the 
mander of Loh were the apartments of the royal ladies, the sub- 


terraneous rooms of which still exist, and are used as godowns for 
wines. 


The fort presents the aspect of an ordinary barrack square, 
containing accommodation for detachments of European troops, 
Artillery and Infantry, extensive magazines and stores. The bar- 
rack in the centre was formerly the Throne Room of Shé&h Jah&n. 
The Diwan-i-Am, or general Hall of Audience, is a long apartment 
supported by many pillars, According to the Amali Sdleh, of Maho- 
med Séleh, Léhort, when the construction of this edifice was com- 
pleted, His Majesty, after consulting the astrologers, entered it in a 
propitious hour and took his royal seat in it. The poet Télibi 





* According to Hindu Mythology the earth rests on the horns of a bull, 
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Kalim read to His Majesty the following ode, and was rewarded 
with a dress of honor :— 
a9) itlwae pyo Sky a3 yl 
rw gl a, Ay) adm wed 
Sed I Pyrat 5 pine yD S mgd ly 
a9) ghey plc 9 le ul 
‘* This new edifice in loftiness equals the highest heaven ; 
Compared with its dignity, emimence itself is but insignificant, 
It 1s a garden, every pillar of which is like a green cypress tree 
In the shade of which noble and plebeian obtain repose.” 
The Df. The Diwan-i-Khas, or private Audience Hall, is @ suite of 
ea spacious chambers, now, however, converted into soldiers’ quarters. 
In the hall of Public Audience the Emperor daily presented himself 
in state. As he took his royal seat, the great State kettle-drums 
struck up the martial strain from the Nakkarkhdné, or music 
gallery opposite. A glittering pageant of soldiers, clad in armour, 
and steel-caparisoned horses and elephants, passed in review before 
him. ‘“ But meanwhile,” writes Mr, Thornton, “ there issued from 
an empty tomb immediately in front, which has now disappeared 
the voice of a Mullé reminding the Sh4h-in-Shéh from time to 
time that he too must die like other men.” According to Bernier, 
an intelligent and thoughtful traveller, who applied himself dili- 
gently to investigate the state of the Moghal Government and em- 
pire, the daily procession lasted for upwards of an hour ; but not- 
withstanding the time wasted on these displays, a large amount of 
business was got through, and the Emperor, with all his love of 
ease and pleasure, applied himself closely to public business, and 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government. Here 
the princes, ambassadors, grandees and nobles, the great Khans, 
The cere. Nawabs, Réjas, and Mahfrajas, prostrated themselves before the 
rabyr Ag PTO# sreat Moghal. There was a first rail which separated the common- 
alty from the nobility, where the visitor made his first reverence. 
Thence he was led, through the assembled nobles, to the red rail 
where he made his second reverence. Then he ascended three 
steps to the platform and paid his third reverence, the herald each 
time repeating with a loud voice : “ Lo, the ornament of the world! 
Lo, the asylum of the nations! King of Kings, Sh&h Jahén Bad- 
shéh Salamat! just, fortunate and victorious!’ Herehe found 
himself amongst princes, ministers and lords of great fortune and 
wealth, His eyes dazzled with the splendour and magnificence of 


the court. 
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In the enclosure fronting the palace there is a ruined building 
on arches, immediately beneath a marble pavilion with perforated 
lattice-work. This was the place where the grandees of the court 
assembled each morning to receive the Emperor’s commands, 
through the Arz Begi, or usher. The pavilion of marble arches over 
it is the Khwabgah of Shah Jah&n. Here he retired to sleep among The Khwab. 
his Harem, guarded by the Tartar guards, On rising in the morn- Jango, 
ing, he showed himself at the marble windows to the grandees, who 
gathered below to do him homage ; they stood at distances according 
to their respective rank. The place was at one time used as a garrison 
Church, but now serves military purposes, The greater Khwabgah | The greater 


or sleeping palace, is a specimen of the architecture of Jahangir. aria i of 


Beyond the Throne-room, and westward of the barracks, isthe The Moti 

Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, the work of Jahangir, now used as asjid., 

the Government Treasury, This was the Chapel Royal for the 

ladies of the Imperial Harem. The structure is chaste, simple, and 

majestic, and the finely swelling domes, of pure white marble, 

make it the nearest approach to the lustre of a pearl. The court 

for worshippers measures 50 feet, from north to south, and 33 feet 

from east to west. The following Persian inscription is recorded 

over the arched entrance leading to the outer court :— 


“ In the twelfth year of the fortunate reign of His Imperial insoription, 
Majesty the shadow of God, like Solomon in dignity, Kyamurs in 
pomp, Victorious in arms like Alexander, the Defender of the Faith, 
Shéh Nur-ud-din Jahangir, son of Jalal-ud-din Akbar, the King, con- 
queror of the infidels, this noble edifice was completed in 1007 
A. H. (1598 A.D.) by the efforts of the humblest of disciples and 
the least of slaves, his devoted servant, Ma’amur Khén.” 


Ranjit Singh changed the name of Moti Masjid to Moti Man- 
dir, and, as in the British period, used it as the State Treasury. It 
was a common practice with the Sikhs to Hinduise Mahomedan 
names. Rasul Nagar in Gujrit, for instance, was called Ram Na- 
gar, to divest it of its Mahomedan peculiarity. The floor of the 
mosque is of pure marble. The pinnacles and turrets were divest- 
ed of their costly inlaid stones by the Sikhs, 


The royal bath, or Hammam, between the Moti Masji 
Throne Chamber, has been transformed into a hospital. Th ont mam or Raya 
ers, Mandelsgo and Francis Bernier, have left a graphic description = 
f the Ghusalkhéna (Hammam). It was also used as a Cabinet 
uncil Chamber. None but nobles of the first rank were admitted 


into these apartments, and the Moghal discoursed on different 
subjects with them. 
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Bary pone North of the gate leading to the Samman Burj,® or the octago- 
nal tower, is a marble summer-house of exquisite beauty, with 
marble railings of lattice-work on the edges of the roof. The 
tower is a most spacious edifice, which, to refined elegance and 
taste of design, unites exquisite beauty and grace. This handsome 
relic of departed greatness has been most considerately allowed to 
remain unaffected by the modern necessities of military life, and, 
though the costly marble pavilion ascribed to the time of Aurang- 
zeb, known as the Naulakh4, or the edifice which cost nine lakhs, 
has lost much of the inlaid work of its curvilinear roof, and is out 
of repair, it still attracts by its purity of design and delicacy of 
structure. It is tastefully decorated with flowers wrought in pre- 
cious stones, and the extreme minuteness of the inlaid work of the 
roof and the finish of its execution commands the admiration of the 

The Shish visitor. The Shish Mahal, or palace of mirrors, the \-ork partly of 
Shah Jahfn and partly of Aurangzeb, is elaborately decoraud with 
sparkling mosaics of glass, or small convex mirrors of different co- 
lors, set in arabesque patterns of white cement, presenting 2 most 
brilliant and gorgeous spectacle. The wooden panelled ceilings of 
the rooms leading to the upper tower are richly painted and gilt. 
In the court-yard is a beautiful reservoir of water, with a platform 
in the midst, having jets d’eau at each corner. A view of the ex- 
tensive parade ground is obtained through an exquisite latticed 
screen of white marble at the northern end of the hall, and an ori- 
fice in mosaic pavement gives free admission to the delicious cool 
air from the river side, which, in the time of Jahangir and his two 
immediate successors, flowed under the fort walls, Underneath 
the Samman Burj building are extensive subterraneous rooms, now 
used as a store-house for wine. 


Scene from From the lofty vantage point of the Regal Tower a beautiful 
La 81 view is obtained of the varied bustle and life of the city, its wind- 
ing streets, its gilded minarets and domed palaces. On the north 
the river winds its sinuous course, like a streak of silver. A wide 
expanse to the west presents to the view the waving foliage of 
trees, luxuriant vegetation, green gardens and extensive cultivated 
tracts, while in the distance to the east are picturesque turrets, 
steeples, ancient monuments and domes, standing in awful solitude, 
a strange contrast to the busy markets of the town in the imme- 


diate outskirts. 


The chambers of this royal edifice have witnessed many an 


important changes. It was here that the great Akbar held his 
initia TAAL AL ALLEL 
© The proper word is Musamman vy meaning octagonal. 
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cabinets with his ministers Abul Fazal, Birbal, Todar Mal and 
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Changes 


witnessed by 


Man Singh, to mature plans for the conquest of Kashmir, the war this tower. 


with the Afghans, the punishment of the Yusufzais, and the annex- 
ation of Scindh. It was in this royal residence that Jahangir had 
a gold bell placed over his bed, connected with a golden chain 
weighing three quarters of a ton, with eighty small bells at inter- 
vals, to carry the complaint of any one who considered himself 
wronged to the royal ear. Here, on a bed of roses did that latitu- 
dinarian sovereign empty his goblets of fiery liquor in the sweet 
company of the lovely Nir Jah&n, who, after being styled “light of 
the Harem” and “ light of the world,” lies buried across the Rfvi 
neglected and forlorn. What a contrast between the regal palaco 
and the lonely grave, the bed of soft velvet and the cold rugged earth ! 
Here did the pompous Shéh Jah4n and the politic Aurangzeb, in their 
turns, convene their State councils, and here did the complaisant 
Bahadur Shéh hold his religious discourses with the Mullahs of 
Lahore. It was the favorite residence of successive Mahomedan 
Viceroys of Lahore, from the time of Bahadur Shéh to that of the 
Sikh ascendency. The three Sikh lords of Lahore did here, in their 
time, thinking themselves free from the vexations of the world, retire 
to become immersed in barbarous pleasure ; and here did Ranjit, of 
modern fame, form his plans of conquest and aggrandisement and 
hold state recertions. Finally, the Shish Mahal is celebrated as the 
place where the sovereighty of the Panjab was formally ceded by 
the succcssors of Ranjit to the representatives of the English Queen. 


Opposite the hall of mirrors is an arcade closed in with glazed 
windows and doors. This is the armoury, which contains a most 
interesting collection of arms and weapons of medieval and modern 
times, formerly belonging to the Sikh government. There are 
murderous maces, ponderous battle-axes, muskets, rifles and a 
flail called the “ morning star,’ a kindof whip, all, handle, lash 
and terminal knot alike, of iron. There are also silver-plated hel- 
mets and cuirasses, or breast-plates, of the French and Italian offi- 
cers in the employ of the Sikh government, iron clubs and caps 
worn by the Sikhs, steel shields exhibiting the rays of the sun, 
and mosquitoons, or bell-mouthed pistols, called ‘tiger’s whelps.’ 
The steel battle-axe of Guru Gobind, the first martial Guru, is also 
displayed. There are the long and deadly knives of the Pathdns» 
the Chakras or war quoits of the Akalis or Nihangs, the Krich or 
long straight swords of the Sikhs, the Katér or triangular dag- 
ger of the Hindus, the Peshkabz, or small straight daggers of the 
Persians, and the Bichwa, or serpentine curved blade, double 
edged. There are also zambarake, or swivels, borne on camels, 


The Ar: 
moury. 
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Objects in 


the Armoury, 
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jazails, or huge musket barrels, a great variety of carbines, drums 
and pipes and other warlike musical instruments. There are also 
the uniforms of Ranjit’s soldiers, and the flags and banners his 
standard-bearers carried into action, on some of which are figures 
of the Hindu god Hanuman Ji, “ the magnanimous ape, the pearl 
of quadrumanous creatures.” There are two remarkable instru- 
ments with screws to pinch the fingers of criminals, used in the 
time of Maharaja Sher Singh, and an instrument for testing the 
power uf powder. We see also herein little crows-feet, which, when 
thrown upon the ground, lame the horses of cavalry. There are 
two swords with belts of Koffgari work. The following amulet is 
inscribed in golden letters of Koftgari work on the blade of an 
exquisitely beautiful sword :— 


QMS SH ted doris § 
2 
ON SAD oslo gt) AT mat ce IY > 
'€ In the name of God the most merciful® ;— 
* There is no soldier more intrepid than Ali, nor a sword more blood thirsty 
than the Zulfikar.’t 
Whatever misfortune may befall thee, repeat the above seventy times.” 
On another sword the following inscription in Koftgari 
occurs :-— 


HI jc 
se] 


HS a JS Je Mi of 


© The work of (Allaht) Isfihéni, 
‘* Verily God has power over every thing.’ 


en area ettanarraesnimmesmmtenemamesmmmenanemmacnnenaaemmn emma ae a aE aac case aaeasawacmmeaaimeasacmaamaaa aaa 

# An invocation generally used by the Mohamedans in commencing any 
action or work. 

+ Zulfikér is the name given to Ali’s sword. 

+ Orthodox Mohamedans attribute all their good deeds to God. The artist 
here, who calls himself *‘ Isfhdn{,” piously ascribes his work to God. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH. 


Opposite the fort entrance, t> the west, is the mausoleum of 
Mahérdja Ranjit Singh, virtually the last native monarch of the 
Panjab. Itisa mixture of Hindu and Mahomedan architecture, 
substantially Hindu with Mahomedan details, and is built of stone 
in a plain, unpretending style. The front of the doorway has 
images of Ganesh, Devi and Brahma, the Hindu deities, cut in red 
sand-stone. The ceilings are gorgeously decorated with small con- 
vex mirrors, set in white cement. The carved marble lutus flower 
«n the central vault, set beneath a canopy, covers the ashes of the 
great Mahfréja, and the smaller flowers of the same description 
around are in memory of his four wives and seven slave girls, who 
‘mmolated themselves on the funeral pyre of their deceased lord. 
The knobs representing the queens, are crowned, while plain knobs 
mark the sacrifices of the equally devoted but less legal wives, the 
slave girls. Two more knobs are in honor of two pigeons who, 
being accidentally enveloped in the great mass of flames, were 
burnt, and are given the honor of saééi, or self-sacrifice. A few 
drops of rain fell when the Maharéja’s body was in the course of 
burning, and the credulous believed that even the sky could notre- 
strain shedding tears on the death of the much beloved Mahfrdja. 


The marble Bérddari of Devi in one of the chambers, was the 


property of Mah4r4ni Jind4n, mother of Dalip Singh, who, on her Bee 


removal from Lahore, made a gift of it tothe samadh. In the 
small niches of the side walls are placed the marble images of the 
Hindu gods, which are worshipped by the disciples of the GQuri. 


The building was commenced by Kharak Singh, but his un- 
timely death prevented him from completing it. Sher Singh exe- 
cuted part of the work, but it could not be finished until the latter 
period of Dalip Singh’s reign. The marble arches of the interior 
were once in a dangerous state, but were clamped with iron, and 
strengthened with fresh materials, by order of Sir Donald Macleod, 
late Lieutenant-Governor. Within the enclosure of the samadh 
long bearded Sikh priests will be found reading the Granth, or the 
Sikh scriptures, over which is reverentially waved a chauri, or fan 
of peacock-feathers, an emblem of sanctity. The Sitar, so fondly 
heard by Nanak from his faithful disciple Mardana, is played, and 
sacred hymns, describing the deeds of their valorous Gurds, are 
sung with fervor and enthusiasm. The whole thing is done ina 
most orderly way ; the chantings are heard with absorbing atten- 
tion, and solemn silence is observed throughout the proceedings, 
The recitals over, the voluminous books are carefully wrapped up 
in cases of rich silk cloth, and the assembly departs, favourably im- 
pressed with the sacred scene, but still more thankful to their 
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rulers, under whom, without fear of outward oppression, they enjoy 
the valued privilege of observing their religious rites. 


The Sa- Two small domed buildings on the further side of the mauso- 
fhe Sin a leum are the memorials of Kharak Singh, the son, and Naunehal 
end ea Singh, the grandson, of the Mahfrdja. 

i0 t 


In front of the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, by the side of the 
Rls road leading from the Hazuri Bagh to the parade ground, is the 
A rj an shrine of Arjan Mal, the fifth Sikh Guré. He arranged the various 
Mal. writings of his predecessors, known as the Adi-Granth, which 
forms the principal part of the Sikh scriptures. He gave the 
Sikhs fixed rules of religious and moral conduct, and during his 
ministry the principles of Nanak took a firm hold on the minds of 
his followers. He made Amritsar the rendezvous of the faithful, 
the central point which should attract all the disciples of the 
Gurf to a bond of union, and the little hamlet, with its pool, be- 
came one of the most populous cities of the East. Arjan had a 
of eae quarrel with Chandd Shah, Jahangir’s Finance Minister at Lahore, 
who had offered his daughter in marriage tothe Gurd’s son, by 
whom, however, the alliance had been rejected. The Guri was 
represented as favoring the party of Khusrow, the Emperor’s rebel- 
lious son, who had obtained temporary possession of the Panjab. 
He was placed in confinement, and his death is believed to have 
been hastened by the rigour of his prison, though his followers 
assert that, having obtained leave to bathe in the Ré&vi, the sage 
miraculously disappeared beneath the waters. This happened i: 
1606 A.D. The Samadh was built by Mah&raéja Ranjit Singh. 


A shdmiand, or awning, of rich silk cloth, is stretched over 
the main part of the structure, which stands on a marble platform, 
surrounded by railings of the same material. The ceiling is richly 
decorated with tracery in stucco, inlaid with fragments of looking- 
glass. In a large cup of stone, affixed to the ground, Bhang, or 
hemp-leaves, are pounded, to supply intoxicating liquid to the 
followers of the Gur. In the niches are the engravings of the 
ten Sikh Gurés; large volumes of the Granth and the Adi-Granth 
are placed in the Chambers, and read by the pious, at the fixed 
hours, with the usual ceremonies. A standard, or fag, projecting 
from a corner of the domed shrine, peints to the last resting place 
of the fifth Badshéh of the faithful, as the Guré is called. Within 

The Samadh the enclosure is the eamadh of Rani Lachhmi, one of the wives of 


of Bs ai vahrdja Ranjit Siagh. 
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This is one of the most ancient mosques of the city. Itissituat- 11.—The 

ed close to the Masti Gate of the city, opposite the eastern walls aT Seed 
of the fort. As the inscription on the noithern gateway shows, iam Za~ 
it was built in 1023 A.H. (1614 A. D.), during the reign of Jahan- mani. 
gir, by his mother, Mariam Zamani. According to the din-t-Ak- 
bari, she was the daughter of Raja Bqhary Malj. and sister of Raja 
Bhagwan Dés. The style of the building is transitional between 
the Pathan and Moghal. Its massive domes, one large and two 
side ones, and bulky arches, are in the old Pathan style, but the 
gateways, the balconies and the side-rooms are more Moghal in their 
construction than Pathan. The mosque is surmounted with four 
arched towers, one at each corner. It is built of bricks, cemented 
by chunam of the best quality, so excellent, indeed, that the 
strength of the building seems to depend entirely on its adhesive 
properties. In the centre of the court-)ard of the mosque is a fuun- 
tain of water for the ablutions of the faithful. The Masjid was 
used by Ranjit Singh as a gun and powder mauufactory, and on 
that account came to be called the Barut-khana Wali Maajid. 
The establishment was under the superintendence of Jawahar Mal, 
Mistri. The mosque was restored to the Mahomedans by Major 
McGregor, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, in 1850, together with 
the shops and houses attached to it. It has recently been repaired 
from subscriptions raised by the Mahomedans. 


Inscription on the northern gateway — 


pS) al 
= de} 31 ris yc, | SVy Sy) errs 
OSNIGE SE DL) pipe waa pede 
edb cle adhe ofl llc 5s 
cemtitt ox Sh oot! pad col a1! 
‘* God is great 
God be thanked through whose grace 


Under the auspices of His Majesty this building was completed 

< aa tal of the edifice, the place of salvation, is the Queen Mariam 

For the completion of this edifice, which resembles paradise, 

I was thinking (of the date) when at last I found it m the words * What 
a fine mosque !" ” 


Inscription on the eastern gateway :— 
SLedl deme gly paKtle ale 


8b 9 3 39 ve oy ole 55 coy | ol 
** May tke conqueror of the world, King Nur-ud-din Muhammad, 
‘* Shine in the world like the sun ard moon, O God :” 
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‘On the central arch is inscribed the Mahomedan confession of 
faith, and the Ayat-ul-Kursi, a passage from the Koran. 


Inscription on the northern arch :— 


Ped IS aed 5d yepell ple 9 ral alll Jo alll Jyuay JU 
USI 5 


‘' So said the Prophet, may the mercy and blessings of God be upon him’ 
‘the faithful is in a mosque as a fish in water.’” 

12.—The This interesting tomb, surrounded by a walled enclosure, is 
Be gs hed situated outside the Masti Gate, in the Municipal garden. Fazl 
Shah. Shéh was a resident of Saidpur, Tahsil Zafarw4l, in the district of 
Sialkot. He came to Lahore in the Sikh time, and became the 
Mullah of amosque. Subsequently, he became a manufacturer of 
spectacles. Having then become the disciple of Rahman Shéh, a 
Naushahi Fagir, he became a mast faqir. Raja Dina N&th had 
very great reverence for him. The Raja used to come to him daily, 
and reposed the most implicit confidence in his spiritual aid. He 
used to offer him thousands of rupees, but the faqir squandered 
the money, and was quite indifferent to what was given him. In 
his fits he often hit the Raja with stones and abused him, but the 
latter, instead of being annoyed, ascribed it to good will on his 
part. Hediedin 1854, and was buried in the grave which Raja 

Dina N&th had built for him during the faqir’s life-time, 


The tomb of Close to this tomb isthe tomb of Boland Shéh, the son of 
Boland Shab. 5.1 Shéh, who died in 1287A. H. (1870A.D,). The following 
chronogram is inserted on a slab of marble on the north of the 


tomb :— 
J a) hS she sul dae sly cas dle curly ey 
eaPl td oh Gare Joly S Spt pd 9 ermt phe JI apite ms 
st)! cog ldiacuie trolb Ish S cpalae sd Jlo 31S 


gor” \PAV 


‘‘ Chronogram of the death of Syud Boland Shah (may God forgive him) 
On Tuesday, the 29th of Saffar, 
Died that asylum of religion. 


Say for the year of his death, ; 
‘ May his abode bein the highest heavens !’ 1287 A.H. 


13.—The The mausoleum is situated west of Budhu-kd-Avd, north of 


MAUS O~ 4), poad to Shalimar, at the end of the railway barracks. It is in 


Sheikn the form of a quadrangle, covered by a dome, with a tower at each 


M uht a= of the four sides. Beneath the dome were the tombs of Sheikh 
ra Muhtaram, and two of his near relations. There are four arched 
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entrances to the mausoleum. On the walls outside were inscribed Inscriptions. 
many Arabic sentences and Persian verses, of which, however, the 
following only can now be read :— 
4 
Khe} Jyh 9 JS yleake ul wsle! sly sls sub 
etl le pplo arb unit pret Gdley gy Je 
ab eS Spe Al ors Sry > JD eee ot 
‘‘ The guide of the passengers to the way of salvation, 
‘* He who had a heart like that of Solomon and wiedom like that of Asaf, 
“Shah Muhtaram, the saint of God, 
‘* Travelled from this world to the assembly of the departed pious ; 
** When I searched for the date of his death, 
*¢ The mind which is sound and virtuous said : 
‘* Deduct five from the following sentence and say . 


‘* May he enter the high paradise !” 
‘* Written by Mahomed Akram.” 


As the inscription shows, the Sheikh died in 1102 A. H. (1690 
A. D) or seventeen years previous to the death of Aurangzeb. 


On the arches are inscribed the passages, 


** O God ! pardon the sins of the followers of Mahomed ” 
**Q God ! Take compassion on the followers of Mahomed ' 


Persian verses were also inscribed on the southern doorway, 
but the following only can be deciphered now :— 


4 
‘* T have bent the head of humility before thy threshold '” 


Towards the top of the western corner of the southern wall is 
the inscription :— 


centtell Guat ally 


** And God loves those who make penitence,” 


The mausoleum has been surrounded by a verandah and adapt- Present use 
ed to the purposes of an English residence. It is now used as a ea re 
place for manufacturing soda-water for the North-Western Railwe y 
Co-operative Store Association, Dealers in Arms and Ammunition, 


Licensed Wholesale and Retail-dealersin Wine and Spirits. 
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On the road to Shalimfr, rather more than half way on the 
left, is the gateway to Gulabi Bagh, or the Garden of Rosewater. 
The garden no longer exists, but the splendid arched entrance of 
glazed tiles still stands. This picturesque gateway is remarkable 
for the profusion and excellence of its colored pottery and enamelled 
fescoes, which are as vivid, and the decorations as perfect, as when 
they were made. The beauty of the words “ Gulabi Bagh,” lies in 
their serving as the name of the garden as well as giving the chro- 
nogram, the numerical value of the letters expressing the era in 
which the building was constructed, and the garden laid out. The 
era thus obtained is 1066 A. H., or 1655 A. D. 


As the inscription on the gateway imports, it was constructed 
by Mirza Sultan Beg. He was cousin of Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din, a 
nobleman of Persia, husband of Sultan Begam, daughter of Shéh 
Jahan. The Mirza came to India in 1649 A. D., and, through the 
influence of the Emperor’s son-in-law, was appointed Mir-ul-Bahar, 
or Admiral of the Fleet, He was fond of sport, and it is related 
that, two months previous to his death, Sh&h Jahan had presented 
him with an English rifle. The royal gift proved fatal to the reci- 
pient. With it he went ona hunting excursion to Hiran Minara, 
or Jahangirabad, the modern Shekhupura, but died there from the 
bursting of the fire-arm. Maulvi Nur Ahmad, author of Tahgigat- 
i-Chishti, gives the 13th of Shawal 1068 A. H., (1657 A. D.), as the 
date of his death. 


On the front of the gateway the following Persian® verses are 
inscribed :— 
ays colt SU curglaw sh Sh 
eo! age Pl wtke yi S abls 3S of 
lod ge j dsralye drolydy! cine lol 
PS a puis DNS cst by pike Hy 


«¢ The founder of this munificent garden, the opener of the gate of bounty, 
‘s Jg he who through (the favor of) the Lord of the firmament constructed a 
garden the equal of the garden of paradise 
‘‘ The pious thus prayed unto God for his eternal life : 
‘¢ ¢ May Sultan Beg live honored for ever and ever!’ ” 
The following stanza, giving the chronogram, is inscribed on 
the sides of the arched entrance :— 
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ge deme yb Sy isl) 
‘© What a pleasnt garden, a garden so beautiful that the poppy is marked 
with the spot of envy, 
«© The flowers of the sun and moon are fitted to adorn it as lamps, 
“¢ Ghazi asked reason the chronogram of the garden, 
‘¢ The date given was ‘Gulabi Bagh’ (garden of rose-wate:) " 


The words ‘ spot of envy’ in the first line allude to the black 
centre of the poppy flower. 


A few paces distant from the Gulabi Bagh gateway, on the The tombs 
north, is the splendid mausoleum of Déi Anga, the wet-nurse of ae Per a os 
Shéh Jahan and of his daughter Sultan Begam. It is of octagonal Begam. 
form, with a large dome and towers at each corner. The walls 
are richly decorated with enamelled pottery, and the walls bear on 
their interior inscriptions of passages from the Koran (the passage 
commences from the Sura Inna Fatehna). The writer of these, as 
stated at the end of the Arabic passage, is Mahomed Sféleh. The 
words are :— 


SIRE VAP ee dyn yee 9d ghd alll JAS Slo dnee 938 


‘* Written by Mahomed Sféleh, may God forgive his sins and overlook his 
faults. 1082 A. H.” 


As the inscription shows, the building was erected in 1082 
A. H.(1671 A.D.) The sarcophagi have been removed ; but the 
building still stands, an object of admiration to the spectator. There 
are subterranean rooms beneath the edifice ; the passage to them is 
closed, but they can be seen through the cpenings on the surface. 


The tomb of Sharf-un-Nisa Begam, commonly known asthe 15 —The 
Sarv-wala-Magbara, from the paintings of the cypress tree on its tomb of 
walls, is to the north of the road to Shalimar, about midway be- ined ae 
tween that garden and the city. The tomb is peculiarly situated gam, 
on an elevated square, about a storey in height, and is decorated 
with enamelled fresco design. Sharf-un-Nisa Begam was own sister 
to Nawab Khaén Bahadur Khan, Viceroy of Lahore. She was in 
the habit of reading the Koran for one hour daily in this tower, 
which she ascended by means of a wooden stair-case. After per- 
forming her devotions, she deposited the Koran here with a jewel- 
led sword. This practice was repeated by her every day until her 
death. Before death she expressed a desire to be buried in this 
tower, and her will was carried out, the Koran and the sword being 


placed on the sarcophagus, as expressly desired by her, and the 
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gates of the tower being closed by masonry walls. The Sikhs, 
having becn informed that the enclosure of the building contained 
valuable deposits, broke it open, and cariied away the costly Koran 
and the sword deposited in it. The tower was formerly surrounded 
by a beautiful garden and tank, signs of which still exist. 


On the upper portion of the walls are arranged squares of 
glazed tiles on which is inserted in blue letters the following Ara- 
bic passage in the Tughra characters :— 


‘6 God is eternal ; all the reat is perishable.” 


East of Begampura is an old building of octagonal form, called 
the Bagga Gumbaz, or the “ white tower.”’ The dome, or tower, 
has been destroyed, but the walls which supported it, stand on a 
raised platform, in the midst of which is the tomb of Yahya Khan, 
son and successor of Nawab Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur. 
Even the grave has been dug up by the brick-sellers, and, on my 
visit to the spot,* I saw only a hollow witha jal tree grown in it. 
The tomb is situated in the cultivated lands now belonging to 
Ilahi Bakhsh, Lambardar of Begampura, which are irrigated by an 
old and large well south of the tomb. Between this andthe tomb 
of Sharf-un-Nisa (the Sarv-wala Magbara) is an old Bérddari in 


which the cattle of the zemindars are now tethered.t 


When, after the tragedy which ended in the murder of Chand 
Kour, widow of Mahf&rdéja Kharak Singh, Sher Singh came to 
Lahore at the invitation of Dhian Singh, he first alighted in this 
Gumbaz, and from this place went to Buddhu-ka-Adwa, where he 
was saluted Mah&réja of Panjib by the soldiery. Sher Singh re- 
garded this Gumbaz as fortunate, and was in the habit of coming 
here. It was his intention to put itin thorough repair, but for- 
tune was fickle, and he himself falling a victim to the Sindhanwa- 
lia plot, bis wish could not be carried out. 


The old Bérddari previously alluded to is quite close to the 
tomb of Syad Rahmatullah on the south-west between Bagga Gum- 
baz and Begampura. As the name implies, it has 12 arched 
entrances, supported by pillars of solid masonry. There is a raised 
platform in the middle of the building, on which ws the tomb of 
some of the courtiers of Nawab Khan Bahadur, but no traces of it 
now exist, At the commencement of Mahfrdja Ranjit Singh’s reign, 


#, This was on 22nd January 1891. 


+ For a full account of Yahya Khén, vide my History of the Paniéb, Part 
II, Chapter XXIJ, pp. 212 to 214, : y - Ja, 
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Sansar Chand of Kangra, whose beautiful daughters the Mabéraja 
had married, laid out a fine garden here. Subsequently, the place 
was used asa Chdoni, or Cantonment, by the Mahfrfja, and the 
Baradari was used by Subhfn Khiin, Commandant It is new in 
possession of Zemindars, who use it for agricultural purposes. 


The tomb of Syad Rahr.atullah Shan, Chishti, is situated to 17 —The 
the north of the road leading from the city to the Shalimar gaidens aad saat 
between the Magbara Sarv-waldé and Bagga Gunbtz (the tomb matullah 
of Yahya Khén.) Within a walled enclosure, on a high platform, Shah. 
are two tombs, one of Syad Rahmatullih Shih, Chishti, and the 
other of his son Syad Barkatullah Shih. Rahmatullah Shih was 
the spiritual guide of Naw4b Abdul Samad Khan, Diler Jang, Vice- 
roy of Lahore, during the reign of Mahomed Shah, and died in 
1120 A. H. (1708 A. D.) The saint is now called by tho zemin- 
dars of the neighbourhood Pir Sanpon-wala, or the saint having 
the command of serpents. On enquiry from the people of advanced 
age as to the reason of the saint being so styled, 1 was informed 
that Ranjit Singh had located a portion of his troops about this 
quarter. The men of the corps acted indiscreetly, and some of 
them were bitten by snakes and dicd. The troopers were terrified, 
and the locality was xbandoned under the belief that the saint’s 
displeasure on account of the injudicious use of it was the cause of 
the calamity, and thenceforward people called him Pir Simpon- 
wala. The place is now under cultivation onall sides, the platform 
standing in the midst of green fields. 


Close to the mausoleum of Khwéja Mahmdd, on the road to 18.—The 
Shalimar, to the north, is the village Begampura. The place architec= 
abounds with architectural monuments of the Moghal period, and eee pe 
is of much antiquarian interest. Having becn founded by Begam Begam-~= 
Jan, mother of Zakaria Khan, surnamed Khién Bahddur Khan, Pura: 
Viceroy of the Panjab during the reign of Muhammad Shfh, it is) 
after her name, called Begampura. The place was in the height of 
its splendour in the time of Khaén Bah4dur, who lived here with 
his family, and adorned it with sumptuous palaces, clegant gardens, 
mosques, tanks, aqueducts, baths and taverns. Some conception 
of its magnificence may be formed from the fact that the Viceroy 
of Lahore, availing himself of the weakness of the Court of 
Delhi, had assumed the power of a satrap, and the whole wealth 
of the Panjéb flowed into the palaces of Begampura for the 
period of twenty-one years (1717-1738 A. D.), during which tie 
Panjab was peaceful. “Safe fora time,” observes Mr. Thorhton, 

“ in his palace of Begampura, he viewed with complacency the fail- 
ing powers of the house of Tymir, and the rise of the Mabrattas."’/ 
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The place, during the reign of Ranjit Singh, was in the pos- 
session of Gulab Singh, Pohowandia. The Sikhs levelled many of 
its buildings with the ground, both before the ascendancy of Ran- 
jit Singh and in his time. For a long time subsequently, and dur- 
ing the British period, itformed a mine for the supply of 
bricks of the best quality for public and private buildings 
in Lahore and its suburbs. What remains of it now affords ample 
proof of its former greatness. The imposing gateway, with its 
arched-rooms and side-rooms, opens on a spacious court-yard, lined 
with cells and other buildings. 


Theanounte The gateway of the garden is preserved. The picturesque 
oo - mosque of Nawéb Khan Bahddur, with its beautiful minarets of 
; kansi work, and arched entrances, can be seen from a distance. On 
the top of the middle arch is inserted a slab of marble on which is 
inscribed the kalima, or the Mahomedan confession of faith. On 
either side of it are the following inscriptions in the Arabic cha- 

racter :-— 


caogll JS Biget glee aga 5 Bplolly sla 


‘* Haste thou for prayers before death,” 
‘* Haste to repeat before thou ceasest to live.” 


Nothing can be more sublime or more awful and heart-rending 
than the sight of these wrecks of departed glory ; they convey at 
once to the mind how transitory and unstable worldly eminence is. 
The palaces, once the residence of the reconciler of the fierce Nadir 
Sh&h and of his delicate harem, where he, with all the pomp and 
pride of a viceroy, sat giving orders to his omerahs and officers on 
State affairs, are now in ruins, and beneath the shattered domes 
which have survived the wreck of time, lives an old woman work- 
ing at her grinding mill, or a weaver busy with hisloom. Ona 

The tombs raised platform is the grave of Naw&b Khén Bah&dur himself. 
A pes OEE. b Poor man! N othing remains of him now, but the ashes. Beside 
ae and a him lies his veteran father, Abdus Samad Khfn, Sai/-ud-daula, Diler 
Khan, geen the irreconcileable foe of the Sikhs, the vanquisher of hardy 

Banda, the famous Byragi. On another platform, to the west, are 
the tombs of Khwéja Inayatulla Beg, Kalandar Shéh and Nawab 
Ghazi Beg, the grandsons of the Naw&b, The fourth is the tomb 
of Mai Sohagan Begam, wife of Naw&b Ghézi Beg, and the fifth of 
Sahib Begam, his daughter. Two other tombs ona platform east 
of the mosque, are those of Baht Begam, wife, and Begam Jan, 
mother, of Nawéb Khan Bahédur. 
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The high dome of this mausoleum is to the west of Begampura 19.—The 

on the road to Shalimar. According to Aitab-i-Rizwdéni, Khwéja Mausole- 
Mahmiid, alias Hazrat Eshan, was a native of Bukhara. He receiv- whe a 
ed his elucation in the royal college, and became an accomplished Mahmud. 
scholar. The fame of his piety and devotion reached far and wide, 
and he made thousands of disciples in Herat, Cébul and Candahar. 
He came to Kashmir in Akbar’s time, and Jahangir, hi. successor, 
took him to Agra. In the time of Shah Jahan he lived at Lahore. 
That emperor, on his accession to the throne, presented him with a 
lakh of gold éakus, with which he laid out a fine garden. The pre- 
sent mausoleum was built by him in his own life-time Wazir Khan, 
the Minister of Sh&h Jahan, held him in great esteem, and it is 
said his prayer cured Nur Jahan of a dangerous illness. During the 
viceroyalty of Nawab Khan Bah&dur Kh&n, who lived at Begam- 
pura, the mausoleum was in the height of its popularity. The Ule- 
mas assembled here every week, and bread was distributed to the 
poor and needy, each man getting a rupee in cash besides. There 
wore Tasbi Khands, or houses of worship, and the now forsaken 
mosques were resorted to by multitudes of people who performed 
prayers in them, but during the ascendancy of the Sikh» all theso 
institutions were neglected. The pulpit from which Khwaja Mahmud 
used to preach in the mosque, still exists. He was a contemporary 
of Mian Mir and used to hold religious discourses with him. 


This very imposing edifice is situated to the north of the Shali- 20—The 
mar road and the mausoleum of Hazrat Eshan, and stands in a wall- Chilla 
ed enclusure about nine feet high. In the centro of this enclosure is Piers 
a platform about three feet high, on which is a quadrangular build- wan 
ing surmounted by atower. The entrance is from stuir to the south, 
the walls of the remaining three sides being perforated with latticed 
work of red-sand stone. The structure is decorated with beautiful 
glazed pottery work, of blue and yellow colour, to the height of 
three feet from below all round. To the north is a small tower, 


decorated with porcelain work and intended as a place for a lamp. 


The mausoleum of Shih Badr Diwan is in village Masénifn, 
Tahsil Batalé, District Gurdéspur. The mausoleum under notice 
is the place where the saint passed his forty days of seclusion and 
meditation, and it is on that account called the Chilla of Badr 
Diwan. A small garden is now being laid out around the mauso- 
leum by the descendants of disciples of the saint living at Lahore, 


To the west of the mausoleum of Pir Seraj-ud-din, Gilfini, and 21 —The 
south of the village Bhogiwall, north of the Shalimar road, is a hand- Mausole- 
some quadrangular mausoleum, surmounted by a dome of beautiful eee 
glazed pottery work, supported by arches. The arches stand on pillars Khan. 
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of solid masonry, the mausoleum occupying the centre of a platform 
of the same material. Beneath the dome is a large white tomb, with 
a smaller one on either side. The large white tomb is that of Mir Nia- 
mat Khan, commandant of artillery in the time of Shéh Jahdén,* 
In old times a garden belonging to Husein Ali Khén, Syad of B&ré, 
existed here South of this mausoleum is a large mosque, with three 
domes and three arches, the courtyard being paved with brick work. 
The mosque was built by Mir Niamat Khéa. Both thedome and 
mosque are Government property. 


22,—The This mausoleum is situated north of Shalimar road, opposite 

Makbara the dome of Knén-i-Khanén. The dome is sloping, and the colour 
of Sayd : ; 

Seraj-ud. of tue lime plaster used has, consequent on lapse of time, now turned 

din. black. The building is of quadrangular form, and the north, east 

and west sides have latticed stone work, to the height of a man, 

applied to the wall., the entrance being by a flight of steps to the 

south. On the wall to the north of the tomb inside is inserted a 


slab ot marble with the inscription, 


IE had oS Kyi] doer al 
God, Mahomed, Abubakr, Omar, Usman and Ali 


The grave of vue saint is in an under-ground chamber which is 
now quite visible rom the south side. 


Sayad Serdj-uc din, Gildéni, died on the 10th Moharram 1140, 
A If. (1727 A. D.) People of the neighbourhood relate various 
stories regarding the miracles of this saint, and it is said that the 
vuice of Kalima,“ La Iluhu Illallaho” (there is no God but 
God) is heard coming out of tomb at night. The mausoleum, 
indeed, is a place of great interest, and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood is full of architectural remains of much beauty and elegance. 


23 —The Three miles north-east of Lahore is the renowned and delight- 
Shalimar fy] garden of Shéh Jah&n, the Shalimar, or“ House ot Joy,” most 
Gardens. appropriately called the Versailles of the Panjab. It is a magni- 

ficent remnant of Moghal grandeur, in form an eblong parallelo- 
gram, surrounded by a high wall of brick work, 1,200 paces in 
length and 800 in hreadth, with three successive terraces, raised one 
above the level of the other by a height of 12 or 15 feet, the whole 
area of the garden covering 80 acres more or less. A canal, brought 





® Mian Karim Bakhsh of Baghbanpura, an aged gentleman of 80, informs me 
that Nazar Muhammad, a descendant of Mir Niamat Khén was his class-fellow, 
Nazar Muhammad was father-in law of Hakim Syad Hakam Shéh of Lahore, who 
left two sons, Syad Abbas Ali, a Munmff in the Panjéb, and Syad Dilawar 
Ali Shéh, an Extra Asmstant Commissioner, 
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THE SHALIMAR GARDENS. 


from a great distance, intersects this beautiful garden and dis- 
charges itself in the middle terrace into a large marble basin: from 
this basin and from the canal rise 450 fountains which throw up 
water that is subsequently received into marble tanks, the profuse 
discharge of water in this way serving to render the atmosphere 
deliciously cool and pleasant. On the upper terrace is a substantial 
pillared marble kiosk, or arcaded pavilion (Bundari)* open on all 
sides, and rendered delightful by a string of jets d’ eau in front, 
and some on the lower terraces, which play over a cistern crossed by 
narrow marble bridges in miniature. In the centre is a reservoir, 
bordered by an elaborate coping, and a cascade talls intoit overa 
slope of white marble screen corrugated in an ornamental carved 
diaper. Down this the water ripples into a pond below, whenco, 
falling into another reservoir, it passes to the extremity of the 
garden. The fountains, when playing, not only add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, but have the effect of sensibly diminish- 
ing the heat. Pavilions and other buildings are scattcied about 
in various places. The alcoves and summer-houses are of marble 
and red stone, and tastefully designed. 


The garden is well stocked with magnificent fruit trees and 
floweiing shrubs. There are beautiful groves of lemon and pome- 
granate trees. The avenues of oranges are laden with such an 
abundance of large fruit, in their season, that the branches seem 
ready to bieak under the weight. The fine tall mango tices aic in 


* Zeb-ul nissa, the talented daughter of Aurangzeb, used to sit in this maible 
pavilion and enjoy the scene of the waterfall Here in her shady reticats, sur- 
rounded by the Royal Princesses, and attended by a host of damsels, all in the 
bloom of youth, she composed her sweet and charming odes, the lovely scenery and 
the beauties of na*ure all round being specially adapted to her = vividl imagem ction 
and poetical genius. Here the ladies of the King’s Z/a7em walked frec and imdo- 
pendent Here the songs of the northern lands of the Panjav, of the nlls of K wh- 
mii and the vale of Cébul were sung by the female attendants, and country dances 
held to amuse the Royal visitors. Once, seated on a golden chair. Zeb-ul nissa as 
she beheld the water-fall in full play, composed the following unrivalled quatrain 


extempo?e. 
cote’ xt JS ey} plas sl 


csternS SQN) EIASS seem yt oye 


este ys os* 9 SI) cg SK 1) jo 

‘* QO waterfall ! for whose sake art thou weeping ? ~ 

‘‘ In whose sorrowful recollection hast thou wrinkled thy brows ? 
“ What pen was it that impelled thee, hike myself, the whole night 
‘* To strike thy head against stone and to shed tears ?” ° 


Abdul Hamid, Lahort, informs us in the Bddshdhndma that Shah Jahén laid 
out these gardens with the object that they might serve as a place of rcfreshment 
and recieation for the Royal family, and that the nse aie ; 
filled a large space whenever the Royal ladies_accomnanie 
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flourishing cendition, and yield delicious fruit, which is hawked for 
sale in the streets of Lahore. As aptly remarked by a recent tra- 
veller, ‘ outside all is glare and dust ; within all is green foliage, 
white marble, cool reservoir, and rippling cascade.’ 


The garden has become the favourite resort of the European 
community of Lahore and Mian Mir for fetes, picnics and other 
parties of various kinds. The grounds are, on such occasions, ar- 
tistically laid out with walks, flower beds and promenades; the 
fountains play ; the branches are tastefully formed into graceful 
arches over the walks. The illuminations have a most admirable 
effect on the luxuriant foliage of the mango and orange trees, and 
their bright reflections in the watery sheets below spread like so 
many transparent mirrors, constitute a magic scene. The chateau 
glittering with colored lamps, seems likea fairy palace—the trees, 
the lakes, the paths, the roofs of the marble structures, all shim- 
mering with variegated lights. The fireworks, diffused in most 
singular lights and colors, float the garden in an ocean of flame. 


The garden has five splendid cupolas of red sand-stone at the 
angles, from which a fine view of the surrounding country is 
obtained, especially to the south-east, in which direction are the 
village Baghbanpura and the old ruins. 


The gardens, or the royal pleasure grounds of Shalimér, were 
laid out in the sixth year of Shah Jah&n’s reign, or in 1634 A.D.,* 
after the plan of the royal gardens in Kashmir, by orders of the 
Emperor, under the management of Khalilulla Khan. The canal, 
or Hasli, to irrigate the gardens was brofight from Madhupur, at 
the expense of two lakhs of rupees. It was the combined work of 
Ali Mardin Khén, the great canal engineer, and Mulla Ala-ul- 
Mulk. The cost of the gardens and the buildings attached to it 


* The following chronogram of the foundation of this garden was presented 
to the Emperor by a poet of his Darbar :— 


Se tle slosh ole bles we 
© gates Sybly gle dle uly} 
pee oledrd wil sl al 
oly Ne Spd 9S S ss 


s¢ When Shéh Jah4n the King, Defender of the Faith, 
Laid out the Shalimér in a ecoralig atyle, 
I asked the date of foundation from the door-keeper of Paradise, 
He answered, saying, ‘ This is the specimen of the highest Paradise,’ ” 


The numeral valoe of Namuna Khuld i-Barin gy! Ne& Jo45 is 1047, which 
arp a to 1687 A.D, This probably represente the date of the final completion 
of the garden. 
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was six lakhs of rupees, and they were laid and constructed in one aoe 
year, five months, and four days.* Mulla Abdul Hamid, Lahori, in 
his excellent work the Badshdhndma, gives the following interest- aes 
ing particulars of the first State visit of the Emperor to these gar- fra t formal 
dens. “ It having been represented to His Majesty that the gar- pact 
dens, the management of which had been entrusted to Khalilullah 
Kbfn, had been finished, the royal astrologers were “ania pee 
n auspicious hour for the visit of the august sovereign. Accords 
ingly, the 7th of Shabén 1052 A. H. was fixed as the date of the 
royal visit, His Majesty honored the gardens with a visit on that 
day, and was highly pleased with the scene he witnessed. The 
omerahs and grandees of State offered their congratulations, while 
all joined in prayers for the duration of the Imperial grandeur. 
Multitudes of intelligent and wise men who were present before 
His Imperial Majesty, and who had seen Rim, Irak and Mawar- 
un-Nahar. represented to him that a garden such as this had never 
to this date been constructed, or seen, or even talked of by any 
body.” “So many edifices,” adds Abdul Hamid, “ were construct- 
ed in this garden, that, whenever it pleases the Emperor to pay a 
visit to it with the Royal Harem, who remain with him at Lahore 


the capital (Dar-us-Saltanat), the necessity of pitching tents is 
avoided.” 


In the second storey, towards the east are, the Royal Bath- the Reyet 
Rooms. These consist of four arched chambers, with beautiful re- 
eervoirs, which can be heated by fire placed outside the rooms to the 
east. The chambers and reservoirs have been maintained in per- 
fect preservation. It is said, several hundred maunds of fuel was 


required to warm the Baths, which are constructed after the Tur- 
kish fashion. 


The garden is divided into two divisions, the first being ing at 
called Farah Bakhsh, and the second, which includes the middle arden, 
and the third terraces, Fyz Bakhsh. ft 





* Badshdhndma of Mulla Abdul Hamf{d, Lahori. 


+ Chishti and some other writers of modern times have maintained that the 
garden was originally divided into seven divisions, representing the seven degrees 
of the Paradise of Ide. Of these, it is said, five have been destroyed, and three 
only are included in the present area, The compiler of the Panjab Gazetteer 
(page 185) has aleo fallen in the same error. The garden never had seven storeys, 
and no mention whatever of such storeys exists in contemporary histories. It is 
extremely unlikely that five storeys of the garden should have utterly vanished, 
and no traces whatever been left of them if they had had any real existence. 
Equally thestory of Sbéh Jahén having a ‘ w 


rous dream’ in Shahdara, of a 
garden like that of Paradise, ‘bright with fraita of gold, marble fountains, cool pa- 


pa 
vilions, and every variety of foliage,’ 1s fabulous. The description of the garden b 
the historians of ‘Shah x 4 Pee a 5 


» Who have even given the number and description of 
the trees planted in it (omitted by me in my description for the sake of brevity), is 
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It’s treat- During the troublous days of Ahmad Shéh, the Sikhs laid 

rare the their ruthless hands on this magnificent garden, and robbed it of 

much of its decorative works. A costly pavilion of agate was re- 

moved by Lahna Singh, one of the three rules of Lahore, and sold 

for Rs. 24,000 to stone-polishers in the city. Ranjit Singh bar- 

barously defuced the gardens by removing a large portion of the 

marble embellishments, to decorate his new constructions at the 

favorite religious capital of Amritsar, and the contiguous fortress of 

Govindgarh. The marble pavilions, by the central reservoir, were 

used in adorning the Ram Bagh of Amritsar, and, in their stead, 
structures of brick and whitewash were substituted. 


The name It cannot be exactly ascertained at what time the garden came 
Shahmér. to be called “ Shalimér,” its present designation. In the Badshdéh- 
ndma of Mulla Abdul Hamid, Zahori, written by orders of Shih 
Jahan, and in the Ma-asir-i-Alamgiri of Muhammad S4ki Mustaid 
Kh4an, written in the time of Sh&h Alam, successor of Aurangzeb, 
the garden, in connexion with royal visits, is called Farah Bakhsh. 
The first mention of the name “ Shalimf&r” that we find, is in the 
works of the historians of Nadir Shah, but how the name came to 
be adopted is not clear. 


24..—~—The The dome of the tomb of Abdul Ghani is situated between the 

tomb of Shalimér gardens and the village Béghbanpura, north of the road 

ae . leading to the Shalimér. The dome is situated on a raised plat- 
form, and is supported by a quadrangular building. It was ori- 
ginally covered with blue Kansi work, but only small traces of it 
now exist. The Magbara was built by D&ré Shekoh. Abdul 
Ghani was a khalifa of the saint Mian Mir. 


25.—The This old mosque is situated close to the village Béaghbanpura. 
mosque of The founder was Khwaja Ayaz, an omera under Nawab Ali Mar- 
eed 2J@ aén Khén. He was superintendent of public works when the 
Shalimfr gardens were laid out by order of the Emperor Shéh 
Jahan. He also constructed a garden, which still exists, to the 

east of Shalim4r, within a walled enclosure, and is nuw in posses- 

sion of the Sindihianwala Sardars. The mosque has three arches 





so full, thatit is not likely that if this famous garden had owed its origin to it, the 
fact, most significant as it would seem to be, would have been omitted altogether 
by thew in a notice of it in their works, so full of interesting information regarding 
the origin of the gardens, 
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and three fine domes. In the court-yard is a tank, ten yards long 
and ten yards broad. On the top of the middle arch are inscribed 
Arabic passages, on a slab of marble, together with the name of the 
founder, 


5ki fe \gt al§)s SAwI 
‘* The slave of the threshold (of God) Khwaja Ayaz.” 


The floor is built of solid masonry, and the walls are decorat- 
ed with paintings. : 


The tomb of this famous saint is situated north of the village 26.—The 
B&ghbanpura. There are signs of two tombs on a high platform, one '© ee 
of Madho, and the other of Lal Husain, the actual tombs being “ee pe 
in an underground chamber. The platform is surrounded by a sain. 
wall with a gateway to the south. Between the platform and the 
surrounding wall is a space left for the devotees to go round, the 
platform being lined on all sides with lattice work of red sand- 
stone. North of the enclosure is a tower in which is revcrentially 
kept the impression of the Prophet’s foot (Kadam-i-Rasul), and to 
the west is a mosque.* According to Pir Mahomed, author of the 
Hagqiqat-ul-Fugara, Lal Husain flourished in the time of Akbar. 

He became enamoured of a Brahman boy, named Madho, of the 
village of Sh&hdara, across the Ravi, and his name, to this day, 
forms the prefix to that of the saint, as a mark of the strong at- 
tachment he had for him. Madho became a convert to Mahome- 


danism, and his tomb is situated close to that of his religious pre- 
ceptor.f 


Many stories are told of the miracles performed by Lal Hu- 
sain. It is said he spent his nights in repeating the Kordén by 
heart in a standing posture in the Rfvi. He died in 1008 A.H. 
(1599 A.D.), and was buried at Shdhdara, A few years after, as 
predicted by the saint, the grave was swept away by the overflow 
of the Ravi. Madho exhumed the corpse, and, with due formali- 
ties, buried it in the present locality. 





ee gh. This moeque was built by Mordén, the Muhammadan Queen of Ranjit 
in 


t It is related that Madho, in conformity with the precepts of his religion, 
expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges. Lal Husain, who could 
not bear to part with him, said :—‘‘ The Ganges will herself come to thee ; why 
then take the trouble of travelling such a long distance?” He then bade the hoy 
close his eyes. Macho shut his eyes and found himself on the banks of the Ganges. 
He enjoyed a bath in the company of his parents, who had already gone there in 
fact. On re-opening his eyes he found himself in his home again. The parents, on 
their return from the Ganges, confirmed the fact of Madho having bathed along 
with them on the banks of the river on the appointed day. Madho was 89 muc 
affected by this miracle that he forthwith repeated the Mahomedan confession of 
faith and became a Musalman. Thenceforward he was called Shaikh Madho, 
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Dar& Shekoh, in his learned work, known as Shathiat-i-Dara, 
writing of Lal Husain, says that Prince Salem and the ladies of 
Akbar’s harem believed in his supernatural powers and entertained 
great respect for him. Salem had specially appointed an official of 
the Court, named Bahfr Khan, to keep a diary of the saint’s pro- 
ceedings, and the work called Baharia is replete with much inter- 
esting information regarding Lal Husain. 


The Basant Two great fairs of Lahore, called the Basant and Chiraghan, 
oe Pei are annually held at this shrine. The people still retain a recol- 
lection of the festivities and gaieties that took place at this spo 
during the time of Ranjit Singh, in honor of the Basant, which 
simply means spring, when the luxurious Mahfrdja, all his chiefs 
and troops and every body else were dressed in yellow attire. The 
Mahéréja, when paying his respects to the shrine, made an offer 
of Rs. 1,100 and a pair of shawls of yellow colour. 


The mosque To the west of this shrine is the mosque of Naw&b Zakaria 


. pala rg Kh&n, Governor of Lahore during the reign of Mahomed Shéh. 


The following Persian verses are inscribed on the front arch in blue 
letters of enamelled pottery work, showing that the mosque was 
built in 1144 A. H. (1731 A. D.) 


Blt Nomee ylevey dam Slt Sly Alle sltoygd pS cemelyt 
ONS vet 9 Syne che 53 gk) cate 9 Jule » allo 
celery do ylé LySs cts gh alSsh any 

cemeel at gp SIL hyd B35 een gtenm ce yS) dl ycruy 
2 Pd canal JS Sot ggem oad gel ld SIT all ol 
SK Lasctagth 9 cry 9 MO dS Ley yt) gene 9 Sle 
DZS dled dot qplll ONS oth DeS Nae yg) (ree 

YS aS atl) sont wf yb olf arr dh 

NS Gabby 45 5 yrnKte ghd YABlS sys Jos jIevy | 
pKarone Sle nad Uftye ja} pKa gee cashier! 39S 
ay emsyae yo CHIy = QO ale ss sy 

wee oye emg! gold ile, gene SV d dt ctyyee S of 
peasd Sly Sle 9 dguee gett Wad ye glare oS 
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epl 
ple 9 ple oh SIS sdqne ul yp 
eh As 39 pe gt aol by 
abate Nye SP gh aryl 5 
De 9 hee 9 de 9 lye Why 


** In the time of the king, the asylum of the country, 

** Muhammad Shah, the king of Hindustan ; 

‘« The learned, the just, the benevolent of the age, 

‘‘ In the field of battle like a fierce lion, 

“¢ The moat distinguished of His Majesty’s court, 

* Naw4b Zakaria Khan, Viceroy of the Panjab, 

** Whose ill-wisher, even if he is Jamshed, 

“‘ Is trembling, through fear, like a cane ; 

‘© And a man of such great celebrity that the fame of his virtue 
‘* Has spread in all directions like the scent of a flower ; 
*¢ Built, at his own costs, a well and a mosque, 

** Lofty, splendid, and imposing. 

‘¢ Merely in the name of God has he constructed this edifice, 
‘¢ That the devotees might perform their prayers in it, 
*¢ And future reward resulting from such prayers 

‘¢ Be bestowed on its founder. 

** QO God ! protect it with Thy grace '! 

‘* And preserve it from destruction ! 

** He built this substantial mosque, 

'S Together with a fair well, 

** Close to the mausoleum of the Holy Saint, 

** Possessing the knowledge of the mysteries of God, 

** He who is known under the title of Lal Husain, 

“* The dust of whose shoes is as antimony for the cyes, 

*« When the mason, built with unique skill, 

** This mosque and well, 

** The date of the foundation was— 

** * The good mosque (illegible).’ ” 


Another chronogram. 


‘‘ This place of private and public worship 
‘© Was founded by the chief of virtuous fame. 
‘“- Whoever should desire to know the date of its foundation, 


** Let se be informed that it is one thousand one hundred and forty 
our.’ 


In the middle of the arch is the inscription :— 
pam ery Bl pant 
wnat dod) Noy) deme IS) IY SU! josl 


** Commence in the name of God the Merciful and Forgiving. There is 
God, but God, and Mahomed, the Prophet of God. And fom Him av we in: 
plore assistance !” 
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27.—The This handsome mausoleum is situated west of Mauzah Bhogi- 
eae wal, Naw&b Mian Khfin was the son of Nawdb Sa’adullah 
garden of Khan, Prime Minister of Shéh Jahfn. He died in 1082 A. H. 
Naw a b (1671 A. D.), during the reign of "Alamgir, and was buried here. 
Beng D The family resided at Chiniot (where the picturesque mosque of 
Sa’adullah Khan is the object of greatest interest to the travellers), 
and as that part of the country abounds in black stone, that 
stone is extensively used in both the mausoleum of Mian Khfn, 
and the buildings of the garden attached to it. These fine edifices 
of Mian Khén at Lahore cost lakhs of rupees, and they were ina 
flourishing condition to the end of the Moghal period. Ranjit 
Singh divested them of all their valuable stones. The garden was 
made over to Suchet Singh, and came to be called after his name. 
He built the walled enclosure which now surrounds it. For a time 
it was in possession of Shaikh Imam-ud-din, who carried away as 
much stone as he could to build his haveli in the city. During the 


British period it was sold to Nawdb Ali Raza Khan, who has 
made additions to it, 


Among the old buildings of this garden are a fine gateway with 
many beautiful arched chambers, a large tank with a waterfall or 
cascade, @ spacious summer-house (Bdérddari), with vaulted roof of 
solid masonry work, and two mosques opposite each other with 
graceful domes, long reservoirs of water running between both the 
mosques. The mosque to the east was presumably intended for 
the ladies, and that to the west for the nobles of State. The tomb 

The tomb Of Mian Kh&n is situated in a Bdrddari of black stone, surrounded 

Ph 180 by a high platform of the same material, which is reached by a 
flight of steps. The sarcophagus of marble was destroyed by 
Ré&ja Suchet Singh, but the mark of the tomb still exists. 


The place is up to this time called by the people Mushki de 
Mahal, or the black palaces, from the black marble stone with 
which the edifices were built, The place is of great interest, not 
only on account of its architectural beauty, but also on account 
of its locality in a country with attractive scenery. 


28.—The To the west of the village Bhogiwal, and north-east of 
Gumbaz Chilla Sh&h Badr Diwfn, isa dome supported by a building of 
o Sata octagonal form. The dome itself now looks black with age, 
ais but above the arches the glazed pottery work still exists. The 
dome stood originally on a raised platform, of which traces can be 

still seen. Beneath this platform is an underground chamber 

where were interred the remains of the personage in whose honor 


the edifice is raised. His name cannot be ascertained, but the 


MAUSOLEUM OF NAWAB MIAN KHAN 
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dume is called the Rastl Shakyun ka Magbara, because of the 


followers of that sect having located themselves there during the 
time of the Sikhs. 


There isadome in the compound of the North-Western 99x79. 

Railway station, north of the station itself, on a raised spot of dam Ra= 
ground. Here was kept what was believed to be the impression of S8¥1. 
a foot of the Prophet Mahomed, and the place was consequently 
called Kadam Rasul, and held in great reverence by the Mahome- 
dan community. The dome, together with a tank and well (since 
destroyed), adjoiniug it, was constructed by a merchant named 
Ghulam Rasitl, at a cost of Rs. 7,000, in 1030 A. H. (1620 A. D.), or 
during the reign of Jahfngir. Outside the dome was the tomb of 
Haji Jamiat, the hereditary guardian of the place, whose disciple 
Ghulam Rasil was. The tombs of Haji Jamiat and Ghulam Rasitl 
and others in the vicinity ofthe place have been all demolished, 
and the dome having been sold to the authorities of the Railway 
Department, the sacred stone bearing the impression of foot has 
been removed by the descendants of the hereditary guardians. 


The dome was originally surrounded by a walled enclosure, 
south of which, over the gateway, was inscribed in letters of en- 
amelled pottery work the following Arabic passage :— 


phew xe a plane ttl coll atleo nul I) Syme yey Syne oI 

atl Some or eye atl ol lO en ple al J 
2 2 Ie a! oil awe! ye 9 here! St 5b ye 9 yh 
Bh cee 9 eek ail ol Ble ge 9 pole ll I jet 
Ah DY cme ot 9 come atl Sl nme ey Gone al 
Joe 


meaning :— 


** He was,Masid and his son was Sélim, son of Mosallam, son of *Akil, son 
of Jouhar, son of Bakar, son of As’ad, son of Nasfr, son of Tahir, son of Tyab, 
son of Mojib, son of Habib, son of Jamél.” 


The above is the pedigree of Haji Jam4l, and it was engraved 
on the top of the gateway, apparently to remove any doubt as to his 
being the hereditary guardian of the place. 


Over the arch towards the east was inscribed in yellow letters 
of enamelled pottery work :— 


lee! 9 AV y dame dyty chO ped pmsl) girs! gl pnt 


‘* Commence in the name of God, the Forgiving and the Merciful, Peace be 
on Mahomed, the Messenger of God, and on his offspring and companions,” 
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The above inscriptions are given in the work of Chishti, who 
saw them.* They show that the sacred stone was originally 
brought from Mecca by Masiid, and that the hereditary guardian of 
it at the time of the construction of the dome was Haji Jamél, a 
descendant of Masid. This Jamal had performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca seven times, and had shown the sacred temple to his dis- 
ciple, Ghulam Rasil, in a dream which led the latter to become a 
fagir himself, and from the money received from a debtor of his, 
he raised the present mausoleum.t 

a This sacred place of Sikh worship is situated south of the 
hib. Lunatic Asylum, close to the station of the North-Western Rail- 
way. Inawalled enclosure are a number of sacred buildings, 

oe . ‘Be By far the most important is the Samadh of Bawa Sri Chand, son 
w4 SriChand, of Bawa Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion and sect. His 
descendants are called Nanak Shahis, and he founded a sect called 

the Udasis. The followers of this persuasion wear a langot, or a 

sheet of cloth, between their legs, bind their hair turban-wise 

round their heads and put a blanket on their shoulders. The Sa- 

madh is of an octagonal shape, and surmounted by adome. South 

of it is fixed a flag twelve yards long, covered throughout with a 

cloth. The Samadh was originally small, but it was enlarged and 

beautified by Jamna Dis, a Mahant, in 1890 Sambat (1834 A. D.). 

Sees of Nég Sa- Next to itis the Samadh of Nag Deota, or the serpent deity, 
Deota. which is also worshipped. In one of the rooms the Granth, or holy 
The S8a- hook, is kept. There is also the Samadh of Diwd4n Bhawani Das 
win Bhawéni Peshawaria, commonly known as the Kubba Diwdn, or Diwan the 
sia hump-backed. He was the first man who, having come from Pe- 
shawar, arranged the Persian Office of Mah4réja Ranjit Singh, and 

introduced a regular system of public accounts. Theplace is call- 

ed Tahli Sahib, because of the existence here of an old shisham, or 

Tahli tree, believed to have belonged tothe time of Bawa Sri 

Chand. It is also an object of worship by the pious, being associat- 

ed with the memory of no less a personage than the son of the 


founder of the Sikh sect. 


31 —Bud- The lofty brick-kiln of Bdddhti, known as Biddht ka Avé, 
dhu ka or Pazava, is situated about three miles from Lahore, to the south 
Ava. of the road to Shalimfr. Buddha, son of Saddhu, was a potter of 
the time of Sh&h Jahén. Siddh6, who flourished in the time 
of Jahangir, under orders of the imperial authorities, constructed 





* Tahgigat-i-Ohishti, page 236, 
T Ibid, pp $27—28. 
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a number of kilns, in the vicinity of Lahore, to supply burnt 

bricks for the Royal edifices, as well as the palaces of the Omerahs, 

at Lahore, the principal of these being the palace of Abul Hassan 

Asif Jah, brother of Nar Jahén, which cost twenty-two lakhs of 

rupees. It is said that the fire in this kiln, known after the name 

of Biddhi, was extinguished, in consequence of the curse ofa The curse 
fagir, named Abdul Haq, a disciple of Mian Mir, who, on a cold, ° * Faqir. 
wet day, when it was raining heavily, came tothe kiln to warm 

himself and was refused the indulgence by Biddhi’s servants, who 

had the insolence to turn out the holy man from the spot. The 

incensed fagir cursed Baddh&, who afterwards expressed penitence, 

but the offence was too grave to be forgiven, and the kiln remained 
unserviceable ever after. 


On the top of this kiln General Avitabile, the French Officer Historical 
of Mahéréja Ranjit Singh, built a beautiful summer-house, but no “°c!tons- 
trace of itis now left. It was also here that Mahbfrdja Shor 
Singh and R4ja Hira Singh, each in his turn, collected the Khalsa 
troops to lay siege on Lahore. 


The dome of Khan-i-Dauran is to the south of the BDiddhi 32.—The 
ka Avd, or Pazava, quite close to the kiln, and on the south of the ee . 
road leading from the Delhi gate tothe Shalimfr. The dome, pana : 
which stands on a platform of masonry, is of peculiar con- 
struction, the building itself being of quadrangular form, with an 
arched entrance on each side. Above the quadrangle is an octa- 
gon, from the top of which springs a dome covering the whole 
structure. The dome is partially covered with blue glazed pottery 
work, and the arches are decorated with paintings of different 
colours, but only faint traces of these decorations are now visible. 


The outer corners of the quadrangle, as well as marks of pillars 
round the platform (six of such being still visible on each side), 
show that there were vaulted chambers round the mausoleum, 
which must have been of much greater size than at present. 


The dome was constructed by Kh&n-i-Dauran as a burial place 
for his wife, and, he himself dying afterwards, his son buried him 
here close to the tomb of his wife. He died in 1053 A. H. (1643 
A. D.). His titles were Yamin-ud-daula Khan-i-Dauran Ba- 
hadur Nusrat Jang, and he held the rank of 7000 personnel and 
7000 horse.* He fought gallantly in the Deccan, where he 
suppressed the rebellion of Jhajar Singh Bundela, and defeated 


een 
* Badshdhndma, 
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Raja Nur Singh Deo, whose wife, Rani Parbati, was wounded by a 

dagger during the war.* 
eet Mid-way between the Shalimér garden and the Amritsar railway 
shah i ‘oad, and to the south-west of the mausoleum of Naw&b Ali Mardén 
well, Khén, is an old well, almost as large as a tank. The well is so 
The tit of wide that several Persian wheels can be worked together at it. A 


the domes of 
Abal Hasan little above the surface of the water is seen a window, now closed, 

anand his _,. ; ; : 
wife Mukh- Which communicated with an underground chamber connecting the 
duma Begam. wel] with the mausoleum of Abul Hassan Kh4n, to the garden of 
which it was originally attached. The dome of Makhduma Begam 


(lately demolished) was close to this spacious well. 


The dome was embellished with glazed pottery work, and stood 
on four arches. According to the Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh, Makhduma 
Begam was a woman of literary attainments and a poetical turn of 
mind. She was the wife of Abul Hasan Khdén,} whose fine mauso- 
leum, said to have cost ten lakhs of rupees, was close by. It was 
partially destroyed by lightning during the reign of Mahfrdja 
Sher Singh, but has been quite recently completely demolished 
for the sake of the bricks. The mausoleum in which Mukhduma 
Begam rested was built by her during her own life-time. Out of res- 
pect for the memory of her husband, she built it smaller than the 
magnificent edifice which she raised to hismemory. It is said that 
the lady, acting under the advice of her son, Shaista Khan, had 
appointed one thousand ‘ Hafizes’ of the Kurdn to repeat the sacred 
text at the tomb of her husband. According to the Tahgigat-t- 
Chishti, Hafizes used to attend the tomb until the time of Khan 
Bahfdur, Viceroy of Lahore, who himself furnished them with food. 
In the time of Mahomed Shé&h, Hémid Kari{ was the manager of the 
alms-house attached to this mausoleum. 


34 —The Immediately opposite the Gulabi Bagh gateway, on the left of 
tomb Of in, road to the Shalimér gardens, is the imposing tomb of Ali 
aan Khan Mardin Khén the great Canal Engineer, who constructed the 

canal whereby the waters of the Ravi were conducted to Lahore 
for the irrigation of the country between that city and the Hima- 
layas. The tomb, which is octagonal in shape, attracts attention 
by its height, and is surrounded by a platform, three feet in 


& r the directions of Khan-i-Dauran, Rani Parbati and_ other wounded 
ice wee raised from the ground and carried to Firozjang. Both ote mf and 
Bikramiit, his son, were slain on battle-field (1685 A. D,). Khan -i-Daurén rode 
to pee for their bodies, and, having found them, severed their heads and sent 
th the Emperor, His Majesty ordered these heads to be hung up over the 


, — Bads 
ag an Omerah of Shéh Jahin’s Court, and must not be confounded 


iia abel Hanes Asif Jah, brother of Nur Jahdn. 
+ Vide Article No. 35, 
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MAUSOLBUM OF 


KAN 





THE MAUSOLEUM OF ALI MARDAN KHAN. 


height. It was entirely covered with variegated and red sand- 
stone, but the ruthless hands of the Sikhs deprived it of all its 
ornamentation. The tomb stood in the midst of a luxuriant gar- 
den, furnished with handsome buildings, but not a vestige of these 
now remains, except a dilapidated gateway. Beneath the central 
dome is an underground room, wherein lie the ashes of the designer 
of the Versailles of the Panjab, as the Shalimar gardens are ca lled. 
During the reign of Ranjit Singh the tomb was used as a military 
magazine by Gulab Singh, Pahwandia, a General of the Mahirajé’s 
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army, and the gateway of the garden as the private residence of The gate- 
Gurdit Singh, Colonel of the battalions known as Jf isdrnwdli, VY: 


The gateway is spacious, and decorated with glazed pottery work 
of beautiful colors as the entrance to the Gulabi Bagh. The facade 
has alcoves, painted red and white. Above the alcoves the colors 
are deep blue and white, with yellow paintings, all fresh and vivid. 


According to the author of Mirat-ul-Hind, Ali Mardin Khan The ances. 


was son of Ganj Ali Khén, an Omera of the Court of Shéh Tha- 
masp, the Safvi King of Persia. Having surrendered Candahér to 
the Emperor of Hindustan in 1637, he joined the Court at Lahore 
where he was received with great distinction, and made a grandee 
of the first class, In 1639, Ali Mardin Khan was made Viceroy 
of the Panjéb. He was employed in various wars and other dutics. 
‘“‘ He excited,” says Elphinstone “ universal admiration at the 
court by the skill and judgment of his public works, of which the 
canal, which bears his name at Delhi, still affords a proof, and by 
the taste and elegance he displayed on all occasions of show and 
festivity.’’* 


The Premier noble died, on his way to Kashmir, on 16th 


April 1657, and was buried in the mausoleum of his mother at ! 


Lahore: his death, it is said, caused great grief to the Emperor. t 


The walled enclosure of this tomb is situated east of Lahore, 
two miles from Pajawa Buddh4. Hémid, son of Husn-i-Alam, was 
a man of great learning and religious fame in Lahore, in the time 
of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. He was born in Lahore in 1071 
A. H. (1660 A. D.). He used to read the Kuran in a beautiful 





* He bestowed numerous edifices and gardens on the public, und left bebind 
him many monuments of liberality and taste. One of the gardens, thickly shaded 
with cypress trees, he laid out in the environs of Peshéwar, and another at Nimla, 
eighty miles south-east of Cabul. Heerected in the centre of the city of Caébul 
four spacious market places in a line, consisting of a range of apartments on each 
side of two floors. The intermediate space between the range» is covered hy an 
arched roof, cach bazar being separated by an open square, supplied by foun- 
tains of water—Foroter. 


+ Shah Jahdnnama of Mahomad Saleh, Lahors.—For further particulars re- 
garding this Amur, see the Chapte: on the reign of Shah Jahén, pages 53, 55 and 58. 
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musical voice, on which account he wis called Qéri (or reader of 
Kuran). He was « disciple of Maulawi Tymar, a famous learned 
man of his time in Lahore. He died in 1166 A. H. (1752 A. D.). 
The school in which he gave religious instruction to his pupils, 
was held in the mosque built by him close by, which still exists 
with a well, baths and cells for the Darweshes. On the arches of 
this mosque, the following verses giving the date of its foundation 
are inscribed :— 


Sha ayld Keo ty Wylie 
SES gnKewe cared 3) ewe fae & 
ol CUT Slo pf tS aye 
Shee Alyy gly all 5 
(irr 


*¢ T have to offer thanks to God, 

“* For his having enabled this humble person to build a mosque ; 
** Reason said for the date of its foundation, 

‘¢ ¢ May it never suffer from the calamities of the world !’ ” 


The last verse gives 1141 A, H. (1728 A. D.), the date of the 
foundation of the building. The works of Hamid Qari are Mal- 


Juczat and Risala Hurmat-i-Haqqa. 


This mausoleum is situated to the south of the road to Shali- 


mausole= mfr, and south-west of the garden of Nawaéb Mahdbat Khén, 


um of 
Khan-j= 
Khanan. 


His ances- 
Ts, 


on a platform of brick-work, now, however, in a decayed condition. 
The dome, which is decorated with porcelain work of blue and yel- 
low color, is supported by a quadrangular building, each side of 
which is provided with an arched entrance, with an arcaded niche 
on either side of it. The corridors, or galleries, are supported by 
buttresses of solid brick-work, and give the edifice a graceful and 
pleasing appearance. The mausoleum originally stood in the 
midst of a garden, the gateway of which existed until lately ; but 
Shera, a zemindar, having purchased it from Government, disman- 
tled it, and no trace of it now remains. 


Khén-i-Khanén, surnamed Yamin-ud-daula, who lies buried 
beneath this dome, was the elder sun of Nawab Qamr-ud-din Khén, 


the Minister of Mahomed Shih, Emperor of Delhi, who was killed 
by acannon ball in the battle of Karnél with the Abdali Ahmad 
Shéh.* His younger brother was Naw&b Moin-ul-Mulk, com- 
monly known by the title of Mir Mannu, the vault of whose tomb 





* Vide my History of the Panjab, p. 212, 
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is close to the Panj&b North-Western Railway station. He was 
created Kh&n-i-Khanfn by Ahmad Shéh, the Moghal Emperor of 
Delhi, son and successor of Mahomed Sh&h. He came to Lahore 
to settle a dispute between his own sister and Khén Bah&dur, to 
whom she was married, but died at Lahore in 1192 A. H. (1778 
A. D.) and was buried here. 

This domeis situated on the bank of Shalim&r road tothe 37.—The 
south, opposite the premises of Baghbénpura Middle School. The ipa Bs 
dome stands in the centre of a platform of solid masonry, and is ga qig 
supported by a quadrangular building, surmounted at the corners Khan. 


by small towers. 


Nawé&b Sadiq Khén was a native of Tehran, and wasthe father 5... 
of Nawab J&far Khfn, the high vault of whose mausoleum is to tors. 
the east of the village of Garhi Shéhu. Sadiq Khan died in 1029 
A. H. (1619 A. D.) and was buried here. 


A new well has been dug to the east of this mausoleum, which 
is at present in the occupation of Qalandar Shah, a fagir, originally 
a resident of Meerut. 


This nice little garden, surrounded by a high wall of mason- 38.—The 
ry, is situated to the west of the Shalim4r gardens and scuth of the Sarden of 
village Baghbinpura. The old gateway is on the west, and addi- RL slerga 
tions have been made to the upper storey of it by the Parsi mer- 
chants of Bombay who are the present owners. The new gateway 
is to the north. To the east and south are rooms and chambers, 
built of substantial brick-work. To the south is also a small 
mosque with a reservoir in its court-yard ; and a well, which is, 
however, not now in working order. 


The garden was built by Mahfbat Khan, surnamed Khdn-i- His ances- 

Khandn, Yamin-ud-daula, His original name was Zam4né Beg, ™ 

and he was son of Ghyur Beg of Cébul. Jahangir writes of him in 

his autobiography : “ Zaménd Beg, son of Ghayur Beg, had gained 

the dignity of 500, by serving me as an Ahadi (or exempt of the 

guard) when I was still Crown Prince. He now (on my accession), 

having received the title of Mahfébat Khén and a mansab of 1500, 

was nominated Paymaster of my household.’ 


In the seventeenth year of the reign of Jahangir, he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, with a mansab 
of 7000, and sent against Sh&h Jahfn whom he defeated near 








* Wakiat-i-Jahdngiri, 
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His death, 


39,—The 
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Allahabad. Nar Jahén, who had herself selected Mahibat to act 
against Sh&h Jahan, to advance the interest of Shahr Yfr, her own 
son-in-law, became jealous of Mahfbat’s power ; but the latter 
seized the Eniperor’s person. The Empress joined her royal hus- 
band in his captivity, but finally succeeded in her plot to obtain his 
release. Subsequently to these proceedings, Mah&bat was sent a8 
Viceroy of the Deccan, where he besieged and captured Daulat Abéd. 


Mahabat Khén died in 1634. At his death he held the dignity 
of Khdn-i-Khéném, and was head of the military administration. 
Shéh Jéhan made provision for Mahdbat’s eldest son, who ultimate- 
ly rose to the Governorship of Caébul and to bear his father’s title.* 


Mahfraja Ranjit Singh gave the garden to Fagir Aziz-ud-din, 
who looked well after it. On his death, Faqir Charégh-ud-din, 
his heir, sold it to Jahangirji & Co., Parsi Merchants, who have 
neglected it.t 


The spacious mausoleum of Shaikh Muhammad Ismail, alias 


tomb Of Mian Wadda, is situated at a distance of one mile from the Shali- 


Mian 
Wadda. 


mfr gardens, to the south. He built the Madrasa, or school, at- 
tached to itin the time of Akbar, in 1008 A.H. (1599 A. D.). 
The school was intended for instruction in the Kurfén. There are 
a large number of cells for the accommodation of fagirs, and a 
mosque. Muhammad Ismail was son of Fathulla, son of Abdulla. 
son of Sarfaréz Khén. He was bornin 995 A. H. (1586 A. D.) 
and became a disciple of Makhdum Abdul Karim of Langar Makh- 
dum on the Chenfb. He became a great scholar, and opened his 
Madrasa in Mohalla Telpura, in the environs of Lahore. He gave 
instruction in theology, Jurisprudence, Hadis (traditional sayings 
of Mahomed) and Tafsir (Commentary on the Kurfn). Thousands 
of people were benefited by this institution. His fame, asa reli- 
gious teacher and moralist, reached far and wide. He died in 
1095 A. H. (1683 A.D.), or during the reign of Aurangzeb, having 
lived for a full hundred years. According to a desire expressed by 
him, no dome was constructed over his grave. Aurangzebmade a 
large grant of land for the maintenance of this institution, It 
flourished during the reign of Mahfrdéja Ranjit Singh, for most of 
the Sikh Sardars took an interest in it. The public spirited 





* Tsrar-al-Omera. 


+ In the midst of the garden, on « spacious platform, isa grave which both 
Chisti and Sarwar sactibe to Mahébat Khén, Bot Mahébat Khan, shortly be- 
fore his death, had been sent to the Deccan, and died at Birhénp , of fistula, 
with which he had long been afflicted. Vide Sir Henry Elliott's, Historians of 
India, p. 45, Vol. VIL and Badshdhadma eighth year of the reign of Shah 
Jabén, 
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Mahomed Sultén, late contractor, whose name, as an architect and 
founder of the magnificent serae outside the Delhi gate, will be 
long remembered, made a grant of land out of Rakh Jallo for the 
maintenance of this school, which etill maintains a large number 
of Darveshes and blind men who receive instruction in the Kurfu. 
In front of the southern gateway the following chronology is in- 
scribed :— 


aye yl gyi 
ed po aes Gee 3 canteS Sa pa AS 
est! yly5 535 yle » Js 
dye ct Sgt IU Jaolnl S 
*¢ Hear the date (of death) of that ocean of wisdom 
«* Who spent his whole life in the love of God ; 


‘6 He sacrificed his heart and soul in His cause, 
‘* For he was without doubt a second Isbnail.” 


To the north of the North-Western Railway station isthe 40,—The 
quarter known as the Naulakha. Houses of European gentlemen, N o w- 
mostly employés of the Railway Department, have sprung up in lakha. 
this quarter where atone time flourished @ palace and garden 
founded by Prince Kémrén, the brother of Humfyin, when Viceroy 
of Lahore. The Prince gave the first impulse to the architectural 
embellishment of Lahore by building this superb palace, which ex- 
tended from the suburbs of Nowlakha to the Ravi, which at that 
time flowed below the city walls. The palace was subsequently 
occupied by Asif Khan. One of the gateways of this garden, embel- 
lished with enamelled pottery work, survived until lately ; but it 
has now been demolished. 


The place is called Naulakha, because the founder is said to The first 
have expended nine lakhs of rupees in building the edifices which in the Panjab 
existed in it. It was within the limits of Naulakha that an event ‘usded here, 
of no small historical significance to the Panj&b took place, inas- = 
much as the old Lahore Chronicle English Press and joumal was 
founded here in 1849,* 


* The Lahore Chronicle was the first English Newspaperand Press i 
ed in the Panjéb. It was started in 1849 by Munshi Muhammad Azim, father of 
the author. This enterprising and public spirited man, acknowledged as the father 
of the Press in the Panjab, received his education in the old Delhi College, under 
the popular Principal, Mr. R, Taylor. Conceiving for the first time, the idea of 
establishing an English Press in the then newly conquered Province of the Panjéb 
he went to Agra, and entertained a very extensive establishment, chiefly from 
the Secundra Orphan Press, consisting of Europeans, Eurasians, Bengalis, &c 
Mr. Henry ve having taken up the duties of editor tothe new journal. 
The Lakore Chronicle was a poweriul organ for many years, and, having changed 
» was sold by the new proprietors to the owners of Indian Public Opinion in 
ap Boa apres organ, after —— Jeare ra a was amalgamated with 
ikitary Gazetle w 
power for good into the Panjab, eee ere ee 
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tne The dome of Sheikh Mahmdd Shéh is situated on the right side 
Mahi ou of the old road to Shalimér, on the north, just opposite the tomb of 
Shah, Ghore Shéh. The Sheikh had many disciples at Lahore and Am- 
ritsar, and died at Lahore on 17th Jamadi-ul-Awal 1283 A. H. 
(1866 A.D.) There is an underground chamber beneath the floor 
of the dome, wherein are interred the remains of the venerable 
Sheikh. The dome was built by his disciples during his own life- 
time, and on his death the coffin was deposited in the ground. To 
the south of the dome, in the same court-yard, is a large mosque, 
with a spacious court-yard and a well. This was an ancient 
mosque, but it has been repaired by the disciples of Mahmid Sh&h. 


41.—The The tomb of Ghore Shéh, or the Horse Patron Saint, is on the 

tomb of 0d road to Shalimfr, opposite the dome of Mahmid Shéh. His 

Ghore real name was Baha-ud-din, a Bokhari Sayd. His grandfather 

Shah. Sayd Usman settled in Lahore from Uch. He being afflicted with 
palsy, his hands and feet trembled ; hence he was called Jhilan 
Shah,* or the Shéh who shakes like aswing. His tomb is situated in 
the fort of Lahore. On his death he was succeeded in the saint- 
ly office by his son Mahomed Shéh. The latter had a son Baha- 
ud-din, who, after the title of his grandfather, came to be called 
Jhfilan Shéh. This Jhdlan Shéh is credited with having been a born 
Wali, or saint, While yet a child, five years of age, he manifested 
much skill asa rider. He was fond of riding, and any disciple 
who presented him with a horse got whateverhe wanted 
through the blessings of this “born Wali.” His fondness for 
horses reached such a pitch that, if a man presented him with even 
® toy horse, he secured the desire of his heart. Sayd Mahomed 
Shih, on becoming informed of the extravagant display of the 
saittly power by his child, was very angry, and, calling him to his 
presence, upbraided him for daring to disclose the mysteries of 
the miverse and the wonders of creation at so tender an age. He 
cursed him, and poor Jhiilan died immediately. He lived only five 
years, and was buried where his tomb now is. A mosque with a 
well and :ooms is attached to it. People present the tomb with 
toy horses, thousands of which are heaped up on the walls enclos- 
ing it. The boy saint died in Rabi-ul-Awal 1003 A. H. (1594 
AD.). An annual fair is held at this tomb. 


43.—The The tomb of Shéh Bilawal is situated one kos east of Lahore, 
tomb of close to the garden of Réja Dind Néth. His remains originally 
Shah Bi~ jay beneath a high dome on the banks of the Révi;t but on 
* Shéh, eri means ‘ king.’ It is an appellation usually given to a Sayd, 
or descendant of ’Ali. ; ee : 
Here exists the Beradari of Ranjit Singh, where Sher Singl: 
wan chot dead by the Sindhianwalia Sirdara, The has been alwaya called 


THE TOMB OF SHAH BILAWAL. 


account of the encroachments of the river, which had swept away a 
portion of the enclosure, Mahfréja Ranjit Singh ordered them to 
be disinterred and buried in some more convenient locality. Faqir 
Aziz-ud-din was entrusted with the duty, and thousands of the 
Mahomedans took part in the burial of the saint after the lapse of 
more than two centuires from his death. The box containing the 
body was found suspended to the roof by an iron-hook, fastened to 
a chain of the same metal. On its being opened, the body was 
found in a state of perfect preservation. “The appearance of the 
body,’’ observes Rai Kanhya Lal, “had not atall changed. It seemed 
as if the man had just expired.” The Musalmans, after saying 
the prayers over the body of the saint, buried the box in its pre- 
sent locality.* 


Shéh Bilawal was a native of Shekhipdra, twelve kos from 
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gy ances: 


Lahore, and died at Lahore, where he had subsequently settled, in a 


1046 A. H. (1636 A. D.) at the advanced age of seventy. According to 
the Mahbub-ul- Wasilin, a work devoted to the life of this saint, his 
ancestors were residents of Herat, and his father, Sayd Usman. and 
grandfather, Sayd Isa, were brought to the Panjib by Humifyiin, 
when that Emperor re-conquered India, with the aid of troops fur- 
nished by Sh&h Thamasp of Persia. The fort of Shekhaptra, 
with the adjoining tract, was given as jagir to the Sayd. Shéh 
Bilawal, on settling at Lahore, became a disciple of Sheikh Shams- 
ud-din, Qadri, and a tutor of Maulvi Abul Fatch. He became fa- 
mous throughout the land for his great learning and piety and had 
numerous followers. He used often to repeat the following verse : 


Carmel yg} Spero Su53 
ern diien yr SUA ext oS) 
meaning, 


** The object of life should be devotion (to God) 
¢ A life without devotion is a shameful life.” 


In his boyhood he often repeated the following verse of 
Nam-i-Haq :— 


phat 3 ON ool | 
cased cyt lay aly 


**O God ! grant me thy grace ! 
‘* Guide me to the path of righteousness !" 








Cente awa tnd the mark of the old grave can still be seen bencath a large 


. Térikh-i-P ‘anjad, by Rade Kanhya Lal, page 238, 


His acquire- 
ments, 
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Shéh Jahén, during his stay at Lahore, the city of his birth, 
was a constant visitor to Shéh Bilawal, and held him in much es- 
teem. The saint maintained a large alms-house, and thousands of 
needy people were daily fed by his generosity and public spirit. 


There is a high dome to the west of the village of Khw&ja 
44.—The 
dome of Said. It stands on an eminence in the midst of cultivated fields 
Parwez. on a circular platform resting on another platform of octagonal 
shape, of the height of a man. The dome rises gracefully from 
an octagonal base, supported by arches. It was decorated with mar- 
ble and other precious stones, but Ranjit Singh divested it of its 
costly materials, which he took to Amsitsar to embellish the Dar- 
bar Sahib, or Sikh temple. 


The Par: In the time of Shéh Jéhan, a market flourished at this place, 
wecabid. © which was called Parwezabid. The spot is still known by the old 
inhabitants as Parwezabéd. 


The dome is known as the Maqbara of Prince Parwez, second 
son of Jahangir, and both Chishti and Mufti Ghulém Sarwar ascribe 
it to that Prince. But Parwez died of delirium tremens in 1036 
A. H, (1626 A. D.) in Burhénpfr (Deccan). The Emperor heard 
this news at Cabul, on his deliverance from captivity through the 
unwearied exertions of his faithful wife Nar Jahan, and Shéh 
Jahn became the most probable heir to the Crown.* 


I think it probable, judging from the fact that the place is still 
called Parwezabid, that this is the burial-place of Parwez’s two 
sons who, we are informed, were murdered at Lahore along with 
the other Princes of royal blood, by order of Sh&h Jahén, on his 
accession to the throne, “their bodies being buried in a garden 


at Lahore.’’f 


The dome This dome is situated to the west of Mauzah Khwf&ja Said in 
rae as a traveller’s stand, known as Masidn ka Takia.} Beneath the 
dome lie the remains of Syad Ahmad ’Ali Sh4h, the Mahavat, or 

elephant driver of Prince Parwez. It was the customary with the 


# Sec the [ghdindma Jakdngiri and Keene’s History of India, p. 181. 
+ Vide my History of the Panjab, page 166. The dome has been recently 
repaired at the cost of Government. 
Ayub Shéh, ex-king of Cébul, entertained great respect for this Fakin 
Masia, wines right hand was aoe by a ion” kept by Ranjit Singh in the 
upper storey of the Shéh ’Almi G 
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Mahomedan kings and princes to have for their Mahavai a Sayd, 
in consequence of his reverence as the descendant of ’Ali, no other 
caste being considered eligible to occupy a place in front of a 
prince in preference to a Sayd. 

To the north-west of the village of Khwiija Said, quite close 45.—The 
to the village, and between the Gumbaz of Parwez and the tomb aie scene 
of Ahmad ’Ali Shéh, is a high platform on which is the grave and di. 
mosque of Mir Mahdi. There are several graves on this platform, 
but the largest one to the south is that of Mir Mahdi. The 
mosque consists of a single high arch, to the west. On the top of 
it is inscribed, in raised letters, the Kalima and the following Ara- 
bic passage :— 


els yg dad ed day dame JI Io 9 due Io jo ay! 


*€ Q God, shower blessings on Mahomed and on the descendants of Mahomed 
as many times as thy creatures have stood and sat down.” 


The place was previously used as the Jdgah of the inhabitants 
of the village and the neighbourhood, but is now deserted as such. 


Nothing is known as to the antecedents of Mir Mahdi ; but 
the arch of the mosque is imposing, and the flowers worked on it, 
contribute much to its beauty and elegance. The building appa- 
rently belongs to the time of the early Mahomedan Emperors. 


To the north-west of the village of Khw4ja Said is a quadran- 45 no 
gular dome, on a raised platform On each side of the walls sup- dome of 
porting the dome, were latticed work of red sand-stone, parts of Kh Ww aja 
which still exist The dome seems to have been wholly covered with Sookie 
stones, which the Sikhs ruthlessly carried away. Beneath the 
dome is a pacea tomb, said to be that of the daughter of Khwaja 


Said, after whos name the village is called. 


The Shahid Ganj, or “ place of martyrs,” is situated cast of 47 —The 
the Landa Bazar, outside the Delhi Gate, close to the Sultén’s Shahid 
serae. The place was originally named the Ghora Nakhas, or the @40J: 
horse-market. But when, during the viceroyalty of Yahya Khén, 

Diwén Lakhpat Rae, in avenging the death of his brother Jaspat 
Rae, inflicted a severe chastisement on the Sikh insurgents near 
Emanabad, and brought back with him many prisoners to Lahore, 
their heads were here struck off without remorse. In memory of this 
event, the spot was called Shahid Ganj. The chief martyr was Bhai 
Tara Singh, who, though offered pardon if he relinquished the faith The Samédh 


of the Gira and embraced the religion of the Prophet, preferred Singhs Tard 
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death to apostacy, He was murdered with great tortures. The 
Sikhs erected a shrine to his memory. Another Samadh marks 
the spot where Bhai Dhanna Singh was murdered. The spot of the 
execution of the Sikhs is indicated by a high dome, adored 
with a golden pinnacle, and here all their corpses were buried. 
There are rooms and cells, anda Mandar, or temple, attached to 
the institution, which is highly respected by the Sikhs. In a room 
by the roadside a large copper pot is filled with liquid prepared 
from Bhang, which is distributed gratis to the people of Sikh per- 
suasion. 


Ths fa: In this enclosure ate aleo the Samadhe of Bhai Mani Singh 
madhes of and Bhai Gulsar Singh, both faithful followers of Gari Gobind 
Singh Mant Singh, and constant attendantson him. Mani Singh was a poet of 
Gulzar Singh, the Panjabi language, and he composed the Granth of Gobind 

Singh in beautiful verse. They were both residents of Anandpur 
Makhowél, where the Giéré usually lived, and had come on a visit 
to the Darbar Sshib at Amritsar, when they were seized by the 
king’s officers and brought to Lahore, where they were publicly 
executed on the 5th day of Safar 1140 A. H. (1727 A. D.) during 
the viceroyalty of Mir Mannu. 

Mahéréja Ranjit Singh entertained great reverence for this 
ae dab place of martyrs. He was in the habit of paying visits to it, and 
| for this had made grants of land in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar 
tation. for its mainteaance. It was the practice to place Rs. 100 every 
night below the pillow of Ranjit Singh, which were distributed as 
alms to the poor every morning through Bhai Rim Singh. Out of 
this hundred, five rupees aday were sent to Shahid Ganj, asa 
contribution for the cost of Bhang, and, in addition to it, twenty 

five rupees were daily sent by the Mahfréja for the alms-house. 


48.—The _ The tomb of Mir Mufn-ul-Mulk, commonly known as Mir 
tomb of Mannu, Viceroy of Lahore, during the invasion of the Panjéb by 
Mir Man~ Ahmad Shéh Durréni, is situated in Shahid Ganj, close to the 
nu, Railway station. Mir Mannu treated the Sikhs with great severity, 
and his memory is detested by them. During the ministry of Béja 

Hira Singh, the Sikhs, on information supplied by a Sanniasi fakir, 


sd 


opened the underground chamber where the remains of Mir Man- - 


nu‘are interred, in the belief that the corpee of the deoeased lay in 

a gold box. But they were disappointed, as, beyond burnt bricks, 

nothing was found. The last resting place of the once dreaded 

governor of Lahore is now occupied by wine merchants, the name 

of whose firm appears prominently on a large board affixed to it.® 
« ‘'Gardit Singh & Co., General Merchants and Rum Agents.” 
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The building has twelve arched gates, eleven of which are 
now, however, closed. The central dome still existe, as also 
some of the arched rooms. 


Angas was the wet-nurse of the Emperor Shéh Jahn. The 49 _rnhe 
Masjid known after her name is situated at the station of the mosque 
Panjéb Northern State Railway. It is a splendid mosque, and was Of Dal An- 
used as the private residence of Mr. Henry Cope, late editor of the a 
old Lahore Chronicle Newspaper and Press. He sold it for 
Rs. 12,000 to the late Panjéb and Delhi Railway Company. When 
the Railway came under the direct management of the State, the 
house was transferred to Government, and, considerable additions 
having been made to it, it is now used as the office of the Traffic 
Manager, Panjéb Northern State Railway. Two of the minarets 
of this mosque still stand, and are covered with Kansi glazed pot- 
tery work. The domes of the mosque are bulb-like. Passages 
from the Koran, on the walls inside, are preserved along, with beau- 
tiful enamelled work in yellow color. 


Anga, in Urdu, means wet-nurse. The real name of Anga was An accoant 
Zeb-un-Nisa. She was the wife of Moréd Khén, a Moghal who of the found 
was Adawlati or Magistrate of Bikaner during the reign of Jahfn- ' 
gir. He had a son, Mahomed Rashid Khén, who was one of the 
best archers of the time. He was killed in the action with Daré 
Shekoh. Anga, inher old age, expressed a wish to go on a pil- 
gtimage to Mecca, and the Emperor Sh&h Jahén provided her with 
suitable means to perform the holy pilgrimage, Before leaving 
India she built this mosque in 1045 A. H. (1635 A. D.), being the 
eighth year of the reign of Sh&h Jahan. It was one of the most 
frequented mosques during the Moghal period, and the in- 
come from extensive landed property bequeathed by the founder 
for its maintenance enabled it to maintain its flourishing condi- 
tion asa place of worship for along time. Ranjit Singh, on coming to 
power, used it as a powder magazine, as he did many other mosques 
and mausoleums, until Mr. Cope, on the annexation of the Panjab, 
used it as his residence, with the sanction of the British authorities. 


The Kansi work preserved on some of the walls in the iate- 
rior of this mosque is a most beautiful and perfect specimen of 
the art of enamelled tiles. The passages from the Koran are writ- 
ten in bold Arabic characters of the most chaste penmanship. 
On the top of the central hall is inscribed, in Arabic, the Mahome- 
dan confession of faith, 


AND Sqaoyl) Some alll 31 alll J 
“' There is no God but God, and Mabomed, the Prophet of God,” 
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Below this, is the passage :~- 


ere yp IO Qlacr uO Koi) Kear alll 
‘* God, Mahomed, Abubakar, Umar, Usman, Ali, Hasan and Husain.” 


To the right of the western hall of the side chamber, south of 
central hall is this inscription : - 
Sdeney MTL Jyrte Syd plcdly 
‘¢ Completed under the personal superitendence of Maqbul.” 
To the left is the inscription ;— 
(PO ne peel yi! oS 


“Written by Ibrahim, 1045.” 


50.—The This fine Magbara* is situated on an eminence to the west of 
mausole- village Shahu-ki-Garhi, on the road leading from the Delhi Gate to 
oe 7 by yj Mian Mir, just on the bank of the road. The dome isa splendid 
Nizam-one, supported by a quadrangle with three arched entrances on 


udedin. each side, the middle one being large and the side ones smaller. 


Opposite the Magbara to the west are the ruins of a platform 
(in the form of one solid block)t on which was the tomb of Méi 
Masuma, a disciple of Maulvi Nizém-ud-din, East of the mauso- 
leum was a platform three feet high, with underground cham- 
bers, in one of which was the grave of Mussammat Kher Kadam, a 
slave-girl of the Maulvi, but it has been destroyed now.} 


People suffering from warts, or fleshy excresences, are said to 
recover by making a vow to the saint to offer a broom anda 
wreath of flowers. The offering is still made by the people, and 
hence the saint is called Pir Mohka, meaning a saint who cures 
people suffering from warts. The saint died on 10th Saffar 1117 
A. H, (1705 A. D.), or two years before the death of Aurangzeb. 


51.—Gar-~ This Garhi, or fortress, is situated on the Mian Mir road, op- 
hi Shabu, posite the mausoleum of Sayd Jén Mahomed Haziri, on the rorth. 
The founder was Abul Khair, a learned man of Bokhara who set- 
fled in Lahore in 1036 A. H. (1626 A.D.) during the reign of Sh&h 
Jann. He died in 1719 A. D. at the advanced age of about one 
hundred years, and was buried here. He founded a college here 
for Arabic learning, surrounded it with a high wall, and built in it 
rows of fine cells for the accommodation of students and tutors. 
These cells, or rooms, are roofed with solid masonry, and are sub- 


. i d the Shekhanwala Magbara. 
+ ato eandity of the Moghal buildings that the hammer of the dea- 


se has no effect on them, and the bricks cannot be separated from the lime 
i 


t e e s “ 
. ont being mad, Ohis 5, who claims to be a descendant of Maulvi Nizim-ud- 


din, aaw this platform in 1867. 
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stantial works, which’exist to this day. In connection with this 

college, he built the mosqite, to the immediate south of the Garhi. 
The place was, after the founder's name, called Khair Garh. During ae 
the early Sikh period , the Mussalman omerahs of the Garhi hav- 

ing deserted the place, one Shéha, a highway robber, usurped the 

Garhi, which thenceforward came to be called Shdhu-ki-Garhi. 

On Sh&ht’s death, the place was again taken possession of by the 
Mahomedans, but it was ever after ealled Shdhi-hi-Garhi 

from the name of the robber who had taken torcible possession of 

it. The place is interesting for its ancient buildings, the high 

walls which surround them and the fine mosque attached tuit. It 

is situated on the bank of the road, and was for a long time the 

seat of a flourishing Mahomedan institution. 


The Hujera,* or mausoleum of Nawab Jaffar Khan, w hich is 52—The 
of quite peculiar style and construction, is situated east of the vil- Hujera of 
lage of Garhi Shdhi, and north of the road leading from Lahore to 7 . 4 oes 
Mian Mir. It stands about 15 feet above the suface of the sm- Khan. 
rounding country, and is situated in the midst of the cultivated 
lands. Access to the tomb is obtained by a flight of steps, nine of 
which still exist to the south, where the entrance of the upper sto- 
rey is, the lower two or three steps having fallen down. It is, con- 
sequently, not without some difficulty that one can reach the top of 
the building. The walls to the north and east fell down from the 
eftect of heavy rain during the reign of Mahfrdja Sher Singh. The 
adjoining lands being low, the tomb was raised one storey above 
them, to prevent the floods damaging it. 


The large arch to the west is decorated with paintings of dif- 
ferent colours, still fresh and vivid. On each side of this arch as 
well as to the north and south of the building, are arches, over the 
corners on each side of which are circles in which the Kelima is 
beautifully inscribed in raised letters. Over the middle of the 
western arch is the following inscription in the Arabic charac- 
ters :— 


Bypall pleolas SLIT yo EyOy gad Sell py mye! ops Sls! 
eral yaadl 55 gal Jas y tell JAS 9 gyal] cleo Ot Ld 


‘¢ Verily your deeds shall be bountifully rewarded on the Day of Judgment. 
Worldly eminence is but a bubble of vanity. He who got breedom froti the fire of 
hell and entered Paradise certainly gained the desire of his heart. And when 
Zakaria had an interview with the Virgin heneath an archway and saw with her 
provisions in abundance, he asked her whence she had got them, and she answer- 
ed God had given them to her.” 


* Hujera in Persian means a building, mosque, or mausoleum without roof 
On open ground, 
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In the court-yard of the mosque are the tombs of Naw&b Jaf- 
far Khén and his son Késim Khén. According to the Mirat-ul- 
Hind, Jaftar Khén held s Mansab of 7000 during the reign of 
Shéh Jahfn. His father was Sadiq Khén Tehrani,* and he died 
on 7th Ramzan, 1070 A. H. (1659 A. D.), the year when Déré 
Shekoh, after his disastrous retreat from Sindh, was murdered, by 
order of Aurangzeb at Delhi. 


To the west of the mausoleum of Nawgb Jaffar Khén is a 
raised platform, beneath which is an underground chamber, wherein 
areinterred the remains of Maulvi Sadiq Ali, Gujrati, and of his wife. 
According to the Shah Jahanndma of Mahomed Séleh, Sadiq Ali 
was a tutor of the family of Nawéb Jaffar Khfn and Khalil-ullah 
Khf&n; and the present building was constructed to his memory 
by the Nawéb. 


The dome known as Bangla (or Bungalow from its resem- 


ot Maulvi Sadiq Ali, and east of the Multén Railway line. The 
lower portion of it is octagonal in form, but the dome supported 
by the walls is longitudinal and sloping on either side, giving it 
the form of a Bungalow. According to the Shéh Jahdnndma, this 
is the tomb of Motié Begam, the daughter of Naw&b Khalil-ullah 
Kh&n, Governor of Lahore during the reign of Aurangzeb. She was a 
learned lady, and, she having died a virgin, her father erected a mo- 
nument over her remains to commemorate the memory of his able 
daughter. No trace of the grave now exists, and the mausoleum is 
used by the zemindars for agricultural purposes. 


This old mosque is situated south of the dome of Nusrat 
Khén, and on the bank of the Delhi Railway line. The high arch- 


mosque was used as a powder-magasine, and was in the occupation 
of General Gulab Singh, who divested it of its beautiful tank and 
other buildings. In the time of Akbar a very populous mohalla 
called the butchers’ quarters existed here. The mosque was built 
by the mohalla people in 1060 A. H. (1649 A. D.), when Sh&h 
Jahén sent Prince Aurangzeb to recover Oandahar, which had been 
retaken by the Persians. The year is also memorable in history, 
as that in which Prince Aurangzeb professed to be desirous of retir- 
ing from the world to a life of religious contemplation. The 


STs dune cf iis tab bs diwabed 0 the ovat of the rend from Lahore to 
Shalin oppont the Baghbénpara Middle School. Vide Article No. 37, page 
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Emperor dissuaded him, unconscious of the future of the danger- 
ous young man. The tomb of Jén Muhammad, the first Jnam of 
this mosque, who was 8 famous and learned man of his time, is close 
by, to the north, in a walled enclosure. Jain Muhammad was a die- 
ciple of Maulvi Muhammad Ismail, alias Mian Wadda, and the 
mosque is at the present moment in the charge of the hereditary 
guardians of the shrine of Mian Wadda. 


An old well exists to the east of the mosque, which has, how- 
ever, been abandoned now as a place of worship. 


This imposing mausoleum is situated north of the Amritsar 55 —The 
Railway line, close to the mausoleum of Nusrat Khfén, about three mausole~ 
miles east of Lahore, on the Railway iron-bridge. The arches are ae 
surmounted by a lofty dome, which stands in the centre of a wide np a dur 
platform of octagonal form, sixteen yards long on each side. The Khan. 
building is one of the old edifices of Lahore, and, when a Canton- 
ment was established at Mian Mir, it was used by military officers 
asa theatre. It is now utilized as a store-house of the Railway de- 
partment. The exterior of the dome was embellished with mar- 
ble, which was, however, removed by Ranjit Singh. Two dif- 
ferent flights of steps lead to the upper storey, from which a 
very fine view of the surrounding country is obtained. The edifice 
has recently been repaired at the cost of Government, 


According to the Mirat-ul-Hind, Nawaéb Bahfdur Khfn was 
an omerah of Akbar’s Court, and, having died in 1010 A.H, (1601 
A. D.), or the year of the conquest of Khandesh by Akbar, was 
buried here. Muhalla Ganj, of the old city of Lahore, flourished at Muballe 
the place where the tomb now is. —_ 


The building is of octagonal form, with high arches on each 
side, and surmounted by turrets with cupolas. The platform, which 
is spacious, is in perfect preservation. Some additions have been 
made to the mausoleum to the east, where the old arched entrance 
is still to be seen. 


The dome of Sheikh Abdul Haq, the fakir whose curse is said 56.—The 
to have led to the extinction of the kiln of Baddhi, the potter,* is dome of 
situated to the south of the mausoleum of Bahadur Khén, It rests 5 be1K B 
on a quadrangular structure, with an arched entrance on each side. os oats 
The dome was built by Baiddhi on the demise of the fakir, the in 
date of which is not known, and on that account some people erro- 
neously ascribe the tomb to Biddht himself. 


Vide the account of Baddha's kiln or Baddhu 


150 ante, ka Pazava or Ava, at page 
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57 —-The This lofty and superb building is situated two-and-half-miles 
arte east of Lahore in the modern village of Chintgarh, north of the 
Nasrat Delhi Railway line. It is a double-storeyed building, and stands in 
Khan. _ the centre of a platform of octagonal size. The upper storey has a 

lofty dome supported by beautiful arches. In the time of Mabérdja 
Ranjit Singh, the mausoleum was used as a private residence by 
General Court, who added to it many rooms which have, however, 
been since destroyed, except three arches in the upper storey to the 
west. It has recently been put in thorough repair by the British 
Government. 


According to the author of the Mirat-ul-Hind, Khw&ja Sabir, 
alias Nawéb Nusrat Khan (vulgarly called Nastar Khén), belonged 
to adistinguished family of omerahs and received the title of 
Khdn-i-Daurén from the Emperor Sh&h Jahén. He died at 
Lahore in 1070 A. H. (1659 A. D.), the year in which D4r&é Shekoh 
wus defeated and put to death by his brother Aurangzeb. The pre- 
sent mausoleum was raised to his memory by Aurangzeb. 


The mausoleum is now vulgarly called by the people Gui- 
baz Bijjar-wala, from people of the Bijjar tribe having lived in it 
after the collapse of the Sikh Government. 


The building is of octagonal form and is surrounded by turrets 
of much elegance and beauty. The interior is decorated with paint- 
ings of different colors, which are still vivid and fresh. The plat- 
form is now partly dilapidated. 


South of this mausoleum is an old mosque, with a spacious 
floor, and there is a small well to the north. Over the middle arch 
inside is recorded in large Arabic letters the Mahomedan confession 
of faith, The mosque was built simultaneously with the mausoleum, 
and is now used by the Mahomedans of the neighbourhood as a 
place of worship. 


This is a much respected tomb outside the Delhi Gate, 
isla of the city, in the Municipal Gardens, by the side of the cir- 
Shah Mo~ Cular road. The enclosure is surrounded by a masonry wall and 

hammad contains many picturesque buildings for the accommodation of vi- 
anaes sitors, among them being a masjid built by Ghulam Nabi. Sh&h 
Mahomed Ghaus, the son of Sayd Hasan, was a native of Peshawar, 
who settled in Lahore during the reign of Emperor Mahomed 
Shah. The mausoleum of his father at Peshawar is much respect- 
ed by the people. He had travelled through the whole of India, 
and, after settling in Lahore, attracted a great number of followers. 
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The memory of this saint, as a lincal descendant of Hazrat Ghaus- 

ul Azam Piran-i-Pir Dustyir, is held in great esteem by the Maho- 

medans from Delhi to Peshawar. Where the tomb of the saint now 

is, there existed, in the time of Aurangzeb, the spacious house of 

Fidai Khin, His Majesty's foster-brother, the builder of the Bid- The site of 
shéhi mosque, opposite the fort. The Itisalu-i-Ghiasia, by Shéh nlropl aaa 
Mahomed Ghaus, in which he has written an account of the saint 

Mian Mir and other holy men, is a work of great merit. The fol- 

lowing account of the miraculous power of this saint is narrated 

by the people of Lahore, and has been recorded by both Maulvi Nur 

Ahmad Chishti and Mufti Ghulam Sarwar in their respective works. 

It is said that Kanwar Naunihal Singh, on coming tu power, order- 

ed a wholesale clearance uf the suburbs vf the city. M. Allard — Aueged ori- 
was entrusted with the duty, and every house or building around Pet iueide ub 
the city walls had, in pursuance of the orders passed, to be demo- 

lished. The work of clearance was commenced in earnest, and 

many buildings were destroyed. According to the plan adopted, the 

shrine of Mahomed Ghaus was alsv to be levelled with the ground. 

. The Mahomedan population of Lahore {elt the greatest anxiety on 

the subject, but no heed was paid ty their carnest appeals to the 

Sikh Court. It happened that, during the course of the night, the 

morning of which was to witness the demolition of the shrine, 

Kharak Singh dicd, and, as his son, Naunihal Singh, was returning, 

after performing the father’s funeral ceremonics, from the river sido, 

he, too, met a violent death through his head being smashed by the 

accidental fall of a portion of the ponderous gate of the 

Hazuri Bagh upon it. Mian Udham Singh, his companiun, 

son of Raja Guléb Singh, was also crushed to death at the 

same time by the same accident. The sudden death of the would- 

be destroyer at such a moment saved the shrine from destruction, 

aud the people attributed the accident to the curse ot the saint, for, 

according to the belief of the Mahomedans, holy men are ever 

alive. They are informed in their holy se1iptures :-— 


eed Fy bal Se stg I all Ly! I 


** Verily, the friends of God never dic, but they are ever living, thouzh peo- 
ple cannot peiceive them.” 


Shih Mahomed Ghaus dicd at Lahore towards the close of 
1152 A. H. (1739 A.D.), and a large fair is held at his tomb on the 
day of his anniversary. 


This extensive serae is situated outside the Delhi Gate. Sul- 59.—The 
tin, a Kashmiri, by caste, worked as a manufac‘ urer of svap in the Serae of 
time of the Sikhs. He was also an expert in the art of wrestling, Mahomed 


: ; ae &* Sultan, 
During the time of the British he became a contiactur for Publig 
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Works, and his gaims from this source were enormous. He 
became a man of much wealth, and from Sultén,the Kashmiri, came 
to be called Mahomed Sultén, the contractor. He was the des- 
troyer of numerous old buildings and mausoleums, and the 
builder of edifices as numerous as those he demolished. Among 
his works of destruction may be mentioned 8 great portion of the 
palaces of Pari Mahal and Rang Mahal in the city, and the magni- 
The mosque =°C"t mosque of Sitara Begam, alias Kudsia Begam, the Consort 
of Sitara Be: of Prince Déré Shekoh, opposite his serae to the east. This majes- 
— tic mosque, a perfect triumph of architectural art, was two- 
storeyed. ‘Fhe chambers of the lower storey, which were intended 
for the accommodation of students and learned men, were works of 
great solidity, combined with elegance and beauty. The mosque 
was cenverted into an English house, and was for a long time 
the residence of Mr. 0. Welby, the Manager of the old Lahore 
Chronicle. It then became the property of some railway official, from 
whom it was purchased by Sultan, who, however, demolished it for 
the sake of its bricks.* The Mussalmans maintain that Sultén’s sub- 
séquent misfortunes date from his destruction of the ‘ house of « 
God, ’ for he became reduced in circumstances and died soon after. 


At the place where Sultfin’s serae now is, stood, in the time 
sn Chauk of Aurangzeb, the palaces of Daré Shekoh, and the great mar- 
oe ket called Chauk Dard. Sultén, having, soon after the annexa- 
tion of the country, purchased the site from the Government, 
dug up the ground, which proved a mine of pacca bricks, the foun- 
dations of the palace of Dari Shekoh. With these bricks he built 
the serae and the Landa Bazar, with all its rows of shops, and with 
the same matcrial he built, in the serae, a fine house for himself and 
a mosque. This serae, from its vastness, and the benefits it has 
conferred on the people, and for the spacious streets and shops at- 
tached to it, has gained an undying fame for Sultén. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he became involved in debt, and all his exten- 
sive property was mortgaged to the Maharaja of Jammu for seven 
lakhs of rupees. It is still under mortguge to the Mahfréja. 
Sultén left no issue. 


60.—The This masjid is situated to the south of Shekhdn-wdld-Magq- 
Masjid of bara, on the road leading from the Delhi Gate to Mian Mir. 
Amir Amir Khan, the founder of the mosque, is said to have been an 
=e Amir of Akbar’s time. His tomb is situated in the courtyard 

of the mosque.t The mosque has an elongated dome with a 


* On the site of this mosque has been now built the Railway Technical School. 


+ Close to it to the east is the tomb of a Maulvi of Cébul who died compara- 
tively late and was buried here. 
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circular dome on either side of it. The courtyard is of solid 
masonry. The mosque is now used as an Idgah by the residents 
of the village of Garhi Sh&bu. 


This is situated west of the village of Garhi Sh&hu, on the 


i71 


61.-—-The 


side of the Mian Mir road. The walled enclosure has two domes t0mD of 


in the form of a Bdrddari, or twelve-arched gateway. There is also 


Syad Jan 
Muhame 


a large mosque attached to these mausoleums. The do.ne close to mad Ha- 


the eastern wall contains the tombs of Mahmiid Zazuri and his son 
Shéh Nir-ud-din, and in the other dome are those of Saiyad Jén 
Muhammad Hazuré and his son Syad Sarwar Din. The family re- 
sided originally in the Ghor hills. They settled subsequently in Uch, 
and came to Lahore during the reign of Shé&h Jaéhfin. They were 
called Hazuris, because it was believed that their disciples were 
quickly admitted into the presence of the Prophet. The following 
chronogram is inscribed on the eastern wall of Syad Jan Muham- 
mad’s tomb :— 


gerd Bytme y GaIS Jlog thle ai U gm os >) aye 
*¢ Jén Muhammad of profound learning, 
6¢ Who was praised for his love of Muhammad,' 
‘(Having died), Reason said to Faz] Haq for the year of his death :— 
*¢ ¢ The lover and the beloved have met together.’” 
The date of his death, according to the above chronogram, is 
1120 A.H. (1708 A. D.), or the date of the accession of Bahadur 
Shih, the son and successor of Aurangzeb, 


An annual fair is held at this place, when the enclosure is illu- 


minated. The descendants of Jin Muhammad Jfazuré live in La- 
hore, and are respected by the people. 


The hereditary guardians of the shrine of Syad Jan Mahomed 
Hazuri have in their possession an interesting old document. It 
is a Sanad granted by the Emperor Aurangzeb under his royal 
seal ceding in perpetuity 65 bighas of culturable land in ilaka 
Barhi* Shéhpéar in the environs of Lahore, in favor of Mussummat 
Nér Khatin, the widow of Jan Mahomed. The document is of a 


zuri. 


An old 


quite peculiar shape, being 36 inces long and 18 broad. It is as - 


follows :— 





@ No place bearing that name now exists in the neighbourhood of Lahore, 
The words probably have referred to Bhera Shéhpur included in the Lahore Dis 
trict in the time of Aurangzeb. 
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** I commence in the name of God, the Merciful and the Forgiving.” 
“* O people of God | obey thou God and obey thou the Prophet and obey him 
among you who may have authority over you.” 


Translation of Seal. 


(Right upper corner) O Victorious ! 
(Left upper corner) O Profitable ! 
(Right lower corner) O Exalting ! 
(Left lower corner) © Helper ! 
(Middle,) The father of Victory Muhammad Moby-f&d-din Alamgir 
Badehah, Ghazi, 1080 A.H. 12th year of accession. 
(Margin.) The son of Shah Jahan Badshah, 
The son of Jahangir Badshah, 
The son of Akbar Badshah. 
The son of Humayun Badshab. 
The son of Babar Badshah. 
The son of Umar Shekh Badshah. 
The son of Abu Sa’id Sultan. 
The son of Miran Shah. 
The son of Tymar Shah Sahib Qiran. 

** At this time the high and fortunate command has been received that 65 
bigakhs of culturable unassessed waste land, situate in Barhi Shahpur in the envi- 
rons of Lahore, the capital of the Province of the Panjab be given from the first 
Eharif to Mussammat Nir Khatin, &c,, as a help for maintenance that she may, 
harvest after harvest and year after year, appropriate the produce thereof to 
support herself and pray for the maintenance of the State. All the authoritienss 
offices, jagirdars, karoris, at present holding these offices, or who may hereafter be 
appointed to them, are hereby enjoined to understand that this order has a per- 
manent force ; and that after measuring the said land and forming boundaries 
of it, they are to put the above named persons in possession of it. They are in no 
way to make changes and alterations in it. The demand of revenue and dues and of 
expenses, such as on account of Khala (dress), Peshkash (present), Jartbana (Ja- 
rib due), Zabitana (Police), Mohassilana (tax or duty collector's due), Mohkrana 
(seal), Pekana (arms), Dastkena (handicraft), Dah Nimé (half after ten), Mukad- 
dami, the Kanungo’s due, the Post due, have all been remitted ; and after the 
boundaries have baen fixed and the land brought to cultivation, no body is to de- 
mand the civil dues and the State taxes. In this particular a fresh authority 
shall be demanded each year, and any order contravening this one shall not be 
worthy of credit. Written this day the 12th of the month of Zubi-ul-Awal the 
14th year of accession.” 

‘62.—The The mausoleum of Mian Mir, situated in the cantonment of 
mausole= the same name, is about three miles east of Lahore. The saint 
Um © f sa descendant of the Caliph Umar, and his ancestors were na- 


WAS & 
Mian Mir. tives of Sistan. Dér& Shekoh, in his Sakinat-ul-Aulia, gives the 


following pedigree of Mian Mir :-— 
KAZI SAIN DITTA 
Married Fatima, daughter of Kazi Kadan, 
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Mian Mir was born in Sistan in 957 A. H.(1550 A. D.), and 
died at Lahore in 1045 A. H. (1635 A. D.) at the advanced age of 
88 years, having lived at Lahore for a period uf about sixty years. 
Of his death Dér& Shekob informs us in the Sakinat-ul-Aulia :— 


dest eeite me Sayt os ye ("PO te JN) ants ole pate ep slay 

5 eal yo oD) pn Jaf otal ~— S 3 yepem Qe 539% gst le 

yea S sign 3b! piles al ye Ves gta Syms J Kel pd 

Dts ya) Syb5 9 andles dy! ol 

‘© And on Tuesday, the 7th ef Rabi-ul-Awal, 1015 A. H. he breathed his last 

in the cell in which he resided in Muhalla Khafipera, his pure soul, having taken 

its departure from this bodily cage, has passed into the regions of the highest 
heaven, its real home, and thus become a drop in the ocean.” 

His longevity is said to have been due to his practice of sus- ,,., a 
pending the breath to which he was accustomed, and it is said he tice 7 au. 
used to respire only once or twice in the course of anight.* When Fhe ana ad 
he began to feel the weight of years, he breathed four times in the 
night. In piety, virtuc, beneficence and learning he had no equal 
in the country in the age in which he lived. He had great respect 
for the saint of Gilan, the Pir Dastgir, aud never mentioned his 
name without ablution. 


The dome over the tomb is supported by a quadrangular tower 
rising from a large platform of marble, reached by a flight 
of steps of the same material. The courtyard is spacious and 
paved with red sand-stone. ‘To the west of the dume, in the same 
courtyard, is a beautiful mosque, and to the south and east are 
chambers for the accommodation of the Darveshes and travellers. 


Below the marble stairs are two isulated tombs, one of marble, 4 ah omed 
and the other of solid masonry. One of these is that of Mahomed Shanf an d 
Sharif, son of Jamal Khatin, sister of Mian Mir, who became the saad: om 
first Sajjada Nishin after the death of the saint and died on 5th 
Ryab 1054 A.A. (1644 A.D), and the other that of Haji Mahomed 


Séleh who died a month after Mian Mir, or on 4th Rabi-ul-Awal, 
1015 AH. (1635 AD.). 


Prince Dér&é Shekoh was the disciple of Sh&h Mahomed, Mulls Shéh 
alias Mulla Shah, a native of Badakshin, the disciple of Mian Mir. 
Mulla Sh&h was a man of much piety, and was a great orator of 
his time, and a poet. Both Mian Mir and Mulla Shh pre-deceased 





_*& Habs dam, literally ‘drawing of breath” is a practice perf 
Jfakirs asa religious act. This is esteemed a means of prolonging life oa ta rin- 
ciple that every man has a predestined numbor of inspirations to make, and the 
more slowly these are performed, the longer will be the period of his existence, 
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Dfré. Shekoh, who constructed a spacious mausoleum over the re- 
mains of bis Pir, Mullah Shéh, and had commenced building a more 
superb shrine over the remains of Mian Mir, when he was murder- 
ed at Delhi by his crafty brother, Aurangzeb. The costly stones 
which covered the tomb of Mulla Shah, were all removed by Ran- 
jit Singh.* The lower portion of the tomb of Mian Mir and of the 
mosque attached to it, covered with marble, is the work of Dara 
Shekoh. The upper portion, built of masonry, is the work of 
Aurangzeb, who, with the materials collected by Daré for the tomb 
of Mian Mir, and the construction of a road from Chauk Déra to 
Mian Mir, built the Badshéhi mosque at Lahore, bearing his name. 
According to Dard Shekoh, the saint was buried in the suburbs of 
’Alam Ganj and Diardpur, described as half a kos distant from the 
town, but no vestige of urban habitation now remains here, Mulla 
Abdul Hamid Lahori writes in his Babshahnéma :— 


ert allay EUS cameyy) ctrl adye yd creel yS sob 
‘* His revered tomb is in the village Ghiaspur in the vicinity of ’Alam Ganj 
in the capital of Lahore.” 
The Budb Besides the fair of the anniversary, other fairs are held at this 
fairs. mausoleum during the two months of the rainy season, on each 
Wednesday. They are called the Budh fairs. 


Speaking of the accomplis:ments of Mian Mir, Déré Shckoh 
writes in the Sakinaf-ul-Aulia : “Although my grandfather (Jahfn- 
gir) put little faith in fakirs, he entertained the greatest esteem for 
Mian Mir Bala Pir (the high priest). He once invited the Sheikh 
and received him with great respect. The Sheikh had a long con- 

Hes . pee versation with His Majesty, in which he dwelt chiefly on the insta- 
with Jahan: bility of the world. The oration had such an offect on the Emper- 
ai or’s mind that he expressed a desire to become the Sheikh’s disci- 
ple and abandon the world. The Sheikh, however, admonished 
him to continue in his worldly pursuits, observing that kings had 
been made for the protection of God’s people, and that, in presid- 
ing over them, he was discharging an important duty entrusted to 
him by the Creator. The Emperor was much pleased to hear this, 
and said to the fakir, ‘Tell me, O Sheikh ! if you want any thing ? 
The Sheikh replied, ‘I shall ask you one thing, will you pro- 
mise to give it tome?’ ‘ Most certainly,I will grant it,’ re- 
joined the Emperor. On this said the holy Sheikh, ‘ My only 
want is that Your Majesty would not give me the trouble of 
coming to you again.’ With the assurance from the Emperor 


For further particulars about Mulla Shah, see page 59 ante. 
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that he would be no more troubled to visit him, the Sheikh with-- 
drew.’’ 


But the Emperor continued to submit his autograph letters 
to the Sheikh, of which Dara Shekoh has inserted copies of two in 
his work already referred to. In these thefakir is asked for spi- 
ritual aid and for prayers in his behalf for the success of his arms in 
Kandahfr. 


The author of the Bdédshdndma says: “ His Majesty (Shéh gish ge. 
Jéhfn) used to say that, in his whole life, he had come across two ara MH orrey 
fakira having the knowledge of God—one Mian Mir and the other : 
Shekh Mahomed Fazlulla of Birhénpur. His Majesty felt the 
greatest reverence for both these saints.” We have stated in 
the historical chapter of this work that Shéh Jahan, while 
Emperor of Hindustén, twice paid a visit to Mian Mir, on his 
march to Kashmir and back. 


In the Sakinat-ul-Aulia the following chronogram, compos- 
ed by Mulla Fathulla Shéh, a disciple of Mian Mir, is given. It is 
also inscribed on the gate of the tomb :— 

Me jewS! Sle syd Sle S QUIS 253 pro pestle 
S40 ypSIS SY] are 31 SS Aygler pyto adler phuo 
do yertblee Sly yard yh — eantagh atl 9 Slo ret dye 
** Mian Mir, the chief of the pious, 
** The dust of whose portals is envied by the stone of the alchemist, 
“‘ Travelled to the city of eternity, 
** Being disgusted with this world of sorrow ; 


** Reason said for the year of his death, 
‘** Mian Mir has gone to the highest heaven.’ ” 


The last line gives the year of death 1045 A.H. (1635 A. D.) 


This old Bérddari is situated towards the east of the mauso- 63.—Th 
leum of Mian Mir, and was built by Dar Shekoh in memory of his Barada ri 
own sister Nadira Begam, who lies buried here. She died in 1042 of Nadira 
A. H. (1632 A. D.), aged eleven years. From the age of eleven Begam. 
years, she is said to have attended the saint Mian Mir with a pitch- 
er of water, to assist the holy man in making his ablutions, prepa- 
ratory tooffering prayers. At the age of cleven she was once at- 
tending the Pir with the pitcher of water for the afternoon pray- 
ers, when the saint, looking at her, said, “child, you are now 
growing into womanhood, you had better not appear before the 
public now.” The girl felt very much abashed at the observation 
made by the Pir, and prayed God that her existence might be 
brought to aclose. Her prayer, so the story goes, was accepted 
aud she died the same night. > 
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The Bérdédari stood originally in the midst of a large tank, 
and was reached by a bridge of masonry, supported by arches, 
thirty-one of which exist to this day to the east of the main build- 
ing. There were fine gateways to the north and south, and a pavi- 
lion on each corner of the tank, traces of which still exist. 


Mulla Shéh, himself a disciple of Mian Mir, was the spiritual 
guide of Prince Dér4é Shekoh. He was the son of Mulla Ahdi, 
and his original name was Shih Mahomed. He was a native of 
Badakhshén, and had a great reputation for learning and sanctity. 
Atan early age he visited Kashmfr, and after staying there for 
three years, went to Agra. Having heard there the fame of the 
piety and the great attainments of Mian Mir, he travelled to Lahore» 
and became his disciple. He, like his Pir, Mian Mir, was unmar- 
ried, and never lighted a lamp in his house. His whole time was 


* devoted to prayers ; he slept but little, and practised Habs dam, 


that is, he had accustomed himself to hold his breath for hours 
together. 


His tomb is situated in a central position of the present village 
of Mian Mir, west of the Multén Railway line. Déré Shekoh embel- 
lished the tomb of his Pir with marble stones and other precious 
materials, the arches being of marble lattice work ; but these were 
all removed by Ranjit Singh to decorate the Ram Bigh at Amritsar. 
The village, which is surrounded by high walls of solid masonry, 
was originally the garden attached to this tomb, with a splen- 
did gateway to the north, which still exists. The quarters were 
known in old times as ’Alamganj. The garden was converted into 
a village by Mehdi Shéh, Sajjada Nishin of Mian Mir, about 125 
years ago. 


Mulla Shah died in 1071 A.H. (1661 A.D.), the year when Au- 
rangzeb had his brother, the unhappy Morad, executed in prison.* 


Khwaja Behéri was a disciple of Mian Mir. The dome of his 


The tomb mausoleum is situated to the west of that of Mian Mir, on a high 
Behéri. vr platform of bricks. The lattice work of this mausoleym, which was 


put up on all four sides, and was of red sand stone, as well as other 
costly stones, were removed by General Avitabile, the French 
officer in the employ of Mahdr4ja Ranjit Singh, and used to adorn 
his residence in Lahore. At the commencement of the British 
rule it was used as a residence of an officer of the Public Works De- 
partment, but is now in possession of the Sajjada Nishin of the 
mausoleum of Mian Mir. West of it is an old mosque, recently put 


* Bernier. Khafi Khan. 
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in repairs by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, with the remains 
of an old reservoir tothe east, which had been used for the ablution 
of the votaries in old times.* 


This is situated west of the Cantonment and Church of Mian 64.—The 
Mir, east of the Parade Ground, and south of the road leading from tomb of 


Miskin 
Mian Mir Railway station to the Cantonment. The dome of the shahAm= 


tomb is in the centre of a platform of solid masonry. The walls ri. 
were originally decorated with beautiful enamelled f pottery work 
but are now only covered with whitewash. The tomb isin the centre 
of the floor. The original name of Miskin Shah was Mir Inayetullah. 
He was a disciple of the saint Mian Mir. He was a man of retired 
habits and lived in seclusion, and his Pir gave him the surname Mis- 
kin Shéh. Subsequently, he came to be called Amri, because none 
knew how he supported himself. When people asked his Pir 
what was the source of his maintenance, he replied that his disci- 
ple was Miskin Amri, namely, a poor man who war supported 
bythe amar, or will of God, and that ho stood n no need of 
help from men. He diedin 1057 A. H. (1647 A. D.), and the pre- 
sent mausoleum was raised to hie memory by Prince D&ré 
Shekoh. 


Outside the Bhati @ate of the city, to the west, is the celebrat- 
ed mausoleum vi! Data Ganj Bakhsh, or “ the saint, the bestower of 65.—The 
treasu.’’ His real name is ’Ali Mukhdfiim, Hujweri,{ of Ghazni. amor et 
His father’s name was Usman, sun of Ali Juléli Ghaznavi, and he ta Ganj 
was a disciple of Sheikh Abul Fazl bin Hassan Khutbi. He followed os 
the arms of Mastid, the son and successor of Mahmiid, to Lahore 
where he settled in 431 A. H. (1039 A.D.). Having lived thirty-four 
years in Lahore, during which time he conferred great benefits on the 
people by his learning and piety, he died in 465 A.H. (1072 A. D.), 
and was buried close toa mosque which he had himself built. 
The mausoleum was constructed by Sultan Ibrahim, a successor of 
Musfd. Ali Makhdum was an eminent scholar, and was the au- 
thor of many books on theology and religion. Khw&ja Moin-ud- 
din, Chishti, the celebrated saint of Ajmere, passed forty days of 
seclusion and meditation at the tomb of Ali Makhdum, and after 
the period was over, he was, it is said, deeply affected by the graces 
* For further account of Khwaja Behéri vide page60ante. 8 


his . cogge ti saw these euamelled pottery decorations in 1867, when he published 


+ Hajweris a makalla or quarter of the city of Ghazni, 
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showered upon him at this holy place,- and he repeated the follow- 


ing verse standing at the foot of the tomb out of respect for the 
saint :— 


Wee y9) robo plo 93 ym put oS 
Lady Ly gles JolS sot |p yhels 
** The bestower of treasure (Ganj Bakhsh) in both worlds, reflector of the 
splendour of God, 

An accomplished spiritual guide for the learned and a guide tor the 
ignorant.” 

From that date the saint of Ghazni came to be called Ganj 
Bakhsh. The couplet is inscribed over the gateway leading to 
the tomb. Mauléndé Jami, in his Nafahdt-ul-Uns and Déré 
Shekoh, in his Sajinat-ul-Aulia, speak in high terms of the accom- 
plishments of Data Ganj Bakhsh as a religious preceptor, and 
from the times of the Ghiznivide kings up to the present day 
his memory has been held in the grcatest veneration by all classes 
of people. He was a great author of his time, and among other 
works he wrote » hook called the Kashj-ul-Mahjub, or “ The Reve- 
lation of the Hidden’ 4 fair is held at the tomb each Friday, 
which is largely attended Ly both Mahomedans and Hindus. The 
following Persian inscription is inserted on one of the arches of 
the mosque, previously referred to, in which he had put up on his 
arrival at Lahore, and which still stands to we west of the tomb. 
Considerable alterations have been made to this mucsane in gub- 
sequent times. 
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* The Khangéh of Ali of Hujver, 

Gather up the dust of its portals 

(And) use it as antimony to thy truth-seeking eyes, 

That the mysteries of the knowledge of God may be revealed unto thee, 

As he was the chief of the word of sanctity, 

The year of his death is obtained from the word Sarddr (chief).” 


The numerical value of the word Sardér (chief) gives the date 


of his death, 485 A.H.(1072 A. D.) when the Panja&b was still gov- 
erned by the successors of Mahmad. 


The floor of the entrance to the mausoleum, and the door- 
frames, as well as the platforms to the right and left of it, are of 
marble. This is the work of the Emperor Akbar. Over the entrance 
gateway is inserted a slab of marble on which the following verses 
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of the celebrated poet Mauliné Abdul Rahmén Jami are in- 
scribed :— 


pigell ye 
wi) Spoy)l dame ql SII 
md) ted Bde ol S d9) yi! 
ws gst Det ceed cand ged I 
cond 9) del jes) urle, J od 

“* God is excellent,” 


‘6 There is no God but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God.” 
*¢ This mausoleum, the foundation of which was laid through the bounty of 


Is intended as sepulchre for Makhdum ’Ali, who has joined the Divine es- 
sence, 

Having departed from this transient world, he obtained eternal life ; 

Therefore the pre-eminent date of his death was found in the word Hast 
(ever existent).” 


On the eastern side of the dome are written the following 
Persian verses :— 


29m 9 Ade ol! coyy le S Sh A S25 al aly 
g3y2 dead, bo 3 >I ynttor open Sdlent! 
pote wl Jim she >I D ypee desS gil Jo 


«‘ Oh what a fine tower resembling heaven, 
To clean which angels and nymphs 
Stand with their long musky side-lock, 
Their hearts being refreshed with fragrance. 
The year of the repair of this tomb 
Is found in the word Cherdgh Jamdil (lamp of elegance.) 


The words Cheragh-i-Jamal give 1278 A. H. (1861 A. D.) as 
the year of the repairs referred to. 


On the top of the next arch is inscribed :— 


BE)3 ol sslas Wloe sh 2p 
AS QS 5) del Sas 


*¢ O God ! may this temple ever flourish, 
atc the grace of the (Xalima)—‘ witness that there is no God but 


There is a small receptacle for water on the floor to the north 
of the tomb. The devotees take this water as a sacred object to 
their homes for the sake of obtaining benedictions, and apply it to 
their eyes to benefit their souls. 


The quarters adjoining to the mausoleum of Data Ganj Bakhsh The site of 
are still known as Shish Mahal, from the palace of mirrors which old Shish Ms- 
existed here in the time of the Mahomedan Emperors. = 
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The mausoleum is highly popular with the residents of Lahore, 
of allclasses. The anniversary of the death of the saint is celebrated 
on 20th Safar, when a great fair is held at the shrine. Mah&rdja 
Ranjit Singh, who held the saint in great reverence, used to make 
an offering of one thousand rupees on the date of the Urs, or the 
anniversary of death. Mahérfni Chand Kour, wife of Mah&réja 
Kharak Singh and mother of Naunchal Singh, built a vaulted 
chamber inthis mausolcum in 1895 Samvat, and Ranjit Singh 
himself had it periodically repaired. 


Among the most interesting objects of the mausoleum are the 
ancient manuscript Kurdns, presented by different Kings and Nawébs 
of Hindustan, which are preserved to this day, and are in the cus- 
tody of the hereditary guardians of the shrine. Most of these are 
excellent specimens of the art of caligraphy. 


Close to the first entrance into the mausoleum, towards the 
right hand, is a high platform, on which is a solitary tomb of solid 
masonry. This is the tomb of Mir Momin Khé&n, Naib Nazim 
of Lahore during the viceroyalty of Naw4b Khin Bahédur Khan. 
He was a Bokhari Syad, and received the title of Naw&b from the 
Emperor Mahomed Shéh. He entertained much respect for the saint 
D&t& Ganj Bakhsh, and made a will that his body should be inter- 
red at the place where the visitors to the shrine take off their 
shoes. The body was accordingly buried at this place. Some 
very fine houses, built by Mir Momin Khfn, still flourish in the 
Mochi Gate quarters of the city, and towards the south of the 


Kashmiri Bazar.* 


This beautiful tomb is situated quite close to the mausoleum 
f D&t& Ganj Bakhsh. The sarcophagus is of pure marble, and 


Naw ab the platform of the tomb, of the same material. Sheikh Imam- 
Imam-ud- yd-din was governor of Kashmir under the Sikhs, and fought on 


din Khan 


the side of the English in the battle of Multén. On the southern 


* The name of Mir Momin is still remembered by the people as that of thelast 
Mahomedan deputy governor! of Lahore.He was a fine looking man, of pious dis- 
ition and highly respected by both the Mahomedans and the Hindus. It is 
Plated of him that once a beautiful Hindu damsel took a fancy for him, and, not 
succeeding in her overtures, she resolved upon expressing the desire of her 
heart personally to the Nawéb. With that object she stood waiting for him on 
the way by which the Naw&b used to pass daily on horse back, Presently she 
beheld him, she walked round the steed (as if to sacrifice herself for the welfare 
of the rider), and with a long sigh exclaimed, ‘Ah! what a fortunate woman 
should I be if I were endowed with a son of your shape from your loins.” The 
Nawéb, hearing this, forthwith dismounted, and, touching the feet of the Khat- 
yani (or Hinda woman), said, ‘‘ Here I am, treat myself as your own son, and 
object is just now ained,” The woman seeing the inflexible and pious atti- 
your by the Nawéb, had nothing further to say, but the latter ever 
afterwards treated her as his mother, showing her all the consideration due toa 


THE TOMB OF NAWAB IMAM-UD-DIN KHAN. 


wall of the tomb are inscribed the following touching verses of the 
nightingale of Shiraz, as Sddi is called :— 


aha WiKer y JS day aSo99 went at S bys 
centntn 9 perrtall Mle be S hee erteyt gy! Se (55 9 nd ot 


* Ah! without me in this world, , 
Many a flower will grow and many a bloom shoot out gay ! 
Many a month of 7ir, De and Urdi Bahist® will come, 
When I shall be reduced to earth and clay !” 


On the upper part of the sarcophagus the following chrono- 
gram is inscribed :— 

ON shar ay 9 LSS 5 de WN pled gets col Lye 

SY fanghte aetqe duc! Urey Sle > tle wits 


“* When Nawdb Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
Departed from the world and made his way to heaven : 
The invisible voice said for the year of his death— 
‘May Ahmad the chosen grant him salvation.’ ” 


Beneath this is inscribed the verse :— 


oles aves) ede! py 3 oes ols 5998 ps les we 


‘¢ When thou passest from my grave lifting the skirt of thy robes, 
** Out of sincerity recite the Sura of A/hamd (for the benefit of my soul.)” 


The wall to the south-west has the following inscription :-— 


bite pod s\e. 3 je Som oo S—y hs J gl de ol ye als 5 
‘¢ With the pen of pardon God, the forgiving, 
Who, with His Wisdom, moulded the form of man with earth, 
Has written on the sepulchre of Nawéb Imam-ud-din Khén,— 


* His resting place is Paradise,’ as the date of his death,” 
‘6 Written by Mirza Imam Verdi "t 





* Tir is the fourth solar month of the Persian year. 


De is the tenth of the sular year, when the sun is in the sign Capricorn, 
December, the beginning of winter. 
Urdi, the second of the solar year, when the sun isin Taurus. 


+ Mirza Imam Verdi, a native of Kashmir, was famous th j 
for his art of Persian Caligraphy. His equal in the art of inset aaeaeaip tat 
Mir Mahomed, commonly known as Mir Panja Kash, of Delhi, who donnished 
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ao eee Close to it is the tomb of Sheikh Firoz-ud-din, younger brother 
Firos-ud-dfz. Of Naw&b Imam-ud-din, and some time Wazir of Bhawalpur. The 


marble sarcophagus has the following inscription on it :-— 


SU Way 999 emty! envy LSS SI 9 tt Doped certo 

Sh Urtatdte lett 59 0 Pat it Urley cpl end 

ly saad eRe thet lg agi! SIE y+ 5 551 
ural sre Ip 


* When Sheikh Feroz Din, departing from this world, 
Made his way to Paradise, 
The invisible voice exclaimed for the year of his death, 
* May the Head of the Prophets grant him salvation.’ ” 


‘¢ When thou comest to the ashes of this weak man 
Out of sincerity read the Sura of Alhamd.” 


1299 A. H. (1881 A, D.) 


The following is the inscription on the marble tomb of Na- 
w&b Imam-ud-din’s wife in the name compound :— 


Boe qhO Spe pilO yd ShJd tel SK 
DID yal cope pale Sle pu 5 
Bde gerly EIU eed) oy eoyoer JI 
dS yt IS SY oye 1d oil dot Salem 
Ste coyll cetem 45 bls Het fle 
KS IBP PAY ro SHY pete PKL y cremd cil 


‘When my affectionate mother, by the decree of Providence, 
Having left this despicable world, made her way to the World of Eternity ; 
Mahbub, for the year of her death, with afflicted heart, 


Asked Gabriel for a date, 


lied, when she had departed ror the world, 
Be Pinos for the maidservantt of Fatima is Paradise.’ ” 


21st Zica’ada, 1289 A. H, (1872 A.D.) 


tny, Both were complete masters of their art, and left hundreds of 
ae gg erie fetched haat prices, and were much valued and admired. 
New &b Imam-ud-din Khan had the Gulistén of Sa’adi wiitten by Mirza Imam 


in the Nawdb’s employ) and 1t was a most perfect specimen of the 
Me teat It took the Mirza several years to write it and cost 
the Nawéb many thousand rupees. 


* These excellent verses are the composition of Nawdéb Ghulam Mahbub 
Subhani, son of Naw4b Imam-ud-din Khan, a Raes and Honorary Magistrate of 
Lahore and a profound Arabic and Perman scholar. 

amely, the deceased lady, who is compared here to a slave girl of Fatima, 
she daughter the Prophet an wife of Ali, 
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, ‘rhis fine building is situated outside the Bhati Gate, and 67.—The 
south of the mausoleum of Data Ganj Bakhsh. It is surrounded iis Ba- 
by a wall of solid masonry. Within this walled enclosure is a 

high dome, beneath which, in an underground chamber are /ac- 

similes of the tombs of Hasan and Husain, the martyrs. On the 

tenth of Moharram of each year, the Duldul, or representation of 

the wounded horse of Husain, is brought’ here, followed by a 

large concourse of Mahomedans, chiefly of the Shia sect. The 

Duldul procession, hefore ite arrival at this place, passes through 

the crowded streets of the town amidst great lamentations, and 

the bazars are filled on that day with men and women of all classes 

and creeds. 


This sacred place of worship 1s situated ona high mound, gg rhe 
west of the District Court. It is a place where B&éwé Farid Shak- Chilla of 
kar Ganj, the celebrated Pék Patan saint, passed forty days of se- Bawa Fa-~ 
clusion and meditation. On the fifth of Moharram, every year, a an 
large fair is held here, at which both Hindus and Mahomedans at- 
tend. An extensive Mahomedan graveyard existed at this place ; 
but the ground has been turned to good account ; the site of the 
old graves is now full of life, and magnificent English houses have 
sprung up. 

Khwaja Farid was a disciple of Khw4ja Kutb-ud-din, the 
saint of Delhi, (who lies buricd close to the Kutb Minar) the dis- 
ciple of the celebrated saint Moin-ud-din of Ajmer. After wander- 
ing at many places, he chose Ajuddan, the modern Pak Patan, as 
the place of his residence, and on his death he was interred there. 

Shakar Ganj in Persian means, “ Mine of Sweet.’ The le- Origin of 
gend goes that, once upon a time, the saint, Biwé Farid, asked a ear = 
certain merchant, who was carrying bales of sugar on the backs of ca- 
mels, for a small quantity of that article. The merchant replied that 
what was being carried was salt, not sugar. Tho merchant, on reach- 
ing his destination, found, to his great perplexity, that the sugar in 
the bales had been converted into salt. He lamented his perfidious 
behaviour towards the fakir, repaired to him forthwith and implored 
forgiveness. The Béwé, taking compa-sion on the merchant, said 
“ let it be sugar,” and the article forthwith became sugar. From 
that moment people called him Farid Shakar Ganj, or Farid “ the 
mine of sugar.’’ 


Akbar had the profoundest respect for the shrine of B&wé Akbar’s ve 
Farid, and during his stay in the Panjab always went to Pék 2e"ation for 
Patan to pay his benedictions to it. His tutor and General Behram 
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Khan, who was ® good Persian poet, composed the following 
Verses in praise of the spiritual power of the saint :— 


HD yet Geto Ko lyn Hl ys 
Je AI 31g WS Shs Km 58 ol 
WH SS ALI GIS Xoo aS 5S 
jt SS sbi IS sh IS yu 
Darts pS prsrel ss oir! 3S yt pete 
** Mine of salt as well as of sugar, the Sheikh having in his command the 
sea and the land, 
He who could turn sugar into salt, and salt into sugar ; 
Mine of salt, the treasure of sweet, Sheikh Farid, 
Who from a heap of sugar turned out a mine of salt ; 
Having (then) cast his eyes on the heap of salt, he turned it into sugar ! 
A miracle more sweet than this no body has heard.” 

Aneodote. The Sheikh lived in the time of Sultén Ghias-ud-din Ghori. 
According to Akhyar-ul-Akhydr, a certain man came to him and 
asked him to write a letter of recommendation in his behalf to the 
Sultén. The Sheikh complied with his request and wrote to the 
Sultén the following letter in Arabic ;— 


P chasll ne hol oly Ghd pf dl SI pds andy 
ed) 9 MW gm alld UW late mand pl oly sXe) andl y I 
Jess 


‘¢ ) entrust his business to God and then to you. Should you grant his re- 
‘quest, really the grantor is God, and you the means of obliging him. Should 
you not grant him what he wants, the prohibition must be from God, and you 
are, of course, to be excused.” 


Bawa Farid died in 663 A. H. (1235 A. D.) during the 
reign of the Emperor Shams-ud-din. 


69.—The Anarkali (the pomegranate blossom), by which name the Civil 
tomb of Station is called, was the title given to Nadira Begam, or Sharf- 
Anarkall. yy-Nisa, one of the favorites of the harem of the Emperor Akbar. 
One day, while the Emperor was seated in an apartment lined with 

looking glasses. with the youthful Anarkali attending him, he saw 

from her reflection in the mirror that she returned Prince Salem 
(afterwards Jahangir) a smile. Suspecting her of a criminal in- 

trigue with his son, the Emperor ordered her to be buried alive, 

She was accordingly placed in an upright position at the appgint- 

ed place, and was built round with bricks. Salem felt intense 

rernorse at her death, and, on assuming sovereign authority, had an 

immense superstructure raised over her sepulchre, The sarcophagus 


THE TOMB OF ANARKALI. 


is made of a block of pure marble of extraordinary beauty and exqui- 
site workmanship. It is, according to Mr. Eastwick, “one of the 
finest pieces of carving in the world.” On the top are inacribed 
the 99 attributes of God, and on the sides is engraved the following 
Persian couplet, composed by Jahangir, her royal paramour :— 


Ny ay 915 FS ais So melas U 
Wy ye ol cody pred DY ge JS al 


* Ah t could I behold the face of my beloved once more, I would give 
thanks unto my God until the day of resurrection.” 
On the north side of the sarcophagus, below the ninety-nine 
a 


attributes of the Deity, is the inscription: — 


yS) ale oye 


‘6 The profoundly enamoured Salem, son of Akbar,” Salem being the 
name of Jahangir when a Prince, 

The inscription shows how passionately fond Salem had been 
of Anarkali, and how deeply her death had grieved him. It is the 
spontaneous outcome of a melancholic mind, the irrepressible out- 
burst of an affectionate heart. The building was until lately used 
as the Protestant Church, and known as St. James’s Church, Anar- 
kali. When it was about to be utilized as a Church, the body was 
exhumed and buried under one of its turrets. The marble sarco- 
phagus, which covered it beneath the central dome, was at the 
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same time removed, and is now kept locked up in a side chamber. building. 


The date given in letters and in figures is 1008 A. H. (1599 A. D.), 
which refers to the death of Anarkali. On the west side of the 
sarcophagus above the words “ In Lahore, ” is another, date 1024, 
A. H. (1615 A. D.), which is the dato of the building of the tomb. 
Akbar died on the 13th October 1605, and thus the building was 
completed ten years after his death. 

The building is circular in shape and roofed with a vast and 
lofty dome, supported inside by eight massive arches, 12 feet, 3 
inches thick. It is a masterpiece of solid masonry work of early 
Moghal period, and is neatly and prettily fitted up. It measures 
75 feet, G inches from E. to W. 


In the time of the Moghal Emperors, extensive gardens sur- 
rounded this imposing mausoleum, and several beautiful buildings 
were attached to it, but not a vestige of them now remains, The 
Ravi then flowed under its walls. In the time of Mahérfja Ranjit 
Singh it was occupied by Kharak Singh, the heir-apparent, but 
was subsequently given to M. Ventura, the Italian officer of 
the Sikh governemnt, who converted it into a private residence. 
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Outside the building, the fountain presented by R4jé Har- 
bans Singh constitutes a great attraction. The fountain is paint- 
ed green, in imitation of bronze, and the four cupids on the pedes- 
tal are white. It is beautifully situated in the enclosure in front 
of the building, is surrounded with plants, and is intended to throw 
out jets in several designs. 


This handsome building was begun in the year 1887, the 
foundation stone being laid by Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjib. The building is dedicated to the joy- 
ful memory of the fiftieth year of the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, and is used as a Town Hall and Local 
Fund Office. It has been built by the Municipal Engineer, Mr. Bull, 
after elegant designs furnished by Mr. Pogson, a Madras Architect, 
and has cost Rs. 60,000 in construction. Mr. Pogson was awarded 
a prize of Rs. 500 for the best design out of many submitted. 


The Lahore Oriental College owes its origin to a Hindu Sans- celigen 
erit Péthshdla, established in the city of Lahore in 1863, in the pre- 
mises ofthe Shiksa Sabha, and maintained by the private subscrip- 

* tions of Native gentlemen. to a which monthly grant in-aid was 
subsequently made by the Government. The charge of the school 
was afterwards taken over by the Anjuman-i-Panjdb, which added 
to it the Arabic and Persian Departments. On the establishment 
of the Panjab University College, it was taken over by the Senate, 
and constituted into a College, in August, 1870. Its declared objects 
were two-fold, (1) to give a high classical Oriental education, toge- 
ther with instruction in branches of general knowledge; ard (2) 
to impart a practical direction to every study. 


Objects, 


These objects it has faithfully kept in view since the date of 
its foundation, and it is now the only institution existing in the 
Panjéb which trains students for Oriental degrees and title exami- 
nations. Its aims are the revival of ancient Oriental learning, and 
the imparting of instruction in Western sciences and general 
knowledge through the standard Vernaculars of the Province. 


The institution is divided into twodepartments—the School Two De- 
Department, and the College Department. In the School Depart- ff hua por 
ment students read for the Entrance Examinations in Urdu and in 
Hindi, and for Proficiency in Sanscrit, in Arabic, in Persian, Oriental 
and in Gurmukhi. In the College Department students prepare fee ae 
for the M. A. degree in Sanscrit andin Arabic; for the M. O. L. 
degrees in Arabic and B. 0. L. degrees in Urdu; for the 
Intermediate Examination in Urdu; for Shastri, or Honours in 
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Sanscrit ; for Vesharada, or High Proficiency in Sanscrit; for 
Maulvi Fazil, or Honours in Arabic ; for Maulvi Alim, or High Pro- 
ficiency in Arabic ; for Munshi Fazil, or Honours in Persian ; for 
Alim, or High Proficiency in Persian, and for High Proficiency and 
Honours in Gurmukhi. 


eas Hitherto the study of Eastern languages in this college has 
Doctor Stein, been conducted in accordance with the Native system ; but it is the 
object of Doctor Stein, an able Oriental scholar and the Principal of 
the College, to introduce, as far as possible, the historical method 
of European Philology, andit is hoped that, before many years 
have passed, the College will obtain a high reputation for the en- 
lightened study of Oriental languages and will be able to contribute 
largely to the promotion of Oriental research. 
The Orien- An extensive library is attached to the College, and steps 
ia have been taken lately to provide it with valuable standard works 
for reference. To enable the teachers and students of the College to 
acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the method and results of 
‘Westerr. research in the various departments of Oriental studies, 
the institution has been provided with critical editions of Orien- 
tal classics, published in Europe, and other philological publica- 
tions. 


The College is managed bya Special Committee, under the 
control of the Syndicate of the Panjéb University. 


Scientific, Literary, and Charitable Societies of Lahore. 


Established, 27th January, 1872. 
Objects—To educate and support children of indigent and 


(1) The 

Panjab Maxo- deceased Freemasons. 

nic Institu Rs. 

ma Amount of Endowment Fund on 31st 
December, 1891 ree i wwe 44,700 

Amount of Subscriptions and Donations 
received during 1891... ae ..» 14,800 
Number of Members... San ne eis ... 325 


There are at present 13 boys and 23 girls who are receiving the 
benefits of the Institution. 


Established, 1868. 


R ? 
vi an rate Objects. —To provide & reading-room, library, and place of 


Institute, 
recreation for persons with small incomes, 
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Establised, 1862. (3) Board of 
Management 


Objects—To maintain and manage the affairs of the Lahore of Lahore 
‘ High School, 
Higb School, an Institution established at Lahore for the educa- 
tion of youths, 


Rs. 
Income re ‘ee eas sie ess: 05220 
Established, 1876. 

Oljcct3—To provide for Prayer Meetings, and religious olay ¥ ung: 
studies. tian Assucia- 
Established, 1865, tion, Lahore. 
Objects.— (5) Anja- 
man-i-Ittihad, 


1, Tho revival of ancient learning, the philology, ethnology, panigy, 
history, and antiquities of India and neighbouring 
countries. 


2. The advancement of knowledge among the masses through 
the medium of their own vernaculars. 


3. The promotion of Industry and Commerce. 


4, The discussion of social, literary, sciontific and political 
questions of interest ; the popularisation of beneficial 
Gvuvernment measures, the development of a feeling of 
loyalty and of a common state citizenship ; and the 
submission to the Government of practical proposuls, 
suggested by the wishes and wants of the people. 


5. The association of the learned and influential classcs with 
the officers of Government in all measures for the public 
good. 


The Panjaib Science Institute is established for the diffusion , Sa = 
of scientific knowledge amongst the people of the Panjab, and tute. 
its aim is, at no time,to be connected with any religious or political 


society whatsover. 


Oljects :—(a)—-Arranging for short but systematic courses of Even- 
ing Lectures in English and the Vernacular, on scientific and technical 
subjects, at Lahore and other stations. 

(6)—The appointment of Travelling Lecturers who can proceed 
to different stations, delivering in English or the Vernacular, one or 
two carefully prepared lectures on some important scientific subject. 

(c)—The publication, in a Monthly or Quarterly Journal, of the 
lectures delivered at Lahore and other stations, or any other subjects 
of scientific or technical interest. 

(@)—The estabishment of & suitable Workshop for the manufac- 
ture and repairs of the more simple scientific instruments and apparatus. 

(c)—The gradual formation of a Scientific Library and Scientific 
Reading-Room. 

(/}—The holding of periodical Examinations in Science, and the 
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granting of certificates, medals, and prizes for selentific or technical 
proficiency. 

(9)—The establishment of a small Technological Laboratory where 
the Members of the Society and others could carry on scientific exreri- 
ments, 

(4)—The encouragement of Technical Education in every possible 
way. 

Members of the Executive Commiitee :— 
Dr. ©. ©, Caleb, u.3., u.s., Professor of Physiology and Botany, 
Medicul College, Lahore, 
Babu S. B. Mukerji, u.a., Professor of Mathematics, Government 
College, Lahore. 


Lala Ruchi Ram, m.a., Assistant Professor of Natural Science, 
Government College, Lahore. 


Lala Shiv Dyal, u.a., Science Teacher, Aitchison College, Lahore. 
J. Campbell Oman, Esgq., ¥.0.8., F.L.8., Professor of Natural Science, 
Government College, Lahore. 
Honorary Secretary, J. Campbell Oman, Esq., F.0.8., F.L-8. 
Established 1887. 
(7) Kayas- Objects :—To spread education, to sow among the Kayasthas the 
eal Sadr 8 seed of homogenity, to pioneer needed social refcrms, and to try to 
promote material prosperity by encouraging the adoption of commercial 
and other respectable pursuits. 


Rs. 
Endowments aise wis oo» 2,000 
Amount of Annual Subscriptions .. ove 720 
Members .. re sic aes ssi is aw. 100 


The Sabha aims at representing the interests of all the Kayasthas of 
India. Attached to it are the “ Kayastha Provincial Sabha, Panjab” 
and the ‘‘ Local Kayastha, Lahore.” 


Established 1869. 

(8) Anja- Objects :—To improve the social and intellectual condition of the 
man-i-Isla- Wohamedans of the Panjab and to further Mohamedan interests gene- 
eemert rally. The Society also aims at popularizing Government measures 

affecting the Mohamedan community and looks after the principal 


mosques in Lahore. - 

Capital of the Anjuman on 31st De- 

cember, 1891 ses we 400 14 38 

Monthly Subscription... 80 0 0 
Monthly Subscription from H. H. the 

Nawab of Bahawalpur... 30 0 0 
Income from rent of houses bequeath- 

ed to the Anjaman 54s . 140 0 0 

200 0 0 


Members eve ese eee eee ae6 eee 177 


SOIENTIFIC, LITERARY, AND OHARITABLE SOCIETIES OF LAHORE. 


Patron —His Highness Rukn-ud-dowla Nusrat-i-Jang Mukhblis-ud- 
dowla Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Nawab Sadiq Mohamed Khan, ‘Bahadur, Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Chief of 
Bahawalpur. 

Life-President.—Nawab Haji Nasar Ali Khan, Kazalbash. 

Vice-President. —Nawab Sheikh Gholam Mahbub Subhani, Hono- 
rary Magistrate, Lahore. 

Ditto.—Nawab Inayat Ali Khan, of Maler Kotla. 

General Secretary.—Khan Bahadur, Mahomed Barkat Ali Khan. 


Sirdar Mohamad Hayat Khan, 8.1, of Wah. 


Life Secretaries. Raja Pitta Khan, Khan Bahadur, Chief of 


Sirdar Sher Ahmad Khan,c 1,u., Ex. Asst. Commr.* 
Established, 1886. 
Objects :—-To publish and discuss the principles of Islam ; to teach 
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(9) Anja- 


the Mahomedan religion to boys and girls, in order to presorve thom ™an-i:Hima- 


at-i-is lam, 


from the influence of other religions ; to support poor and orphan child- Lahore. 


ren; to ameliorate the condition of the Mahomedans by the intro- 
duction of measures of Social and Educational reforms ; to interpret in 
a loyal tone the acts of the Government affecting the Mahomedan 
community ; to popularize Government measures, to publish periodi- 
cals in aid of tho objects of the Anjuman and to provide for preachers 
of the faith of Islam :— 

Rs. a p. 


Endowment on 3]st December, 1891... 10,082 11 3 
Income for 1891 sats ve . 15,927 7 9 


Total ... 26,010 3 0 
Members at the close of 1891 re aie 1,515 


Patron —Mudabbir-ul-Mulk Iftikhar-ul-Umra, Sahibzada Moham- 
med Obedullah Khan Sahib Bahadur, Prime Minister of Tonk. 

Life President.—Kazi Mohammed Aslam Khan, C. M. G, Deputy 
Commissioner, Jhang. 


President —Khalifa Hamid-ud-din, Chief Kazi of Lahore. 

The Anjuman maintains a school, in which instruction is given up 
to the Entrance Standard. The school has on its rolls 700 boys, and is 
maintained at a cost of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


* The Anjaman under its promoters has doue remarkabl 
following is a brief account of aoa of its services :— pe ere ge 
1,—The restoration of the Badshahi Magid of Lahore at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees of which a portion was contributed by the Government. 
2.—The restoration by the Government of the shops attached to the Golden 
=e ad a and a er of the mosque 
.—The restoration by the Government of the relics of the Prophet f 
kept in the Fort, and now kept by the Anjaman.— Vide paras, 115-6, Fab | 
open rapa grag: Peed Government on the subject of Mahomedan education 
As the result of thi emorial the Government was pleased to grant J ubilee 
scholarships to = Fy peabenes = a pong . five years. In 1891 the Anjuman 
again memorialised the Government on the subject, and the scholarshi 
ee gg 
.— Since e Anjuman has also granting Jubilee 
the amount of Rs, 40 per mensem to Mahomedan students, aa al 
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Established, March 1888. 
z Ai ops Objects. —The improvement of the Social and MorA’l condition of the 
nia, Lahore, Mahomedans; the diffusion ofthe law of Sheea, especially the Hanfi 
doctrines of Jslam; the cultivation of Arabic literature ; the preven- 
tion of ceremonies that contravene the Mohammedan Lay ; the better 
education of Mohammedan boys and girls and the representation of the 
wants of the Mahomedan community with due respect to the Govern- 
ment 
Number of Members... see se sis ies 318 
Rs. 
Amount of Annual Income sive . 1,486 9 6 
Tresident.—Maulvi Gholam Mahomed, Jmam of the Badshahr 
Masjid. 


Secretary —Mufti Salim-ullah. 
Joint Secretary.— Maulvi Taj-ud-din Ahmed. 


The Anjuman maintains a school, known as Madrasat ul-Alum 
Islamia, Lahore, ata cost of Rs. 728-3-9, per annum. The school 1s 
held in the mosque of Bukan Khan, the subjects of study bemg Arabic 
and Persian religious books.* 
Established, 1821. 
(11) Young. The objects of the Association are three-fold :— 


cei rons 1, The discussion of subjects of general mterest, especially those 
ciation, having particular reference to the religious, moral and intellectual cul- 
Lahore ture of Mahomedans. 

2. The promotion of social, intercourse and the furtherance of 


mutual amity and understanding among Mahomedans, 


3. The cultivation of the power of public speaking in the English 
language, 

Number of Members on the roll ... a se .. 98 
Mr, Mahomed Shah Du, B 4, Barrister-at- Law. 


Secretarres. ... 
Syad Kurshed Anwar, B A, 
(12) Deva 


Dharma Sa Motto of the Mrsswn—Deva Dharma ki jai—Sakal pap ki chhai 
bha, Lahore. Devattwa ka prachar—Bharat ka Uddhar. 
Head-quarters.—Deva Dharma Prachar Hall, Anarkali. 
Olyects.—To preach the revealed Truths and Principles concerning 
the nature of Devattwa (Godliness), Piskachattwa (Sin) and Deva Jivun 
(Divine life). 
2—To spread the gospel of the manifestation of Deva Shaktt, work- 
ing in the Mission, and the practical results of its working in the lives 
of the souls, 
3—To destroy Spiritual Darkness, Worldliness and all Sin. 


* Lho efforts of this Anjuman have resulted in the restoration of the mosque 
of Mariam Zaméni near the Masts gate of Lahore, Vide, Artscle No, 11, at page 
131 supra, 
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4—To give birth in the soul to the new isfe of Devattwa. 

5—To lead ahd train up the soul from new life into the harmonious 
life of Devattwa or Deva Jiwan and spread its incalculable heavenly 
blessings on this earth. 

6—To preach Untversal Spiritual and Moral Zuws relating to the 
life of man. 

7—To pomt out a Perfect and Harmonious Ideal for man’s hfe 

8—To preach the need and show the way of spiitual communion 
with God and godly men 

9—To establish reverence for and the greatness of all true Spinitua! 
Yeachers of mankind 

10—To help and countenance all true Civilization, Mental and 
Moral Education and prictical School Reform. 

11--To establish Deratiua in all human relations and affairs of life. 

12—To establish Dera Parwars (Divine famiies,) Deva Samayjes 
(Divine societies,) and Deva Ray (Divine kingdom) on thes earth. 

Established, 1883. (13) The 
The Indian Association of Lahore 1s open to all natives of the Pan ar ae 
4b and all natives of India, residents of the Panjab, without distincticn jab, 
of race or creed. 
Objects —The Association seeks to represent the people, to help in 
the formation of a healthy public opimion on all questions of 1mportance, 
to uuite the people of the Panjéb in the bonds of sympathy with those 
of other Provinces, and to promote, by every legitimate means, the 
political, intellectual, and material advancemont of the people 
Members : a ss ar aT asi 90 
Presvdent —Sardar Dyal Singh, Majithra 
Vice-Presidents —Khdén Bahadur Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan. 
Babu P C. Chattery1, Rav Bahadur, MA, BL. 
Lala Ishar Das, w.a. 
Mr. E. C, Jassawalla. 

Secretary—Mr. Ganpat Réi, Barrister-at-Law. 


Established, December 1887. (14) Cen 

Olyects.—Same as Anjaman-i-Islamua. tral National 

. : Mahomedan 

President — Fagir Syad Jamal-ud-din, Khén Bahadur. Association, 
Secretary.—Maulvi Moharram Ali, Chishir Panj&b. 


Established, 1879. (15) Guru 
Objects.—The representation of the Sikh community and Sikh Singh Sabha 
interests. Theaims of the society are to endeavour to interpret aaa 
more truly the teachings of the Adi Granth and other sacred books 
of the Sikhs, and to suppress false doctrines and improper 
customs. 
Established, 1866. (16) Sat Sa- 
Objects.—The diffusion of useful knowledge through Panjabi, 5 Lahore. 


and the reformation of the moral and social condition of the 
Hindus. 
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(17) Sans- 


knit Parja 


Charmi §Sa- 
bha, Lahore. 


(18) 
Nand Anglo- 
Vedic Col 
lege, Lahore, 


(19) Pan- 
yab = Brahmo 
amd), La 
hore. 


(20) Bung 
Sabitva Nab- 
ha, or Bengali 
Social Read- 
ing Club, La- 
hore. 


(21) Lahore 
Medical Club. 


(22) Com- 
mittee of Edu- 
cation of Hin- 
du girls. 


The Daya 
Nand Anglo- 
Vedic Col- 
lege. * 


Daya 
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Rs. 
126 
. 40 


Incume ... nae — 
Members 


Established, 1882. 
Objects.—The encouragement of the studv of the Sanskrit 


language among Hindus. 
Rs. 
.. 30 


150 


Income ... 
Members 
Established, 1885. 


Oljects.—To teach Science by means of Sanscrit, and to im- 
part high education in English and Sanscrit. 


Income from fees pee 
Expenditure in 1890-91 3,036 
Number of students on the roll ... 61 
Members of Managing Committee... ae Da oo. 2 


Established, 1870. 

Objects.—To promote education, diffuse Vedic religion or theism, 
without distinction of creed or caste, effect moral and social 
reforms, and maintain an Anglo-Veinacular School. 

115 
190 


Income ... 
Members , aes = 
Established, 1883. 
Objects—Maintenance of a Library accessible to Bengali 
ladies and gentlemen and the general public and to provide for the 
study of newspapers. 


Rs. a. p. 
Income ... 427 15 1 
Expenditure 305 3 9 


Fees 4 annas per month and upwards. 
Established, 1885. 


Objects.— Diffusion and improvement of English and Vernacu- 
lar Medical literature. 


Members... see sii ie nse Su .2»- 3d 
Established, 1887. 
Objects. —To impart useful education to Hindu girls. 
Rs. 
Income ... aT sae o's 720 
Members ww, cee nents .-. 50 


This institution is supported entirely by local or private sub- 
scriptions and endowments, raised by the Arya Samaj; the Principal, 
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L&lé Hans Raj, B.A., giving his services gratuitously. The College 
prepares students for University degrees. The want of a suitable 
building is much felt at present ; but the institution is doing 
very good work. A Boarding-house has been recently added to 
the Colllege. The fees are low, and the attendance is large. 


The new buildings of the Tahore Mission College face tho ,, The hugely 
plains, not far from the Tel>graph Office. The structure is a hand- lege, 
some addition to the many fine buildings which are gradually ris- 
ing in this part of Lahore. As a College, the building scems to 
have been specially well designed. In November, 1849, or forty- 
two years ago, the Revd. Messrs. Newton and Forman, Members Revd. Doc- 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in oy i 
the United States of America, arrived in Lahore, and opencd 
the first English School, in the building known as “ Rang Mahal,’’* 
in the newly acquired city. At first there was a great aversion 
to the study of English, partly owing to religious considerations, ‘the O14 
and partly because the people were not sure how long the English a oo L dis 
occupation would last. At the time of the Mutiny the school was 
on the point of dissulution,as the people thought the moment had 
come when the English would have to depart. But, thanks to the 
perseverance and zeal of its supporters, the school began to grow 
and the number of boys rapidly increased. The benefits conferred 
by it on the people of the Panjab have becn simply inestimable. 
Thousands reecived their education in the old Mission School 
which, in subsequent years, was raised to the status of a High 
School. In June, 1886, the College was opened in tho “ Rang 
Mahal’; but, the accommodation being insufficient, the present College es- 
buildings were completed in 1889, at a cost of Rs. 56,000. The eo = 
grant of the site upon which the buildings stand, estimated to be 
worth Rs. 20,000, together with a building grant of Rs. 20,000, 
were made by the Government of the Panjab. 


The aims of the promoters of the College are “ to give to Objects. 
students a thorgugh mental training, and, together with this, to 
impress upon their minds, those truths which they believe are 
designed to further their highest good, as subjects of God’s moral 
Government.” 


A certain portion of every day is devoted to moral and re- amber of 


ligious instruction. The College has steadily increased in num- haga of 


bers, and cuntained at the close of 1890-91, 184 students, the College, 


ne ee 
*Thia was the court-house of Naw&b Mién Khén, son of Nawdb Sa’dulla 
Khén, Wasir of the Emperor Sh&h Jahn, vide, Article 120, Chapter Il,, page 230. 
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The College was supplied with excellent Boarding Houses in 
October 1889; and gymnastic exercises have been regularly 
practised by the boarders, some of whom have shown con- 
siderable interest in the game of cricket. The College also main- 
tains reading clubs and debating societies, a Library, and a Dis- 
pensary under the charge of a Christian Doctor. 


Near the Accountant General’s Office and in front of the Ca- 
thedral, in the Upper Mall, is the spacious new building of the 
Chief Court of the Panjab, in Indo-Saracenic style. It harmonises 
admirably with the ancient monuments, history, and atmosphere of 
Lahore The details of the superstructure were designed by Mr. 
Brossington, a skilful architect, and the work was executed under 
the supervision of Mr. J. E. Hilton, Executive Engineer, who com- 
pleted it in March, 1889, the total cost being Rs. 3,21,837. 


The whole structure, which isin the form of a quadrangle 
is built of solid bricks, in lime mortar, with all mouldings, cornices 
and projections of specially moulded bricks and the arch fillings of 
terra cotta trellis work. One great peculiarity of the work was that 
no chipping of bricks was allowed. 


The front arches of the Judges’ verandah and the porch out 
side, and portions of the main towers, are built of Nowshera 
marble, with marble trellis work. The roof of the main court- 
rooms is of double Allahabad tiling, and that of the rest flat tiled 
and terraced. The floor of the Central Halis of marble, and that of 
the rest of hexagonal tiles. The roof timbers are of deodar wood and 
the doors of teak wood, with carved devices on the stiles as well 
as on the frames. The waiting-hall, court-rooms and Judges’ cham- 
bers are finished with a dado of encaustic tiles of various pat- 
terns, laid in Portland Cement. 


The front row of rooms, to the north, consists of a central 
hall, 55’ x 35’, approached through a large porch by a broad flight 
of marble steps. To the right and left of this hall are spacious 
Bench rooms, each 55’ x 40’, and in the wings beyond four smaller 
chambers for four judges, with retiring-rooms and bath-rooms, a 
private passage leading direct to the Bench rooms from the 
chambers. 


On the west, facing the Accountant General’s Office, rooms 
are provided for the Jury, the Bar, Bar Library, Deputy Registrar, 
the Translating Department, Readers’ Room, and the Superintendent 
of the Vernacular Office. 
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THE PANJAB CHIEF COURT. 


In the block opposite, on the east side, there are the Regis- 
rar's Room, Committee Room, the Court Library, the English 
Office, and rooms for the Head Assistant and subordinate clerks. 


On the south, large rooms, 35’x 25’, for the English and 
Persian Records, form the two wings, with rooms for the Record- 
keepers and the Treasurer, leaving a gateway in the centre, form- 
ing the carriage entrance to the quadrangle. 


On all four sides, both inside the quadrangle and round the 
outside of the entire building, are spacious verandahs, bringing 
the whole of the courts and offices into direct commun ication with 
one another. 


The two towers, which form the central feature, are carried 
up square for one-half the height, above which, they are fluted 
and have bold cones thrown out, somewhat after the model of 
those of the Kut ' Minar at Delhi. The total height of the 
central towers to the vane is93 feet, and that of the two at the 
end 72 feet, Thc end towers contain circular staircases leading 
to the top. 


The verandahs are, in all cases, carried up to the full height 
of the inner walls, the arches being nearly two-thirds filled in 
with trellis, or tracery, work in terra cotta, to keep out the glare. 


All the verandahs of the principal front are surrounded by a 
massive cornice of the old Arabic honey-comb pattern. 


A marble fountain in the midst of the court-yard, laid out 
with green shrubs, contributes materially to the picturesqueness of 
the whole structure. 


This magnificent and imposing building, situated on the Upper 
Mall, tothe right of the road to the Railway Station, was consecrated 
on 25th January, 1887. It isa large red-brick structure, the style 
being that commonly known as “ Decorated Early English.” The 
design is due to Mr. QO. Scott, son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The revised estimate was drawn up by General Pollard, and the 
work was undertaken by Messrs. Burn & Co., of Calcutta, the 
contractors, under the able management of Mr. Attfield, CO. E., 
their agent. Messrs. Burn & Co. generously carried out the 
stone carving at their own expense, in conformity with the origi- 
nal designs. The structure is made of fine red-brick work and 
grey stone from the Taraki quarries beyond the Jhelum, and is 
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furnished with a library, chapter-house,&c. It is called the Cathe- 
dral “Church of Resurrection.” 


The structure, as it stands, including the furniture, cost 
Rs. 4,08,000, and it took 18 months to build it. 


Great praise is due to Messrs. Burn & Co. for the most satis- 
factory manner in which they executed this gigantic work, and to 
their indefatigable agent, Mr. Attfield, for the able and efficient 
way in which he discharged his onerous duties. 


The internal arrangements are such that the building remains 
cool in the hot weather; there is plenty of light in it during the 
day, and its acoustic properties are admirable. 


Before the completion of the present building, the tomb of 
Anarkali, near the Panjéb Government Secretariat, was used as the 
Station Church; but it was of insufficient size and inconveniently 
situated. The want of a Cathedral, worthy the name of the Panjéb 
capital, was thus keenly felt. The congregation thereupon re- 
solved to build a church of moderate size on the present site, and 
the work had advanced to some extent, when, in December, 1867 
the Panjab was constituted a separate diocese, and it was resolved 
to enlarge the building into a church fitted asa Cathedral. It is 
now a matter for congratulation that the present building, hand- 
some and picturesque, has not only removed that want, but by 
the elegance of its style and the beauty of the structure, proved an 
ornament of which the metropolis of the North-West Frontier of 
the Empire may well be proud. 


The Railway Station resembles, in appearance, one of the 
forts of the country, and is, in fact, a fortified position, provided 
with the means of defence in case of emergency. All the stations on 
the line, where it approaches the frontier, have been built mere or less 
inthegamestyle. The defensive arrangements consist of bastions 
at the angles with “keeps” or towers, above them; which com- 
mand the several approaches and provide for a flanking defence 
of the curtains or outsides of the station, which also are loop-holed 
for musketry fire over the surrounding neighbourhood. This fire 
can be further strengthened from the several towers and turrets 
which overlook and command all surroundings in the immediate 
vicinity of the station. These arrangements appear to be all that 
is necessary to secure the station against an attack with small 
arms or against a sudden rush, and further to provide for the re- 
fage of the Railway staff and others in any time of danger 
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THE RAILWAY WORKSHOPS. 


During the late Afghan War, as many as 75 trains passed in 
and out of the Lahore Railway Station in the short space of 
24hours, The building was designed by Mr. W. Burton, C. E., and 
constructed by the late Mabomed Sultan, the great contractor to the 
Department of Public Works. The foundation stone was laid by Sir 
(afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panj&b, in 1859, and in 1860 the first train from L ahore to Amrit- 
sar was run tor public traffic. The whole building ir a castellated 
structure, and is one of the finest, as well as the most substantial 
specimens of modern brick-work ia the country. The total cost was 
nearly five lak hs of rupees. 


Lahore being the head-quarters of the North-Western Railway 
system, there are extensive workshops, which, together with the sta- 
tion, cover about 126 acres of ground. Upwardsof 4,000 workmen 
are employed daily. These include a number of European foremen, 
Eurasian and Parsi Mechanics, but the bulk of the workmen are 
natives of the Panjab. The factory, which has been in use since 
1874, is capable of maintaining in repair 60 locomotive engines, 
a goods and passenger stock of over 200 vehicles, and several 
other kinds of machines and wood-work at a time. The cost of the 
buildings was upwards of Rs, 15,00,000, in addition to machinery, 
on which Rs. 10,000,000 more was spent. Constant additions are 
made to the machinery by the importation of the latest and most 
improved patterns from Europe, 


Entering the’gate, we find the Saw-mills provided with circular 
saws, which can divide a log of timber,30 feet long and 3 feet in 
diameter, in the short space of 5 minutes, board planing, drilling, 
and boring iron punching, machines, all worked by a shaft under the 
floor, driven by a Stationary Engine and Boiler 


Tothe south of the Saw-mill is the Carriage Workshop, in 
which all Railway carriages, wagons, ordinary carriages, and all kinds 
of furniture are built and repaired. At the west end of this shop 
are a painting shop and carriage shed, and at east a smith shop 
where iron work for carriages and wagons is executed. 


Near the entrance to the right, is the tinkers’ shop, in which 
all kinds of lamps and other tin work are manufactured, repaired: 
silvered and electroplated. 


On entering the gate of the Locomotive shop, the first thing that 
meets the view is the Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent's 
Office, with a big clock tower in its centre ; next to it isa large 
building in the centre of which there are four gigantic stationary 
steam-boilers and two engines for machine shops, suitable for both 
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heavy and light turning. To the oorth of this is the heavy, and 
to the south the light, turning shop. In the heavy turning shop 
are turned and repaired locomotive engines and carriage wheels, 
axles and cylinders; ard here is to be seen also the tire-boring 
machine, working with amazing speed. In the light-tool shop 
all kinds of iron and brass work are prepared. 

In the machine shops are worked vertical and horizontal slotting 
machines for furnishing all sorts of iron and brass work; screw cut- 
ting machines and turning lathes; plaining machines for plainingiron 
and brass articles and sharpening machines for sharpening tools. 


To the east of thisis the erecting shop, in which engines are 
repaired and fitted. Itis provided with a hydraulic crane, tested 
to 20 tons sling, chain, 1} inch. This is the most ponderous ma- 
chine in the workshop. 

In the same direction are the heavy and light smith shops, where 
all kinds of iron work are forged and prepared. The heavy shop 
is divided into three divisions ; the first for making springs, en gines, 
and carriages; a second for manufacturing leather-belts for 
machines ; and the third for heavy smith work. We find here steam 
hammers, lifting cranes and bolt-and nut-making machines. In the 
heavy tool-shops we see also fagoting and plate furnaces, which are 
worked with wonderful expedition. 

We see at the factory ashearing machine for cutting old steel 
and iron tires, which, in a moment, can divide a bar of cold metal 
five inches square ; and an hydraulicrivetters which arvable to effect 
at one stroke the work which it would take three men five minutes 
to perform. The wheel-barrow, quite unknown in any other 
part of India, except Bengal and Bombay, is in use here. 

In the light smith shops are smith hearths, steam hammers 
and lifting cranes, 

To the east is the boiler shop, in which boilers are repaired and 
put together, also a pattern shop, in which cast iron and brass pat- 
terns are made, South of this is a foyndry for casting cylinders, axle 
boxes, blocks, brackets, &c. Cylinders are also manufactured in the 
shop. The punching and shearing machines are in the boiler shop. 

Between the boiler shops and the erecting shop is a long, shal- 
low pit inthe ground, in which a traverser machineis placed, for the 
purpose of conveying engines in and out of the shop which is also 
worked by a steam engine. 

In the south-east of the Locomotive Shop, there is a Running 
Shed capable of holding about 100 engines, available for traffic pur- 
poses. Close by there are two reservoirs of water, which are fed by 
the Béri Do&b Canal, and hold at least 14 month’s supply of water. 
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There is aleo a centrifugal pump and a boiler by means of 
which the water is pumped up from the reservoir intu a high service 
tank which supplies water to the shed, as well as the workshops and 
the station for all other railway purposes. 


The factory isone of the most complete in India, and, from 
castings of prodigious weight and size to the minutest fittings, there 
is nothing required for a railway which cannot be executed. 
A six brush electric light machine is worked to light a part of the 
machinery shop, and by this means work can he carried on as 
easily at night ay during the day. Attached to the establishment 
is a printing-office, worked with steam-pesses. There is an oil 
mill, capable of turning out from two to three tons of perfectly 
pure clarified castor-oil in a day, at considerably les» cost than that 
to be had in the bazar. The Railway Workshops have constructed 
handsome carriages for His Excellency the (ommander-in-Chief, 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjaéb, and His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and their 
respective staff and servants, and fitted up a large quantity of roll- 
ing-stock. Special carriages have also been made tor the Manager, 
North-Western Railway, Traffic Manager, or Traffic Superinten- 
dent, Locomotive Superintendent, Superintendent of Ways and 
Works, for all District Officers of the Locomotive and Traffic de- 
partments, and for Military Officers. 


From the variety of the appliances used, and of the work done, 
as well as from the order and method followed, this busy factory 
presents one of the liveliest and mo-t interesting and suggestive 
spectacles that can be seen in Northern India, and it has acted 
most beneficially on the crafts of the Province. 


In the vicinity of the station, north and south of tho line, Railway 
quarters have been built for the Railway community ; and in Perecks 
them foremen, firemen, drivers, guards and mechanics are com- 
fortably iodged, with their families. There are a good Swimming- 
bath, a Railway Institute, Library, Billiard Hoom, Recreation 
Ground, Theatre and Co-operative Stores. The Theatre is com- Theatre. 
modious, and a company formed trom members of all ranks of the 
railway staff, gives entertainments to the public, which are highly 
interesting. The Co-operative branch, besides supplying groceries _Co-Opera- 
and oilman’s stores, also furnishes English clothing and other com- aaa 
modities, and makes its own bread and soda-water.* The Railway 
quarters are supplied with canal-water for purposes of irrigation, 

___ © The place used for making bread and soda-water for the Railway Co-opera 


tive Stores is the mausdleum of Shei A ~Opera- 
IL, pages 132 and 133, um of Sheikh Mohtaram. Vede Article No, 13, Chapter 
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and water from the Municipal Water-works is laid on for the use 
of the Railway people. There isa church, provided with free 
quarters" for a chaplain, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society. The church, which is about a mile from the Railway Sta- 
tion, to the south, is a c#-devant Mahomedan tomb,{ with a dome and 
recesses, and provides accommodation for 100 persons. 


The station plot encloses the mosque of Dai Anga, the nurse 
of Sh&h Jah4n, which is now used as the office of the Traffic Super- 
intendent, North-West Railway. An account of this mosque is given 
elsewhere.t 


In the plot opposite the Railway Institute, there are some other 
long barracks in which the Railway Offices, 7.¢., those of the 
Manager, Examiner of Accounts, Cashier and Superintendent of 
Ways and Works, are accommodated. 


The year 1863-64 was marked by an unprecedented transfor- 
mation in the suburbs of Lahore. For some few years previously, 
the people of the town had snffered inconvenience owing to the 
diversion of a stream in which they had been in the habit of bath- 
ing. A Municipal Committee being formed with considerable 
power of initiating schemes of improvements—one of its first measures 
was to project the introduction of a cut from the Bari Do&b Canal— 
at an expense of Rs. 40,000. The work was completed in about 
twelve months, and greatly conduced to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the town-people of all classes. Subsequently, they caused 
the ditch round the walled city, heretofore a standing source of dirt 
and unhealthiness, to be filled up. Gardens were then formed on 
the site, extending over a circuit of two miles, planted with trees 
and flowers, and intersected with walks and drives. These are now, 
in the afternoon, the favourite resort of vast numbers of the people of 
Lahore, and afford in the most convenient position a park, or rather 
boulevard, the advantages of which are highly appreciated. 


This very handsome and commodious building is situated be~ 
hind the Sadr Bazar, Anarkali, on an elevated piece of ground to 
the south-west of Ratan Chand’s serait. The style of architecture 


TE a stmetnnennas tape easements a a ia 

* Thisa hagyngoreorga gaa ag iy to the purposes of an English house, See 
Article No. 97, Chapter Ii, e 

+ This is the tomb of ‘Mahomed Saleh, Lahori, author of Amal-i-Saleh, so 
often — in _ en Vide — $7, ae II., page 205 

(de Art . 49, Chapter IL, ° 

5A hospital, known as Dav-ai-Shafa, was established at Lahore in the time 
of Mahardjé Ranjit Singh, under the direction of the brothers Fakirs Aus-ud-din 
and Nur-ud-din, the costof medicines being defrayed by the Government Dr. 
John Martin Honigberger, the Physician to the Court of Labore and Superin- 
tendent of the Gun-powder and Gun-manufactory, was entrasted with the care 
and treatment of lunatics, and jarahs, or Native sargeons, were the 
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is “Italian ;” the building hes been constructed on the most ap- 
proved sanitary principles, and forms the hospital for the Lahore 
Medical School. It is a two-storeyed structure, measuring 408 feet 
long, by 52} broad, and 46 feet high, with @ central tower of four 
storeys, 120 feet high, surmounted by adome, and four corner 
towers, of three storeys, 60 feet high. 

The main building consists of a centre, facing north and south 
and of two wings, placed parallel to the centre. 

Each wing is occupied by two large wards, one-on the upper 
storey, and the other on the lower floor, each of which is construct- 
ed for 24 patients, or 12 on each side. 

Each ward measures 115} feet long, by 224 feet wide, and is 
18 feet high ; so that its total eubic contents are 46,777 cubic feet, 
and its superficial area is 2,598 feet. 

The arrangements for ventilation are most excellent. Each 
ward has seven doors on each side, and one at each end ; each door 
measures 4 feet, 2 inches, in width, and 7 feet, 9 inches, in height ; 
so that the opening of each possesses an area of 32 square feet, 3 
inches ; and, as there are 16. doors in every large ward, the total 
amount of space for the admission of fresh air is 416 square feet. 

Access to the upper floor of the building is afforded by a stair- 
case, 12 feet in width, and quite straight, to facilitate the carriage 
of beds up and down. 

~~ The lower wards are allotted to male patients, that on the west 
side to the Mahomedans, and that on the east to other sects. 

The centre of the building is divided below into the Dispensary 
and medical store-room ; also the rooms for the examinations of out- 
patients ; of which there are three, one for medical cases, one for 
surgical, and one for opthalmic cases. There is also a room for 
the private examination of patients and the microscopical and 
chemical examinations of the products of disease. 


In the upper floor of the main building are eontained the 
general store-rooms and the wards for eye-patients, the windows 
of which are darkened with blue paper ; also apartments for the 
resident chemical clerks ; while the north verandah is rendered 
available for an operating room by the insertion into one of the 
arches of a piece of plate glass, measuring 3 feet, by 7 feet, which 
affords a clear upper light at all times of the year. 

There is also a ward for contagious diseases, separated from 
the main hospital by a wall; and consisting of a large room ven- 
tilated by four doors and a skylight above. This is used for 
severe small-pox cases and other diseases. 
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The building was designed by Mr. W. Purdon, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and constructed under the supervision of Rai Bahadur 
Kanhia Lal, Executive Engineer. The total cost was Rs. 1,58,941-3-8, 
of which Rs. 100,000 was contributed from the Imperial Revenues, 
and the rest from Loca] Funds, the Municipality of Lahore con- 
tributing Rs. 26,697. The late Viceroy, Earl Mayo, visited the 
Hospital in October 1871, and carefully inspected every part of it ; 
he was pleased to approve of the arrangements and to consent to 
its being called “the Mayo Hospital.” 

Prince Al- The necessity, for enlarging and improving the accommodation 
Wing pale for patients in the Mayo Hospital, had been long felt. It was ap- 
ae Hospi- parent that in Lahore, the capital of the Panjab, there was no 

suitable hospital for the poorer classes of Europeans and Kurasians, 

while the existing Hospital was inadequate to meet the increasing 
wants of the native community. The present hospital, named in 
honor of one of India’s most illustrious Viceroys, is not merely a 
local institution, treating as it does the sick from all parts of the 
Province, but also the centre of Medical education in Northern 
India. The good work of furnishing this accommodation was ini- 
tiated by the Honorable Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab, who ata public meeting, held on the 24th January, 
1890, in the Lawrence Hall, appealed to the inhabitants of the 
Panjéb to show their sense of loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress by raising some fitting memorial, to commemorate, in a 
parmanent form, the then approaching visit of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales to Lahore. It was suggested by 
His Honor, and cordially assented to by all present, that no memo- 
rial would be more aceeptable to His Royal Highness himself, or 
more pleasing to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Eimpress, 
who took so great an interest in any thing which tends to help the 
condition of the sick, than one which should have for its object the 
relief of human suffering and prove a real charity to many poor and 
suffering people. It was, therefore, resolved to commemorate the 
royal visit by adding a new wing to the Hospital, to be named after 
His Royal Highness, which would put the space in the Hospital 
now occupied by Europeans entirely at the disposal of native 
patients, and at the same time, provide suitable accommodation for 
the poorer classes of Europeans and EKurasians. 


The foundation stone of the Hospital was laid by His Honor Sir 
James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéb, on 14th May 
1890. The accommodation consists of three separate buildings, 
constructed on the open space adjoining the Mayo Hospital selected 
by the Government. The main block is a double-storeyed structure 
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for 28 patients, 10 being accommodated in each of the two large, 
or general, wards on the ground-floor, and eight on the upper floor, 
with as many separate rooms adapted either for Europeans or 
Natives. 


The second block, consisting of detached double-storeyed build- 
ing, is intended solely for the treatment of cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases, such as small-pox, measles, &c., and provides 
accommodation for eight patients, the rooms being lurge and airy. 


The third block is occupied as separate quarters for the : 
nursing staff of the Hospital. 


The total expenditure on the building, including cost of furni- 
ture and general equipment, was Rs. 1,08,580. 


The Albert Victor Memorial Hospital was formally opened by 
the Honorable Sir James Lyall, on Friday, the 1st of January, 
1892, being the anniversary of the assumption of the title of the 
Empress by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, the day being 
thought appropriate for holding the ceremony of the opening of 
an institution founded as a mark of loyalty of the Province to tho 
Crown. All joined with fervour in wishing Her Majesty many 
happy returns of theday. His Honor, in the course of an cloquent 
speech delivered on the occasion, alluded to the late auspicious inci- 
dent in the life of His Royal Highness with whose name the Hos- 
pital has been associated, that is, His betrothal to the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, and the assembly took the occasion of 
devoutly wishing His Royal Highness and His hetrothed many 
happy returns of the day, and a long and happy married life.* 


This new building, bearing the name of Lady Lyall, is situat- The Lady 

ed close to the Lady Aitchison Hospital and the Lahore Medical ao oo. 

College. It was constructed in connection with the Panjéb Branch Medical Sta- 

of the Countess of Dufferin Association for supplying Female Medi- hi oe 

cal aid to the women of India. In order to effect more permanent Medical Stu- 

good and to help independent institutions, this Boarding House tog i oad 
was established, where accommodation might be provided for female 
students during their training, and their wants supplied and studies 
supervised. The Institution promises to confer inestimable advan- 
tages on the female students, and is calculated to remove the 
objections that are raised to women entering ona medical career. 
The site of the house was given by the Panjéb Government, while 
ois opel Nights 6S Tate eft rina ae St 
sac cable calasiey ajesty’s subjects and is 
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Rs. 10,000 was granted from the General Fund, and a princely 
donation of Rs. 50,000 was received in April 1889 from His High- 
ness the M&hér4ja of Kashmir for the construction of the building. 


The building is designed for 16 students of the Hindustani 
class, and four students of the Assistant Surgeon, or English, class, 
and there are quarters for a Lady Superintendent and servants. 


The foundation stone was laid by the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne on 25th November, 1889. It is of polished Nowshera 
marble, and bears the following inscription :—‘ Lady Lyall 
Home for Female Students.’ This corner stone was laid by Her 
Excellency the Marchioness of Lansdowne, on Monday, the 25th 
of November, 1889. 


Countess of Dufferin Fund Panjab Branch. 


‘Special gift of His Highness Partéb Singh, Méhérdja of 
Jammu and Kashmir.’ 


The building was completed towards the end of 1890, under 
the superintendence of Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Executive Engi- 
neer, Lahore Provincial Division, and has proved a real home for 
the female students.” It has been laid out after an elegant design, 
is commodious, and answers all sanitary requirements. Efficient 
medical instruction is given to the females in the Lahore Medical 
College, and proper arrangements are made for their training. 
The proximity of the Boarding House for female students, is a 
source of convenience and strength to the institution, with which 
the name of one of the ablest of the Governors of the Province is 
associated. 

The Lahore The Lahore Veterinary School is situated close to the Mayo 
Midler Hospital. The buildings connected with theschool were constructed 
at different periods between 1881 and 1889. Originally, a tem- 
porary shed and buildings were erected in 1881-82, consisting of 
a horse hospital, a hospital for cattle, an operating shed, and a dis- 
secting room. The structures were of “Jhamp” walling, with 

thatched roofs, and cost the Government Rs. 4,4! 4. 


Additional out-houses were built in 1882-83, at a cost of 
Rs. 1,617, and a compound wall, gateway, &c., at a cost of Rs. 2,469 
during the same year. 








* In April 1800 five fomale students passed their examination, four receiving 

the Diploma of area grrengy wane Frogs rs er ranger mygh rors lager geet Hoer 

marks of any of the fomale and won the Barton Brown Memories 
in Medicine, and the Center Medal in Midwifery. 
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In 1888, new quarters, consisting of four blocks of permanent 
stables, with six stalls each, and one block of semi-permanent 
stables, with twelve stalls, together with a pavilion, were constructed, 
as well as a new Forge, Post Mortem and Dissecting Theatre 
and servants’ houses. In addition to the buildings named, the 
Committee, assembled in 1887, suggested the advisability of con- 
structing a block of quarters for 12 pupils and passed students, and 
this was provided for in the budget. These buildings were com- 
pleted at a cost of Rs. 18,629. 


The design for the forge provides four stalls for horses, con- 
veniently placed with regard to the forge, and arranged so that 
the north light may fall on the horse’s feet when raised for shoe- 
ing. 


The Lahore Veterinary School was established in 1882, “to Short hie- 
educate and turn out a class of Native Veterinariuns correspond- ea ene 
ing to the class of Native Hospital Assistants.” Before its 
establishment, the only Veterinary College existing was at Poona, 
and this was not conveniently situated to be of practical bene- 
fit in Northern India, nor were the few European Veterinary 
Surgeons in the Military Department of Government in a position 
to render efficient help towards alleviating the cruel and waste- 
fal loss of animal life in the country. In 1871, the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners urged upon the Government of India the expediency 
of affording the natives of India the means of Veterinary instruc- 
tion, and, in 1876, the Stud Commission brought the same subject to 
prominent notice. During the Afghan War of 1878-80, much 
mortality occurred among Transport animals, and Veterinary Sur- 
geons, with a staff of salutris, were placed on the main roads in the 
Panjab leading to the Khyber and Kurram Passes. A school for 
training salutris was begun at Hapdar by the General Superin- 
tendent of Horse Breeding Operations, but was transferred to Lahore 
in 1881. The present school, or college, was opened on the 3rd of 
May, 1882, with 50 students. 


The course of study in this school embraces Anatomy and Phy- Conrse of 
siology, Elementary Chemistry, and Materia Medica, Bovine Pa- regs this , 
thology and the study of other animal diseases, Equine surgery and 
medicine and practical Veterinary Surgery, as applicable to all 
domestic animals, and some technical training in the principles and ‘ 
practice of shoeing and minor operations and the mode of handling 
animals, also special teaching on the subject of soundness and un- 
soundness in horses, and form and action. There is an increasing . 
demand for the services of Veterinary Assistants, both in the Civil 
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and Military Departments, and the Local Bodies are beginning to 
appreciate their value. 


The institution is of great benefit to the residents of Lahore 
and its vicinity, and it is specially satisfactory to see that the Cattle 
Hospital is largely resorted to. The reputation which the school 
has attained is more than provincial, and frequent enquiries are 
made of the Principal regarding the terms of admission from the 
North-Western and Central Provinces and from Native States. 


Government House has been built around the tomb of Ma- 
homed Kasim Khan, (a cousin on the mother’s side of Akbar) 
who died at Lahore during the reign of Shéh Jahan, and was buried 
here. Kasim Khan was a great patron of wrestlers, and to the 
west of the present tomb he inhabited a Mohalla, or city quarters, 
and built an extensive mosque. Of the buildings of this mohalla only 
the mosque had survived the wreck of time during the reign of 
Ranjit Singh, who converted it into a magazine for manufacturing 
powder and into soldiers’ quarters. During the British period the 
Masjid became Nazul property, but it was subsequently released on 
the application of Sirdar Khan, Lambardér of Mozung, who dis- 
mantled it and sold the bricks at a great profit. The large well 
attached to the mosque, which was filled with powder, exploded 
by accident, killing two zamindars and several bullocks on the 


spot. 

Up to the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ground close to 
the tomb, was used for wrestling purposes, and the tomb was called 
the Gumbaz Kushti Wala, or the wrestlers’ dome. 


Towards the close of the Maharaja’s reign, Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, uncle of Raja Teja Singh, built around it a nice house, of 
octangular form, which was used by himself and the officers of his 
contingent. The house was surrounded by a garden, close to which 
were the barracks of troops under the command of Khushal Singh. 
On the annexation of the Panjab, the house was first occupied by Major 
Macregor, Deputy Commissioner, and then by Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The Government, having given the confiscated house of Diwan 
Hakim Rai, at Sialkot, to Raja Teja Singh, successor to the estates 
of Jamadar Khushal Singh, in exchange for this house, acquired 
a proprietary right in it, and the building was utilized as Govern- 
ment House, when Sir Robert Montgomery assumed the reins of 
Government. No part of J amadar Khushal Singh’s house now re- 
mains ; but the old tomb can still be seen in a portion of the 
lower storey of the house. The interior of the dome is now used 
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as the dining-room, and a very admirable dining-room it makes. 
The arches around it serve as recesses for side-boards, the room 
being lighted through slits in the dome. The walls are decorated 
with enamelled pottery-work, and the alcoves of the central hall 
are embellished with fresco designs. Some very fine trees grow 
in the grounds and there is a nice swimming-bath. 


The Panjab Chiefs’ College, named after Sir (‘harles Aitchison, The Aitchi- 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, is the outcome of a move- °°" “*llese. 
ment which, originating in the suggestions made in 1869, by Cap- 
tain Walter, Political Agent at Bhurtpur, took shape in the for- 
mation of the Mayo College at Ajmere, and the Rajkumar College, 
at Kathiwar. But its true origin is due to the Wards’ School 
at Umballa, established in 1864, by Sir Donald McLeod, Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab, at the suggestion made by Captain 
Tighe, then Deputy Commissioner of Umballa, which was warmly 
supported by Colonel Lake, then Financial Commissioner. After 
long discussion, the constitution of the Panjab Chiefs’ College was 
definitely settled, and statutes have been framed in accordance with 
the conclusions approved by the Committee of Chiefs and gentle- 
men who have been taken into counsel. The objects of the insti- 
tution are the education of the relatives of the Ruling Chiefs of 
the Panja&b, youths of good family, and the minors under the 
guardianship of the Court of Wards, if eligible under the statutes. 


The main College building, whichis a combination of two designs, 
(a ground plan furnished by Colonel Jacob, Executive Engineer, 
Jeypur, and an elevation by the Mayo School of Art, Lahore), 
comprises class-rooms, a library and reading-room, a laboratory; 
a play-room, a theatre, or speech-room, and office-rooms, Board- 
ing houses for the pupils have been built in blocks separate from the 
main College building, and there is a commodious house for the 
Governor and a Dispensary. The total outlay on these buildings 
was Rs, 3,85,520. 


The foundation stone was laid on 3rd November, 1886, by the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Dufferin and Ava, His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught honoring the occasion with their presence. 


Opposite the Mayo Hospital is the Lady Aitchison Hospital The Lady 
for women, established in connection with Lady Dufferin’s pro- Hospital : for 
gramme for the supply of ferale medical aid to the women of Women. 
India. The foundation stone was laid on 15th February, 1887, 


and the whole building was completed in 1889, at a total cost of 
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Rs. 62,733, exclusive of godowns, which cost Rs. 809, and a Dead 
house, which cost Rs. 651. 


The main block provides the following accommodation »— 
General ward for eight patients ; spare ward for four patients ; 
out patients’, or occasional, ward for eight beds ; waiting-room ; 
examining-room ; dispensary ; drug store; nurses’ room; Pro- 
fessors’ room, with bath-room ; matron’s quarter. 


Two blocks of special wards have been constructed under the 
same roof, and connected with the main block by a short passage, 
the accommodation in each special case ward being for six patients, 
making a total of 32 beds for occasional general cases and special 
cases. The special wards have, attached to each, a dining-room, 
the entrance to which, from the outside, is close to two cook-houses, 
provided in the rear of each block—one for Mahomedans and the 
other for Hindus. 


A range of quarters for nurses and pupils has been provided in 
the north-west corner of the enclosure, besides a range of servants’ 
houses. 


The building is enclosed by a wall, 64 feet high, on the south 
and west side, with one principal gateway, 14 feet wide, on the 
south side, immediately in front of the central entrance to the main 
block, and one door-way, five feet wide, for foot-passengers, at the 
north-west corner, for entrance from the city side. 


The Lady Aitchison Hospital for women was formally opened 
by Her Excellency the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava on 15th 
November, 1888. The Hospital was established to give mid-wives 
and Davs practical medical training, and to provide them with 
good board and lodging. The institution is doing really good 
work under the able superintendence of Dr. Bielby, and the daily 
average attendance has considerably increased. 


Before the introduction of the scheme for a water-supply, the in- 
habitants of the ancient walled city of Lahore depended on a supply 
of water from wells within the city ; but owing to the denseness 
of the population and the entire disregard of all sanitary precau- 
tions and arrangements, the accumulated filth of ages had so 
impregnated the ground that the water in the wells was utterly 
unfit for use, and to this cause the medical authorities, in a great 
measure, attributed the high death-rate of Lahore. To remove this 
great drawback, and to supply the towns-people with fresh, whole- 
some water, it was proposed to introduce a system of water-supply 
from wells sunk in the bed of the river, or in ground constantly 
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surcharged with water. The site chosen for sinking the wells was 
on the plain, on the north side of the city, which, not many years 
ago, was the bed of the river Ravi. The ground was practically 
virgin soil, free from all organic impurities, and there was, morcover, 
no chance of the plain ever being required for building purposes, 
as in heavy freshets it is flooded by the river. It waa, therefore, 
decided to place the supply wells on this plain. as near to the city 
as was consistent with every precaution for preventing contamina- 
tion by percolation through the filthy soil in and about it. Six 
wells were accordingly constructed. From these supply wells, 
which, practically speaking, have been sunk in the bed of the 
river Ravi, the water is lifted by pumps into a service reservoir, 
placed at such a height that every part of the city and suburbs 
can be supplied with water under a head of pressure, the distribu- 
tion being by cast-iron mains and service pipes. 


The pump well and pumping station are situated close to 
each other, near the supply wells. The engine-house is close to 
the pump well, oh its west side, the distance from the centre of 
the well to the outer wall of the engine-house being 22 fect; the 
engine-boilers and store-rooms aro under one roof, separated by 
walls, with door communications. It is a brick structure, 74 
feet long, and 40 feet wide, having a wrought-iron trussed roof, 
battened and covered with corrugated iron. 


The smoke stack is on the east side of the engine-house, 
about 20 feet distant from the walls, and is founded on four 
wells, filled with concrete, placed close to each other, and resting 
on the same bed of conglomerate as the engine foundations; on 
the top of the wells, at water level, a solid masonry platform, 
15:2 feet square and four feet thick, has been built, upon which 
the smoke stack, 94 feet high, has been erected. It is octagonal 
in design, and the flues are lined with fire bricks. 


The masonry reservoir. or receptacle for water from the wells 
outside the city, which were constructed in 1881, collapsed and 
became unserviceable soon after water was admitted into it. The 
masonry reservoir having been dismantled in 1883, the new one, 
consisting of four iron tanks, was constructed in its place, in 
1883-84. The iron tanks (each capable of holding 2,58,750 gal- 
lons of water) are linked together by means of iron pipes, three to 
each, and are provided with over-flow pipes towards the north 
which discharge themselves #hto the drainage pipe on that side. 


The tanks are connected with the wells outside by means of 
delivery pipes and valves on the south-side, where the valve house 
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is situated. The tanks are painted inside (both on the sides and 
on the top) with silicate paint, of a chocolate color, and the out- 
side is tarred. The roof is coated with two coats of tar, laid on 
pot, so as to fill in any interstices in the joints and make them 
water-tight. 


An enclosure wall, built of large burnt bricks, laid in mortar, 
surrounds the tanks, the space between the walls and the tanks, as 
well as the passages between the tanks, being covered with a 
wooden roof. The whole reservoir is thus completely covered and 
protected from the weather. 


The reservoir was designed by the late Mr. Leslie Clark, 
Mem. Inst. 0. B. ; but the plan was considerably modified by Mr. 
George Berkeley. It was constructed by Messrs. Cosser and 
Oo, Contractors, of Karachi, under the supeivision ot Rai 
Bahadur Kanhia Lal, aided by Messrs Wrench, Floyd and 
Bull. The reservoir wag cpened for public use by the Honorable 
Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant Governce of the Panjfb, on 
30th June, 1881; and pumping has been carried on constantly 
since that date. 


The scheme for the supply of pure water to Lahore was ini- 
tiated by Major (now Colonel) Nisbet, then Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore, while the crowning work, viz, the new reseivoir, was 
begun and completed in the time of Colonel Beadon, Deputy Com- 
missioner. The total cost was Rs 1,706,500. The works are the 
first of their kind that have been undertaken in India, and are 
calculated to be carried down to posterity as among the greatest 
works of Lahore. 


The Lahore This building is situated to the south of the Mayo Hospital. 
ores Col- T+ has been constructed on the design of the Mayo Hospital, the 
architecture being in the “Italian” style. The building is one- 

storeyed, consisting of a centre and two wings at rightangles. It 

comprises eight principal rooms as follows :—Library and office- 

room, being the large hall in the centre ; lecture-room for ana- 

tomy and instruction to Hindustani class; medical and surgical 
lecture-room ; chemical lecture-room, all in the centre ; anatomi- 

cal museum ; chemical and materia medica museum ; laboratory 

and room for meteorological instruments, in the east and west wings. 


Injecting and dissecting roomg are provided in a separate 
building, at a distance from both school and the Hospital, The 
chief characteristics of the building are the fine-dressed cornices, 


the ornamental work below the cornices, the open ornamental 
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railmgs above the roof, the ornamental parapets of the verandah 
roof, the string courses of the pillars, the white painting of the 
wood-work of the roof, the green paintings of the louvres and the 
iron works of the ornamental ridging for the library and office. 


The building was completed in 1883, in the short space of one bee ding of 
year, and cost Rs. 1,15,000. 


The Medical School was founded in 1860, with the object of Brief his- 
instructing the natives of the Panjab in medicine, it having been Colles: the 
found that the natives of Bengal, who were sent to the Panjab as 
doctors, were not so acceptable to the inhabitants of the Panjab in 
the capacity of medical men as their own fellow-countrymen were, 
and also that the Bengalis were always anxious to return to their 


home. 


Dr. J. B. Scriven was the first Principal of the School, and 
he commenced the work in October 1860, in conjunction with Dr. 
Manners Smith, Civil Surgeon, Lahore, and Dr. T. E. Browne. 
The school was originally held in the Barracks,* on the site of the 
present Government College, and the Hospital was formed in 
Raja Suchet Singh’s stable, in the Tibbi Bazar near the Taxali Gate 
of the city. 


The Telegraph Office is conveniently situated in a central part ane aL O a 

of the civil station of Anarkali, at the junction of the roads oppo- ™ 
site the Accountant General’s office. The exterior plinth and the 
whole of the superstructure is built of English size bricks, laid in 
mortar. The roof of the main rooms consists of a double layer 
of Allahabad tiling, supported on Deodar wood trusses. That of 
the side-rooms, porch and verandahs, is a lime terrace, on bricks, 
rafters and beams. The signal room has a floor of stone flags ; 
the other rooms have tile floors, both resting on a bed of six inches 
of concrete, well consolidated. 


The main rooms have light boarded ceilings, secured to the 
purlins, to keep out the heat ; and continuous ridge ventilation 
is provided by means of perforated zinc sheeting, fixed at the 
apex of the roof, between the boards and the ceiling. 


The building was completed in March 1881, at a cost of aay at of 
Rs. 42,216. ding. 


It affords accommodation fog, the signal office and two bar- 
racks for twelve signallers each. 


ee 
#* Before the opening of the Medical School, these Barrack used 
the Lahore Normal School (now in Raja Lal Singh’s Toshakhfnd in the oi city). os 
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The District has two Imperial Telegraph offices, the head 
office being at Lahore and a sub-office at Mian Mir. The Staff of 
the head office is under a Sub-Assistant Superintendent, while the 
Mian Mir sub-office is in charge of the Brigade-Major, and is worked 
by two military signallers. 


Telephone There is a Telephone Exchange at the Government Telegraph 

Exchange. office, as also at the North-Western Railway Station, with which 

certain public offices and residences of Government officers are 

connected. The Civel and Military Gazette Press is also in com~ 
munication with the Government Exchange. 


Lahore The Central Jail at Lahore, which covers an area of 33 acres 
Central Jail. Gf iond, is built on the radiating principle. It consists of two 
circles, a hospital and godowns, placed in a quadrangular enclo- 
sure, with a mud wall and ditch round it, measuring 1,614 feet in 
length, 84 feet in breadth, and 12 feet in height. The two circles, 
or rather octagons, have iron railings round them with pucca 
masonry pillars at intervals of 12 to 18 feet each, to which the 
railings are firmly secured. 


The building consists of watch-towers, European and Native 
wards, workshops, solitary cells, cook-houses, hospital ward, dead 
houses, guard-rooms, Dari sheds, press-rooms, juvenile wards, 
godowns, centry boxes, bell tower, carpenter and black»mith’s 
workshops, paper manufactory, potter’s godown., and working 
place, besides quarters for Superintendent’s office and accomma- 
dation for the private residence of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Jailor, and Native Doctor. 


The outer wall, ditch, first circle, hospital, godowns, &., and 
buildings at the gate were commenced in 1850 and completed in 
1854. The second circle was built in 1862. The Jail is capable 
of accommodating about 2,000 native and 10 European prisoners, 
and has cost in round numbers Rs. 2,00,000. 


Jail Indus- The industries carried on by the prisoners consist of the weay- 
ee ing of blankets and cloths of various kinds, paper-making, pottery, 
the making of mats and floor-cloth of cotton or grass fibres, tent. 

making, the weaving of carpets similar to those of Persia, writing 

and printing in lithography and typography. Fine carpets are 

made at this Jail, and have been exported in large numbers to 

England, France and America. The Jail also turns out excellent 

glazed pottery, and the tiled chilame and dishes made there, find 


special favor with the people. 


FEMALE PENETENTIARY. 


The Race Courses are close to the Lahore Central Jail. A 
large space is enclo-ed for the purpose. and the place becomes full 
of life during the races, Crowds of people dressed in gay costumes 
throng it from the city and the suburbs, some coming on foot, 
some in vehicles, while the influs of European visitors is gre ut. 


The Lahore District Jail is a conversion of Gola Wala Sere, 
anl was complete! in 1875-76. [Lt contains accommodation for 
G94 prisoners. and receives male prisoners of the Lahore district 
only. The prisoners carry on the asual gaol industries, a consi- 
derable number of them being employed on extiamural works, 
such as brick making, road-metalling, dc. 


This building is situated close to the Lahore Central Jail. 
The buildings are arranged on the radiating principle, between two 
circles, inside an enclosure, the outer-circle having a radius of 330 
feet, and the inner one of 75 teet, and both bemg connected by an 
open passage, 18 feet inside. The building is capable of holding 250 
native and four European convicts. The barracks for native pri- 
soners are ranged round a smaller circle, where there are one large 
and one small reservoir of water, with a well, 10 feet in diameter, 
the whole being encircled by a large circle. To the north of the 
large circle are godowns and workshops; to the south-west are 
cells for four European prisoners ; to the south are quarantine 
cells ; Superintendent’s office-room ; female warder’s rooms ; guard- 
room, matron’s house ; native doctor’s house, moharrir’s house, 
and the gateway. The enclosure wall is of pise work, 24 feet 
broad and 14 feet high, the corners of the square being rounded oft 
to a radius of 40 feet. 


The building is intended to accommodate 296 prisoners, and 
wa constructed in 1870, at a cost of Rs. 1,21,861 under the super- 
vision of Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lal. It receives female, long term, 
and life-term, prisoners from all parts of the Panjéb, and all the 
female prisoners from the Lahore district. The industries carried 
on by the convicts are sewing, knitting, carding wool, &c. 


The General Post Office is in Anarkali, near the Museum. It 
was built in 1849; but considerable additions have been made to 
it since. There are three branch Post Offices, one at the Railway 
Station and two in the city, in Moti Bazar and Lahori Mandi. 
Pillar letter-boxes have been located at various points, and they are 
cleared three times a day for the out-going mails. 
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Han” gre This building is situated in Anarkali, close to the office of 
Panjib Uni- the Director of Public Instruction, and the Department of Public 
yore: Works. It is constructed of pucca bricks, laidin lime-mortar, 
mixed with 6 to 10 per cent. of stone-lime for pillars, arches, 
moulding and cornice work. The bricks used in the pillars and 
arches and the exposed parts of the walls are large ; those for the 


rest of the work are of the usual size. 


The building is lime-plastered and whitewashed inside ; the 
outside is dressed and rubbed smooth. of a light red stone color. 
The roofs of the Senate Hall, Library and Registrar’s room are 
slated and carried over trusses of Deodar wood, having alight 
and ornamental boarded ceiling, painted white, with blue edgings. 
The window glasses are all coloured. 


The Senate Hall measures 84’—6” x 62'—10", including the 
corridor, which is 9} feet broad, and is surmounted by a row of 
arches, three at the north and south, and five at the east and west, 


The building was constructed in 1876, the cost being defray- 
ed from a donation of Rs 25,000 made by His Highness the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, and the interest accruing thereon, the donation 
having been vested in Government Securities. The following inscrip- 
tion appears on the front of the building :-— 

SENATE HALL 
GIvT OF 


HIS HIGHNESS THE NAWAB OF BAHAWALPOR. 


The building was designed and constructed by Rai Bahadur 
Kanhia Lal, Executive Engineer. 


Rattan This beautiful fountain is situated close to the Post Office, 
ro s Foun- gonth of the firm for manufacturing ice. The founder was Rattan 
Singh, deceased, Wine and General Merchant, Anarkali. 


Rattan This spacious well, also founded by Rattan Singh, is situated 
Singh's Well, +, the Anarkali Bazar opposite the office of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Panjéb. It is largely in use by the public. Ona 

slab of marble, inserted in the wall which encloses the well, is 

inscribed the founder’s name. The structure is elegant and 


imposing. «tt 

The Mayo This institution is situated j in the Anarkali gardena, 
ustriel the Museum and the Town Hall. It is built in the lgte .., 
style. The institution is known by ite preaén t desiguationy, om 
eae + ec “tar mek-ltering’ ‘oth met falta wohiicitbalir-td mA 
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MAYO INDUSTRIAL SOHOOL OF ARTS, 


Memorial in the Panjéb. The centre part of the building is two- 
storeyed, and the rest single-storeyed. The lower, or general, floor 
contains a modelling, or moulding, room, drawing and painting- 
room, room for the Principal, office-room, store-room, and two 
bath-rooms. The upper floor contains a large elementary and lec- 
ture room, 63’ x 25’. 


The building measures 155 feet in length, and 45 feet in width 
in the middle. The height of the lower floor is 20 feet, and that 
of the upper floor 28} feet to the top of the parapet. 


In the out-houses accommodation is provided for—(1), car- 
penters’ workshop, capable of accommodating 20 workmen, lathe 
benches, tool-chests, &c. ; (2), pottery and plaster kilns, &c. 


The lower floor is made of first class tiles, resting on a founda 
tion of four inches of concrete. The upper floor also consists of a 
layer of large, well-burnt square tiles, laid flat in mortar, breaking 
joints with tiles set in lime, over burgahs and plate girders. 


The flat roof covering is terraced, and consists of four inches 
of lime terrace well beaten, rlastered and rubbed smooth. 


The terrace rests on a layer of well-burnt large tiles, set in 
lime mortar, over the rafters of the roof. 


The roof covering of the upper room (Elementary School) con- 
sists of slates, 18’ x 12’ x 2", laid with an overlap of about six 
inches clear of nail holes. The slates were procured from the 
quarry at Dalhousie and are of a uniform size and colour. 


The outer cornice of the upper storey is made entirely of red 
sand-stone obtained from Delhi. The doors and windows, which are 
very handsome, are two inches thick, and the frames are secured te 
the walls with iron hold fasts and bolts. 
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Description 
of building. 


The building was designed and constructed by Rai Bahadur Coat of 


Kanhia Lal, Executive Engineer, Lahore. It was completed in 
1883, at a total cost of Rs. 43,000. 


The school was founded in memory of the late Lord Ma yo, 
with the object of reviving crafts now half forgotten and of ioe 
loping the Industrial Arts of the Province generally. The estab- 
lishment of a Shcool of Arts for the Panjéb had been talked 
of as early as 1864, when the first Exhibition of Panj&b pro- 
ducts, arts and manufacture was held at Lahore, and Mr, B, H. 
Baden-Powell, in a Hand Book on the manufacture of the Pro- 
‘wince, published by him, in 1872, referred to the establishment of 
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such a school as eseential to the improvement of the arts of 
the country. In March 1872, a public meeting was held in 
the Montgomery Hall, with the object of establishing some suit- 
able memorial to commemorate the memory of Lord Mayo, whose 
assassination had created an intense sensation throughout Hin- 
dustan, and Rs. 68,119 were subscribed. At a meeting of the 
Central Mayo Memorial Committee, held on 24th March at the 
same place to consider the best form the Memorial should take, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, in an eloquent speech made by him in Eng- 
lish and Hindustani, proposed that the money should be spent on 
building a school of industry, including appliances and fittings, and 
that Government should be asked for a grant-in-aid towards carry- 
ing out the objects of the institution, The proposal was unani- 
mously adopted. Sir Richard Temple wrote a lengthy Minute on 
the principles on which a School of Industrial Arts should be 
started, and it received the sanction of the Secretary of State on 
24th September 1874, 

The number of students on the rolls on the 3lst March 1891 
was 117 and the average attendance 94, The following are the 
three main divisions :-— 

The first is for General Drawing and Decorative Design, The 
students in this class study figure drawing ; architectural drawing 
and free-hand coloring ; pen-drawing for lithography ; modelling 
and casting. All have to pass through a course of practical 
Geometry and perspective, 


The second is for wood carving; architectural drawing &c. 
All the students of this class are fairly skilled wood-carvers, and 
their time is equally divided between carpentry and wood carv- 
ing, and architectural drawing, design in model and free-hand 
drawing. 


The third is for modelling and casting in plaster. 


The youths who join the Mayo School, are of two classes :— 
first, the sons of artisans who have an hereditary aptitude for 
industrial art, but have not learnt drawing and have received no 
general education whatever; and, secondly, students who have 
received a fair general education, but who, for the most part, have 
no opportunity of making satisfactory progress in artistic studies. 


The school is presided over by J. L. Kipling, Esq., ¢. 1. B® 








* He was Professor of the Government Art School, Bombay, args depres 
ee Secretary of State in 1874, and he arrived at 
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THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE. 


This building is situated on the Mall, Anarkali, on the high |. 
ground opposite the Presbyterian Mission Chapel. The masonry 
throughout is of the best description, faced with dressed bricks ; 
the mouldings over pillars, arches, doors and windows being in 
cut bricks. 


The principal facade is 233 feet in length, the breadth being 
G1} feet. This part is double-storeyed, the lower 18} feet, and the 
upper 17 feet in height. The wings, which have a single storey 
only, are each 166 x 51 feet by 18} feet in height. 


In the middle of the southern line is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Court-room ; and on either side of it are the English and 
Persian offices. To the left are the Assistant and Extra Assistant 
Commissioner’s Court, and to the right the Treasury office and the 
Pension Pay Office. Towards the west of the court-yard is the 
District Treasury, and to the east the District and Police Mal 
Khédna, Police Office, Nazir’s Office, the Office of the District Super- 
intendent of Police and the Courts of Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 


The floors of the upper rooms are used as Record Rooms, the 
Record-keeper’s room being above the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court-Room. 


Access to the upper floor is obtained by a masonry staircase 
in one of the rooms at the back of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court-room. The main outer cornice is of red-sand stone, pro- 
perly cut and supported on corbels of the same description. 


The area covered by the building is 32,5645 superficial fect, 
and the cost was Rs. 95,420-8-5. 


This picturesque building, with a large centre clock tower, 
is situated on an eminence to the east of the District Kutcheri and 
north of the Public Gardens. The structure is in Gothic style, 
and contains accommodation for a College, a large Examination 
and Lecture Hall, used also for Convocation purposes, and two 
large rooms, one for a Library, and the other for Models, &c. 


The College consists of twelve large class rooms, and four 
small ones, or sixteen in all, of which eight are in the lower and 
eight in the upper storey. 


By the side of the above there are again four large class 
rooms and four small ones, or cight in all, of which four are in the 
lower and four in the upper storey. The two rooms beyond, 
connected by a wide arch, are used as a Library and Model rooms, 
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while the rooms above these are used as Principal’s and Assist- 
ant Principal’s rooms, The Examination and Lecture Hall is 
55’ x 35’, with a gallery of 10 feet wide all round, access to 
which, as well as to the upper rooms and the Library is gained by 
@ masonry staircase. Access to the upper rooms of the College, 
is gained by a wide staircase, in an octagonal tower, at the north- 
west corner of the building. The connecting passages and the 
verandahs are 10 feet wide. 


The outer walls, outer face of inner verandah walls and all 
the exposed parts of the superstructure are of large, well-shaped 
bricks, carefully dressed and laid in Flemish bond, with straight 
and fine joints. The outside brick-work is finely dressed, and the 
mouldings and ornamental portions are neatly executed. 


The roof of the class rooms is made of large slates, laid with 
an overlap of eight inches, over Deodar planking, one inch thick 
resting on Deodar battens, one foot apart from centre to centre. 
The roof of the verandahs, gallery and passages is flat, and rests on 
Deodar beams. 


The building was designed by W. Purdon, Esq,, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and constructed by Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lal, at a 
cost of Rs. 3,20,537. It was commenced in 1872, and was completed 
in five years. 


The Lahore College was founded in 1864, the large Haveli of 
of Raja Dhian Singh, in the city, having, with the permission of 
His Highness the Mah&rfja of Kashmir, been at first utilized for it, 
The first Principal of the College was Dr. G. W. Leitner. 


The subjects of Instruction in the College, are :— (1) English 
language and literature ; (2) Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian ; (3) 
History and Political Economy ; (4) Mathematics; (5) Mental 
and Moral Science ; and (6) Physical Science. 

There are three courses of study as follows :— 

1.—Intermediate Course, extending over two years from the date 
of Matriculation, and embracing at least four, and not more than five 
subjects. 

2.—B, A. Course, also of two years, and embracing three or four 
subjects. 

3.—M. A. Course, of one year, in the entire field of one branch of 
literature or science. 

In connection with the College is a Library, containing about 
1,400 volumes, and a provision of Rs. 200 per annum has been 
made by the Government for the purchase of books for it. There 
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LAWRENCE AND MONTGOMERY HALLS. 


is also a well-stocked Museum of apparatus and a good collection 
of minerals, rocks and fossils, presented by the Geological Depart- 
ment of the Government, 


809 


Two Boarding Houses, one for Hindus and the other for y,,, ding: 
Mahomedans, are maintained in connection with the College ; Houses. 


but a new Boarding House on a large scale destined for the recep- 
tion of both Hindus and Mahomedans is now in course of con- 
struction. The old Presbyterian Church near the College has 
been acquired and is to be converted intoa gymnasium for the 
College. The old Dawk Bangalow, adjoining the College, is be- 
ing reconstructed as a residence for the Principal or Vice-Principal 
and new out-houses for the College are being built. The unsight- 
ly waste land behind the College compound has been levelled and 
laid out as a cricket-ground. 

The College Union Club holds weekly meetings for debates 


The Col- 


»lege Union 


at each of which one of the Professors, or Assistant Professors, Club. 


presides. Subjects of literary and practical interest are discussed at 
these meetings. The members of the Club support a Reading- 
room, on the tables of which the leading English and Indian Jour- 
nals are always to be found. In connection with the Reading- 
room, it is in contemplation to start Shakesperian readings. The 
Union Club is maintained by private subscriptions, and, with the 
amounts collected, the Club is able to hold its various athletic 
sports and play frequent matches. 


The buildings known as the “ Lawrence and Montgomery 
Halls’? are situated in the Lawrence Hall gardens, the Lawrence 
Hall fronting the Mall, and the Montgomery Hall facing the cen- 
tral avenue of the gardens, 


The Lawrence Hall was built in 1861-62, chiefly from the 
“contributions of, the European community of the Panjéb, as a 
Memorial of Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjéb, and subsequently Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, from designs by Mr. G. Stone, c. £. 


The Montgomery Hall was erected in 1866, from subscriptions 
raised from the Native Chiefs of the Panjab, in honour of Sir Robert 
Montgomery, from designs by the late Mr. J. Gurdon, c.z. The names 
of the donors are inscribed on a marble tablet in the building. 


The Lawrence and Montgomery Halls are joined by a covered 
corridor. The original vaulted roof of the Montgomery Hall having 
given indications of failure, the Government decided to take charge 
of its renewal. I¢ was accordingly dismantled in 1875, and a new 
rool, of lighter construction anddesign, substituted for it, with a 


Reading 
m, 


The Law- 
rence and 
Montgome ry 
Halls, 
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splendid teak floor for rinking and dancing. The new roof is of 
wood, overlaid with galvanized corrugated iron sheets, with an 
ornamental carved wooden ceiling, beautifully painted and fitted 
with glass windows, which have a most desirable effect. 

The Lawrence Hall measures 65' x 32 5' inside, and is chiefly 
used as an assembly room for public meetings and theatrical enter- 
tainments. The roof covering is lime terraced. It was built at a 
cost of Rs. 34,000. 


The Montgomery Hall is 106’ x 46’ inside, and is used 
for grand Balls and Darbars. The roof is constructed of galvanized 
corrugated iron sheets, with perforated ridge ventilation, The 
cost of building the Hall was Rs. 1,74,000, as follows :— 


Original cost of building with vaulted roof ... 1,08,000 
Subsequent re-roofing ana restoration, from Gene- 
ral Local Fund ... ies ‘uz gee sale 66,000 


Tota. Rs. ee» 1,74,000 


The style of both buildings is frigidly classical, but the gene- 
ral effect is not without dignity. The walls are throughout of 
pucca bricks, laid in mortar, and lime plastered inside and outside. 
The interior and exterior of the Lawrence Hall, and the exterior 
of the Montgomery Hall, are polished, and jointed in imitation of 
stone. The floors are boarded with Deodar wood, except those of 
the corridors and the small rooms attached to the Lawrence Hall, 
which are of well-burnt hexagonal tiles, laid neatly in cement. The 
doors and windows are of Deodar wood, glazed and painted. The 
roofs are trussed, with ornamental wooden ceilings underneath ; 

flat in the Lawrence Hall, and coned in the Montgomery Hall. 


Here are also the Station Library, the Tennis Club and the 
Lahore and Mian Mir Institute. A commodious Reading-room, 
leading into the corridor between the two Halls, has been lately 
constructed. The Lawrence Hall is frequently used as an assembly 
room for public meetings and theatrical entertainments. Both 
buildings are under the charge of the Municipal Committee, which 
holds them in trust for the Government. 


The buildings contain the following portraits :-—~ 


Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, K. C. B.—President of the Board of 
Administration for the affairs of the Panjab, 1849-53. Killed at 
Lucknow in 1857. Painted by J. N. Dicksee. 


John Laird Mair Lawrence, 40.8, 6.0.81, Baron Lawrense of the 
Panjdb, first Lieutenant-Govemmnor of the Pasjéb, 1859, by J. N. Diekses. 
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Sir Robert Montgomery, kKoB.,@C81, second Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjit, 1859—65, subsequently Member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council Died in January, 1888 Copy froma picture by Sir 
F. Grant, KOSI, KOB. 

Sir Donald McLeod, c B, K081, third Lieutenant Governor of the 
Panjéb, 1865-70 Killed m London by an accident on the under ground 
Railway, 1872. 

Major General Sir Henry Marion Durand,R £ , K.¢ $4, fourth Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab. Died at Tank, on the Dera Ismail Khan 
Frontier, on 31st December 1870, from injuries received by being 
crushed out of a howdah, as the elephant on which he was riding passed 
rapidly through a low gateway 

Sir Henry Davies, fifth Lieut -Governor of the Panjab, 1872 77 

Sir Robert Egerton, sixth Lieut -Governor of the Panjab, 1877 82 

Sir Charles Aitchison, K 08,1, 012, seventh Lieut -Governor of the 
Panjab, 1882 87. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, kK0B, the Major Edwardes of the Multan 
Campaign of 1849, subsequently oa Commissioner of Peshawar and 
Commissioner Umballa Died on furlough m 1869, from a shattered 
constitution, the result of years of overwork 

Mr Arthur A Roberts, cB,081, successively Commissioner, Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Judicial Commussioner, and Judge of the Chief 
Court of the Panjab (1866) and ultimately Resident of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, where he died in 1868 He 1s known at Lahore as the first 
Commandant of the Volunteer Corps, in which he took a warm interest 
and as the founder of the Reading room known as the Roberts’ Institute. 

Mr. F. Cooper, 0B, made a Companion of the Bath, for distin- 
guished services in the Mutiny, was the founder of the Delhi Institute, 
and took a prominent yart in the arrangements of the Montgomery 
Hall building. Died, as Commissioner of Lahore, on furlough, in 1869 

Brigadier General John Nicholson, o B * 

Col. Sir Wiliam Davies, KO81, Financial Commissioner, Pany4b, 
1887. 

This building is situated close to the District School, north of poet 
the District Court. The building is of brick, and the design of the lege. ? 
District School has been followed. The cost of its construction was 
Rs. 40,039, and it was completed in 1886. The Training School 
was originally held in the barracks of Hazuri Bagh, but was trans- 
ferred to the Government College building in July, 1881. On the 
completion of the present building, 1t was removed to that place. 

The Training College was established in December, 1880, 
with the object of training men for the practical art of teaching 
and school management. It differs ir its scope from the Normal 


* The porteait was unveiled by the Hen’ble Sir James Lyall, late Lisate- 
nant-Governor of the Panj4b, on lst January 1892. 


+ Painted for his friends in the Shahpur District, Panjéb, 1887. 
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Schools of the Province, which prepare students for the charge of 
Vernacular Primary Schools only, while the Trainmg College 
undertakes to train students, both in Hoglish and Vernacular, for 
the Middle and High Schools of the Province, 


The Boarding House of the College accommodates 66 students 
and is well suited for the purpose, being provided with out-houses, 
kitchens, separate quarters for Musulman and Hindu students, 
& spacious compound, with fine trees, and a well of excellent water, 
There is a Reading Room, well stocked with news-papers and pe- 
riodicals and books on Training, Natural History, Science, &c., 
from the College Library. Debates are held in the Reading Room 
once a weck. 

Physical training receives due attention, A capital cricket field 
has been formed in front of the College, and students also play 
lawn-tennis in the Boarding-House grounds to which a fine shady 
garden is attached. 

The Pan- The Punjab University is the creation of the people of the 
jab Univer- Province. It is the result of their desire for a living and growing 
me system of education. in the control and direction of which they may 

have a ehare and which will blend with the ancient learning of the 
country, and make use of its classical and vernacular languages as 
the media of instruction. The institution was at first started under 
the designation of the “ Lahore University College,” but subse- 
as pone Ae quently, or in 1869, it came to be called “the Punjab University 
Panjéb Uni- College.” The special objects of the Institution were declared by 
"ye 1569. its Statutes to be to promote the diftusion of European science, 
as far as possible, through the medium of the Vernacular languages 
of the Panjab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular 
literature generally; to afford encouragement to the enlightened 
study of the Eastern classical languages and literature, and to 
associate the learned and influential classes of the Province with 
the officers of the Government in the promotion and supervision 
of popular education, At the same time it was provided that 
every encouragement should be afforded to the study of the 
English language and literature, and that English should be 
regarded as the medium of instruction and examination in all 
subjects which could not be completely taught in the vernacular. 

Proficiency in an Oriental College, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of English, was held to bea necessary condition for 
obtaining the highest honors; but provision was at the same time 
made for duly recognising and honoring proficiency in literature 
and science in the case of those unacquainted with English, pro- 
vided such attainments were combined with a fair acquaintance 
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with the more important subjects of European education, and for 
duly recognising and honoring proficiency in English, unaccompanied 
by a knowledge of Arabic and Sanskrit. Under these Statutes the 
original University Coliege held examinations and granted certifi- 
cates in Arts, in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian, and in Law, Medi- 
cine and Engineering. 

The institution called the Panjéb University College having Constitution 
been attended with marked success, His Excellency the Gover- Univervity, 
nor General in Council was, in accordance with the wishes of a 1882. 
large number of the chiefs, nobles and influential classes of the 
Panjib, pleased to confer on it the full status of a University, 
for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination or other- 
wise, the persons who may have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of Literature, Science and Art, and for the purpose of 
conferring upon them academical degrees, diplomas, oriental literary 
titles, licenses and marks of honor. The University was formally 
constituted on the 14th of October, 1882, the Governor Gene- Patron. 
ral, for the time being, being declared to be the Patron of the Offices of 
Institution, The University was to consist of a Chancellor (who Chance tne 
was always to be the Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab), a Vice- Chancellor. 
Chancellor and a number of Fellows. to be appointed in the Fellows. 
manner prescribed by the University Act (No. XIX of 1882). 

The Honorable Sir Charles Aitchison, then Lieutenant Governor 

of the Panjab, was appointed the first Chancellor; James Broad- 

wood (now Sir James B.) Lyall, Esq., the first Vice-Chancellor, of 

the University, and Dr. G W. Leitner, the, first Registrar. The 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows of the University were 
constituted a Senate, who were empowered to constitute an Th 
Oriental Faculty and Faculties of Arts, Law, Science, Medicine and ate 
Engineering ; appoint, or provide for the appoinment of a Syndi- The Syndi 
cate and appoint a Registrar, Examiners, Professors, and Lecturers °"*™ 

The Syndicate was to be the Executive Committee of the Senate, 

with powers to discharge such functions of the Senate as might 

be entrusted to it by the Statutes, Rules and Regulations framed 

under the Act. 


An Oriental University has been combined with ar English Objects of 
University, due provision having been made for the encouragement rina 
and development of the classical and vernacular languages of the = 
country, in fulfilment of the wishes of the founders and promoters 
of the institution. 


On the right hand side of the Mall, between Anarkali and the The Law. 
Lawrence and Montgomery Halls, are the Lawrence Gardens, Phat Gar. 
ong, 
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covering an area of 112 acres. The land at present occupied by 
the gardens was a desolate wilderness in 1860, when a garden was 
laid out on a portion of it. In 1868 the portion on the further 
side of the mounds was purchased from the proceeds of the 
sale of the old Badami Bagh near the fort, and was added to it, 
Part of these grounds is uscd as a Botanical Garden, under the 
superintendence of the Agri-Horticultural Department ; part is occu- 
pied by a Menagerie ; the rest, used as a public pleasure ground, is 
held by the Municipality. 


The garden is irrigated by a cutting from the Lahore Branch 
of the Bari Doab Canal, and contains nearly 80,000 trees and 
shrubs, of 600 different species. Besides the trees usually met 
with in the regions of India, the garden contains the Chil (Pinus 
longifolia), the Australian gum tree (Eucalyptus globulus) and 


the carob tree of Syria and the south of Europe. 


The Mena- 
etie. a The Lahore Menagerie commonly known as Chirya ghar (or 


the house of birds) is replete with objects of interest and amuse- 
ment to the public. Its comprises various species of animals and 
birds from hare, bear, monkey and beaver, to leopard, panther 
and tiger and from owls, pigeons, doves and parrots to pea- 
cocks, pheasants and ducks. Several native Chiefs and Raeses have 
lately contributed large sums for the improvement of the local 
Zoological Garden and it is proposed to construct a pond for 
gold fish, the Municipality having agreed to extend pipes to the 
Lawrence Hall Gardens for the supply of fresh water.* 


Fite tts The Agri-Horticultural Gardens of Lahore issue plants and 
sf rti- seeds free, in exchange, and to Government charitable institutions. 
aes a Acclimatised seed of three varieties of American corn, viz., white 

field, yellow field and Egyptian sweet, was issued free to some 
zamindars lately ; but the result of the out-turn has not yet been 
ascertained. Acclimatised seed has also been obtained from three 

Ameri can other imported varieties of American corn, viz., Sheep's tooth, Pride 

es of the North and Smedley ; but it is too early yet to say whether 

these varieties will succeed and prove superior to the Indian kinds. 
A small plot of Georgia, Sea Island, and Garo Hills cotton has 
been grown in the gardens. 

* His Highness the Mahéréja of Patiala ihas recently presented the Lahore 
Menagerie with a pair of young ostriches which form a valuable addition to the 
eollection. The bird is very anciently known and is mentioned in the oldest of 
books, Its flesh was a common species of food even previous to the oar frien nae 


A lion and lioness have also been presented by H, H. the Nawab of 
and are in the best condition, 
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Sixty new varicties have been added to the useful class of Flowertar 
hardy summer-blooming plants. The flowers of the new varieties 
are very much larger, brighter and more varied in color than the 
old kinds. Some new and superior varieties of single flowered 
Hibiscus have been also added to this class. 


Among the hot weather annuals may be mentioned the Hot weather 
camelia flowered balsams, which usually last to December until Annuals, 
cut off by frost, and the achimenes, of which there are several 
good varieties, and which make a fine display during the rainy 
season. 


Among this class may be mentioned the anthirhinums, cin- Coldweather 
. . , Annuals. 
nerarias, pansies, phloxes, petunias and double stocks, also ranun- 
culus, tritoinas, and other winter-blooming bulbous plants. The 
bloom of amaryllis is very handsome, and the camelias flower well, Amaryllis. 
and add greatly to the attraction ot the conservatory. The chry- Cheysath 
santhemums are fairly good, and enliven the garden for several mums. 
weeks, at a time when other flowers are very scarce. There is a 
very good display of orchids of various kinds, chief among them Orchids. 
being several kinds of dendiobeum. 


The soil of Lahore is unsuited for the propagation of European European 
apple and pear trees, which properly belong to a hill climate; and apple ni ais 
an orchard having been established at Mahasu near Simla, over 
which the agricultural department of the Province has partial 
contro}, it is not intended to cultivate these any longer at Lahore. 


European figs, though slower in growth thau the Indian or Figs, Ku 
Cabul varieties, continue to do well, ropean. 


The garden contains Malta Orange trees and the Italian and  Ozanges. 
Batavian pumeloes. There are a Mahogany tree, and an Erythroxy- 


Pumelo, 
lon Coca, with several seedlings. 


In the fruit-nurseries are fine grafted mango trees, and special} Grafted 
care is taken to prevent their destruction by frost. All plants Mango tiees. 


which require protection, are carefully accommodated in a Hot- 


; Hot-house. 
nouse, 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission, established at Lahore in Methodist 
1881, is connected with the “South India Conference” of the oo 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America (United States), The 
Mission is self-supporting, and has for its object to “ push forward 
a vigorous evangelistic advance through an English-speaking 
Church.” The efforts of the Mission are at present confined to 
teaching, and there are no schools attached to it. 
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4 roth John’s The institution known as St. John’s Hostel, or the Divinity 


Zenana Mis- 
sion Schools. 


Nowlakba 
Boarding 
School. 


School, is situated in the premises called Maha Singh’s garden, 
near the Mayo Hospital. The garden was purchased by the late 
Rev. T. V. French, a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and afterwards first Bishop of Lahore, from Bhai Sawaya Singh, 
son of Maha Singh, a K4rdar of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh, in Rawal- 
pindi. The institution was founded by the late Bishop, in 1876, 
with the object of training Christian Natives of this and the 
neighbouring Provinces as clergy and catechists.* 


The buildings consist of the Principal’s house, chapel, library 
and class-room, native clerical teacher's house and quarters for some 
25 students, married and unmarried, grouped round three courts, 
The most conspicuous and ornamental object among the college 
buildings is the Gordon Memorial Chapel, built in memory of the 
late Rev. G. M. Gordon (once on the teaching staff of the School), 
It is built of red brick, in a Saracenic modification of the Northern 
Italian Style. The late reverend gentleman left a legacy towards 
building a college chapel, and this, with a testimonial fund, raised by 
his friends to his memory, has sufficed to cover the cost of building. 


The institution was primarily intended for Divinity students, 
but it now receives also other Christian youths who are studying 
in various schools or colleges in Lahore. The Hostel is the pro- 
perty of the Church Missionary Society. The Divinity students 
receive scholarships, which are provided out of private funds, 


The Hostel is in charge of two Missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Rev. H. G, Grey, M.a., and the Rev. F’. A. P. 
Shirreff, who also teach the Divinity students. It has a consider- 
able theological library, containing several thousand volumes. 


The course of instruction for the Divinity students comprises 
Holy Scripture, Christian Doctrine, Church History, the English 
Prayer Book and the Principles of Divine Worship and Christian 
Evidences, with practical training in reading and preaching, and 
(in a few cases) Hebrew and Greek. 


At Nowlakha, on the road leading from the Railway Station 
to Government House, is the Boarding School for the better class 
of Native girls. It was established in 1873 by the “ Indian Female 
Normal School and Instruction Society,” an institution connected 
with the Church Missionary Society. The object of the school is 


ds called Maha Singh’s garden were purchased on the 5th of 
erates {e70, and & Divinity School was opened on the 2lst of November 1870, 
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to train Native Christian girls as teachers, and to impart a sound 
English and Vernacular education to girls whose parents are in- 
clined to pay ona moderate scale. The school is under a Lady 
Superintendent, with a staff of one English Indy assistant, a 
European Matron and a Munshi, and, being in receipt of a grant- 
in-aid, is inspected by the officers of the Educational Department, 
The school is supported by the parent society in England, as well 
as by subscriptions raised in this country and fees levied from the 
parents of the girls who attend it. : 


Besides the Boys’ High School and Middle Schools maintained 
by the Mission College, there are eighteen Primary Schools tor 
non-Christian girls in the city, conducted by Christian ladies, in 
which Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi are taught, besides 
needle-work of various kinds acd knitting. The ladies also visit 
the Zananas. 


The new and commodicus building of the Panjéb Religious 
Book Society is situated in the Anarkali Bazar. It was estab- 
lishe1 in 1863, in connection with the London Religious Tract 
Society, with the object of supplying the public with religious 
tracts and books in the English and Vernacular languages. The 
demand for the Society’s books ison the increase, Several colpo- 
teurs are engaged in Lahore and other stations of the Punjab, in 
the sale of tracts and books of this society, which is liberally 
supported by public subscriptions and donations, 


Opposite the Government College, to the west, and close to 
the District Court, are the premises of the Lahore District School. 
The school was established on the 15th of April 1860 and located 
in Raja Dhian Singh’s Haveli, in the city, the first Head Master 
being the late Mr. J.C, Beddy. The school had two departments, 
the upper and the lower. In the upper the sons of the Raises of 
Lahore and its neighbourhood were taught, while in the lower 
instruction was given to the sons of other people. The spacious 
Haveli was most courteously placed at the disposal of Government 
by the owner, the late Mahfraja of Kashmir, and was vacated at 
His Highness’s request, after 21 years’ use. The school was then 
temporarily removed to another locality in the city until the 
present building was complete, The school is divided into Primary, 
Middle and High Departments; and a Boarding House for 
students from the out-stations is attached to it, 
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The Lahore Normal School is held in a large Haveli inside 
the city, known as the Tosha Khana of Raja Lal Singh, in Moti 
Bazar. The school dates from the firat establishment of the Educa- 
tional Department in the Panj&éb in 1856, Its original object 
was to train teachers for Vernacular schools of all grades, but 
since the establishment of the Central Training College in 1881, its 
business has been confined to the training of teachers for the 
Vernacular Primary Schools. 


The subjects of examination are the same as for the Middle 
School Examination in Vernacular, with the addition of the method 
of teaching and school management. The school is under the 
control of the Principal of the Central Training College. The 
students continue to reside in the chambers of the Hazuri Bagh, 
which they have occupied for many years.* 


The Central Lunatic Asylum for the Panjab is situated in the 
premises known as Lehna Singh’s Chaoni, on the north of the 
Amritsar road, and out-flanked by the Railway Station and barracks. 
The building was originally used for flax experiments, then as a 
Thaggi Jail, and subsequently as barracks for a mounted police 
force. It comprises five large walled courts, with dwellings on the 
side of each. One of the enclosures is used for the general male 
ward, a second for a female ward and hospital, a third for some 
male lunatics, workshops, and a Hospital. The fourth serves as a 
place for the detention of criminal lunatics, and the fifth court is 
used as a garden. 


The Lunatic Asylum was founded in 1849, under the Board of 
Administration, and placed in the charge of Dr. Hathaway, the 
Residency Surgeon, who was succeeded by Dr. Smith in 1852, and 
Dr. Scriven in 1870. Before annexation, or during the regency 
of Mahéréja Dalip Singh, an asylum for lunatics also existed 
at Lahore. It was founded by order of Major MacGregor, the 
Director of Police at Lahore, at the suggestion of Doctor Honig- 
berger, a German adventurer and the State Physician. 


During the British period, the Lunatic Asylum was established 
in the buildings at present occupied by the Department of Public 
Works and the office of the Director of Public Instruction ; but 


* Normal School will shortly find quarters in the Central Train- 
ing BC halenr ie when the Model School asses Mavs been amalgamated with 


those of the Municipal Board School. 
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in 1861, the inmates of the Delhi Lunatic Asylum, having been 
removed to Lahore, and the place being insufficient to accommo- 
date all the lunatics, they were removed to the present building in 
1863. 


The Lunatic Asylum is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon 
of Lahore, who acts as its Superintendent. 


This School is attached to the Central Training College and is TheCential 
situated in the same locality with it. It was established in 1883, eae 
with the object of affording the means of practical training for 
students in the art of teaching. All the classes of a Primary 
and Middle Anglo-Vernacular School are comprised in it. Students 
of the Central Training College have to teach the Model Schuol 
classes for a certain time each day, and they are also required to 
attend it once a week, simply to watch the masters teaching then 
classes. 


The Law School was originally established by the Anjuman-i- - The law 
Panjab, Lahore, in 1868. No University examinations in Law weie 
held up to 1874, and candidates for admission as Pleaders weie 
examined, in pursuance of the rules framed by the Judges of the 
Chief Court under the Legal Practitioners’ Act. In that year the 
examinations were made over to the Panjfib University College, 
and the position of the Law school was thus recognised in a practical 
and efficient manner. Preliminary Examinations-in-Law are now 
held, and certificates granted for first and Final Examinations in Law. 
The number of students on the Roll of the Register for the ycar 
1390-91 was 65. The results of examinations during late years 
seem to be satisfactory, in view of the very high percentage of 
pass-marks required by the University. 


The statue of Lord Lawrence, opposite the Chief Court on the Monument 
new Mall, is made of bronze. It is in standing posture with a pen in lei aaa 
one hand and sword in the other, and is placed on a square of Now- 
shera stone. The place abounds in architectural monuments of 
modern times, and the presence of this picturesque monument has 
contributed materially to the attractiveness of the scene. 


This beautiful monument stands on the old Mall, east of the The Monu- 
Government Secretariat Orfice. It is of marble, placed on a square ae ae 
of red-sand stone, and is surrounded by iron railings, the entrance /° 
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to which is to the east. The following is the inscription on the 
monument :— 
In remembrance of one whom we loved. 
DONALD FRIELL McLEOD, x. co. s. 1, 


Lieutenant Governor of the Panjéb, born 6th May, 1800, died 28th Novem- 
ber, 1872. ‘* The Lord knoweth them that are His ” 


Pigg This handsome and imposing mosque, built by Mian Karim 

Bakhsh, Bakhsh, Contractor, Public Works Department, and a man of much 
public spirit in Lahore, is situated close to the New Water-works 
Reservoir. On the outer gateway, to the south, are inscribed the 
following pasages and verses, on slabs of marble. 


OUTER GATHWAY. 


piys cslblly rat piyS auld 5S 
Shy SWS Sdqre Shs d yy pro 


‘* By the Grace of God, Karim Bakhsh built, in the name of God, this mag- 


nifivent mosque. 
The mind of Sarwar said for the foundation of this venerable'place of worship : 


—This superb mosque has been built.” 


INNER GATEWAY. 
BU) Nye Slivaee QUIS) SID SO Lal 
mat ply LE SS Se cere! gy] 
camel etal gh A& Apres ym 399 
cen SN eT y ptmen cpily Sle 
“The most excellent of theecitals is—‘‘ There is no God but God, and Mu- 


hammad is the Prophet of God.” 
‘¢ This house of God that has been founded by Karim Bakhsh, 
Shall serve as a sufficient means for his forgiveness on the day of resurrection 
I searched for the date of foundation, and the mysterious voice came : 


_-This edifice, built by Karim, is holy.” 
1308 A, H. (1885 A. D.) 
The mosque The beautiful mosque of Sirdar Khén is situated in Mozang, 
Khén, a in the environs of Lahore, where there are many houses of Euro- 
pean residents. Sirdar Khén was Lamburdar of this village, but 
died while the mosque was still in course of construction. A great 
portion of the mosque is complete, and the architecture may be rec-~ 


koned an ornament worthy of Lahore. 
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anna Bhe- =‘ The niches in the three side walls of the building known as 
Sawan Bhadon,* towards the southern extremity of the third 
terrace, were all of marble which was carried away by the Sikhs 
during the time of anarchy that preceded the establishment of the 
Sikh Government, The marble niches to the south, however, 
still exist. 


stg Khwab- The Khwébgdh, or sleeping apartment of Sh&h Jahén, 
is situated to the west of the garden of Fyz Bakhsh, as the first 
terrace is called. In this Khwdbgdh there was a cistern of green 
agate, but it was removed by the three governors of Lahore, and 
the stone sold in the bazars of Lahore. The three governors 
also took out the copper of the fountains and sold many maunds 
of it to the braziers of the city. 


pane ae , The large well, Béra Hutta, to the west of the Khwdbgah 
immediately outside the garden wall, noticed before, is so called 
because it can be worked by twelve Persian wheels. The well 
is quite extraordinary, and from its enormous size more resem- 
bles a tank than a well. The circumference exceeds 200 feet and 
the depth is very great, In the time of the Emperors, a grating 
of iron was fixed at some depth below the surface of the water 
with the object facilitating the picking out of the earthen pots 
(Zinds) with which water is drawn, and other articles whick might 
chance to fall into the well. This grating, which must have 
been of considerable dimensions, does not now exist; but the 
jron hooks, by which it was suspended, can still be seen at inter- 
vals all round the well inside, a little below the surface of water. 


The original gates of the garden exist on the west and east sides 

Original #2 the lowest or third terrace, but of these only that to the west is 
gateways. in use at present ;the other, to the east, is bricked up. The door- 
way, towards the south of the first terrace, on the grand trunk road 
to Amritsar, is recent, and was opened in the commencement of 
the British period by Major Macgregor, Deputy Commissioner. 
It was originally the Khwdbgdh, or sleeping apartment of the 
jadies of the royal Harem. South of this Khwdbgdh, on the side 
of the Amritsar road across it, were splendid palaces of the royal 
ladies. The quarter was known as Khawdepura. The passage 


Khawaspura, 








* A kind of lattice work representing the rains of the Hindi months, Sawan 
and Bhadon (corresponding with parts of July and August. ) 
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from Khawfspura, to the garden of Farah Bakhsh, was by two 
gates, one to the west, the other to the east. The foundations of 
Khawfspura were extensive and existed until lately, but they 
were dug out, and the bricks sold in the time of Colonel Nisbet, 
Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 


The Farah Bakhsh was reserved for the royal ladies, who The Farah 
used it as their pleasure ground. Between this and the second ae 
terrace was a partition wall of marble fret-work of the height of 
@ man, which served asascreen. This marble wall of fret-work was 
of exquisite beauty, and marks of it can be still seen at the northern 
extremity of the first terrace, where now exist only railings of red 
sand-stone. It was death to pass the screen, and the passage was 
guarded by Armenian and Tartar scldiers. Only eunuchs and lady 
visitors found access toit. According to Manouchi’s description of 
the Harem, each lady had her own bard of damsels, who sang, 
played on musical instruments and danced. 


The king gave audience in the second and third terrace, and The Fy7 
here the Omerahs and princes of the royal blood assembled to pay Bakhsh 
homage to His Majesty, and take part in the festivities of the 
day. 


As has been narrated in the Second Chapter, the garden suffer- 
ed much at the hands of rapacious invaders and Sikh free-booters, Ranjit Singh 
as well as the Sikh rulers, It was reduced to such a ruinous con- Testores the 
dition at the commencement of Ranjit Singh’s reign, that the 
reservoirs were all filled up with earth, and, the whole land having 
been ploughed up, cultivation was carried on at the place, The 
Méahéraja, although he divested it of much of its marble and 
other valuable stone, restored the garden. 


The royal Bath-rooms were thoroughly repaired and put into 
order by Mabéraja Sher Singh. 


A good idea of the former magnificence and picturesqueness of 
the Shalim&r may be formed from the fact, that it was situated in 
the midst of thriving and luxuriant gardens, the property ofthe rp gy at 
Court nobility. Thus, to the south, across the Amritsar grand trunk Bagh. 
road, was the Indyat Bagh, and farther south of it was the Angurt Bagh, ey 
Bagh. Remnants of these gardens still exist. 


To the north was the Mahtdbi Bagh, which, has been sold Mahtabi 
by auction by the Government and become the property of Mian —_ 
Ch&nan Din, of the Baghbénpura Mian family, A Bdéradart and a 

tank of this garden still exist, and traces of fountains of water and 

water courses are visible to this day, 


Royal Bath- 
rooms, 
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/ pate Golabl To the west was the Golébi Bagh, belonging to Sultin Beg, 
@ cousin of the son-in-law of Shéh Jahé&o, the gateway of which 
still exists on the road to Shalimér,* 


aoe To theeast of the garden was the garden of Prince Déré Shekoh 
f called the Biégh-i-Dard. It was embellished with a Barddari, 
a tank and fountains of water, but these have all disappeared now. 
Méhéraja Sher Singh gave this garden to Diél Singh Majithia, 
a Sirdar of his Court. His son, Sirdar Didl Singh, demolished 
the buildings, and sold the bricks. Ten acres of the land of this 
garden are now held in proprietory right by Maulvi Zahur-ud- 
din, Pleader, Chief Court, Panjab, a member of Baghbéopura 
family. 


DMP achisi Of the other gardens of the Moghal period may be mention- 

Dilkusha, © the garden of Nur Jahdo, across the Ravi, noticed in the works 

of Jahfngir’s period as the garden of Dilamez, or Dilkusha, where 

os the maucoleum of that Emperor ; the garden of Mirza 

Kamrén, on the banks of the R&vi, now in ruins, of which only the 

; summer Goues, known as Turgah, remains; the garden of ‘Ali 

| Mardén Khan, called the Nau Lakha, and the gardens of Mahabat 

Other gar- Khén, south of the Shalimgr. Of the numerous other gardens of the 

dens. time of the Moghals, many of which have been noticed in Chapter 
I of this work, no trace now exists. 


The Stkh Period. 

The Ahli- he environs of Lahore were, during the Sikh time, noted for 
walia garden. the fertility of their gardens, but few belonging to that period are 
now left, and of these fewer still are properly looked after by their 
present owners, The buildings of the Ahluwalia garden, near 
Nau Lakha, were destroyed by the heavy rains of 1875, and the 
garden, which was treated as part of the Nau Lakha garden of 
*Ali Mardan Khan, is now neglected. The land attached to it is 

under cultivation, and few of the fruit trees remain. 


The garden The garden of Jamadar Khushal Singh is in tolerably good 
e — *r condition. The Samadh cf Ram Singh, son of Khushal Singh, 
Bingh. is situated in this garden. 


ae The garden of Rajé Teja Singh, in the village Khui Mirfn, 

het Teja a mile and a half from Lahore, is a splendid garden with a sum- 

= mer-house, numerous fruit trees anda canal. I¢ has been well 
looked after by Rajé Harbans Singh. 





* Vide Article No, 14, page 134 supra, 
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The garden of Rajé Dind Nath, on the old road to Shalimér, ; Paling higher 
close to the tomb of Ghore Shih, was once unrivalled for its Néth. 
beauty, fertility, and elegance, It was the old place for Hindu and 
Mohamedan garden parties, and the popular resort of all classes of 
people for enjoying the company of friends. It is furnished with 
reservoirs of water, tanks, splendid summer-houses and build- 
ings for the accommodation of visiturs. Being, however, neglect- 
ed by the present owner, it has ceased to be the rendezvous of the 
people. 


The garden of Diwan Ratan Chand, outside the Shah ’Almi The garden 
gate, isa place of great interest. It is furnished with pictur- Ratan Chand. 
esque buildings, elegant reservoirs and fountains of water and luxu- 
riant walks. There are numerous fruit trees, and the garden is in 
a most flourishing condition. The credit for keeping the garden in 
such a thriving condition is due to Lélé Bhagw&n Das, son of the 


deceased. , 


The garden of Bhai Maha Singh, outside the city, was the The garden 
most luxuriant of its kind in the time of the Sikhs. Peuple Singh. one 
took great pleasure in visiting it, and the founder was obliging, and 
received all comers courteously. It was furnished with fountuins of 
water which were kept in full play, and the walks of the garden, 
combined with the ample foliage of the trees, rendered it a place of 
great attraction. Sawaya Singh, the descendant of Maha Singh, 
sold the garden to the Christian Missionaries, who have kept 
it in good order, and established a College bere.* 


The Badémi Bagh, to the north of the fort, was the old pub- The Badé- 

lic garden of the station at the commencement of the British pe- ™ 36 
riod, and English geatlemen and ladies resorted to it for pur- 

poses of refreshment and recreation in afternoon-time. A band 

played and entertainments were held at the place. The garden was 

under the management of Mr. Henry Cope, Editor of old Lahore 

Chronicle newspaper. In subsequent times it lost its importance, 

and the public gardens on the old mall became the place of re- 

creation. These were, again, superseded by the Lawrence Gardens, 

which are, now the place public of recreation. 


¥ The Badémi Bagh was founded by Méh4raja Ranjit Singh. snahzéai 
The place owed its name toa certain Mahomedan princess, called Gu! Badém, 
Gul Badém (or the flower of almond), whose mausoleum stood 


© The Divinity College. 
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between the Masti and Sheron Wala gateways Badami Bagh is 
now the first station on the Peshawar line of Kailway. No traces 
of the garden now exist. 





+ My authority for this statement is Fakir Syad Qamr-ud-din, Khadn Bahadur, 
yaaiaey Magistrate, Lahore. He informe me, on the authority of his 
learned father, Fakir Aziz-ud-din, that the mausoleum of Sahahzadi Gul Badém 
was entirely a structure of pure marble decorated with inlay work of exquisite 
beauty akir Aziz-ud-din saw this mausoleum, butit was aac down by the 
Sikhs, and no traces of it now exist. Kanjit Singh gave the garden the name 
Buddmi Bagh, after the name of this princess. 


CHAPTER III. 


LAHORE. 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


(The Modern Period.) 


Taat Lahore is quite different to-day from what it was thirty 
years ago, is evident ‘o even the most superficial ubserver. For 
a long time after arnozation in 1849, nothing was observable to the 
south-east but a vast expanse of uneven ground, studded with 
crumbling mosques, domes, and gateways; huge mounds of old 
brick-kilns, and shapcless masses of ruins. The invasions of Nadir 
Shéh and Akmad Shih, resulting in the dismemberment of the 
Mohamed: soverzignty in the Panjab, the persecution by the 
local Governors of the Hindu subjects (particularly the Sikhs) and 
the retaliatory measures adopted, in their turn, by the latter, eom- 
pleted the work of dertructian aud devastation everywhere .u the 
Panjab, and the capital was no exception to this rule.* 


Sir (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, writing as Chicf Com- 
missiorvs of the Panjib in 1852, said of the suburbs of Lahore 
“ Fow suburban localities could be found in any province present- 
ing such peculiar sanitary difficulties as the vicinity of Jahore. 
The ctation of Anarkal’, 1. its adjuncts, is scattered over an 
area cf several cquare milk, over which extend the ruin of rof 
onc but of several successive cities of various cras and various 
dynaeties. The surface of this extraordinary plain is diversified by 
motnds, kilns, bricks, stones, broken masses of masonry, decaying 
structures, hullows. excavations and all the debris of habitations 
that have pissed away. The soil is sterile, and impregnated with 
saltpetre, but the ground is interspersed with rank vegetation, and 
though generally arid, yet from its undulating nature, possesses an 
unfortunate aptitude for the accumulation of stagnant water.’+ 


* The Hindus never recovered their independence through seven and half 
centuries of Mahomedan rule, until the Sikh confederacies, or mi¢/e, developed 
themselves into a power in the Panjab. Lahore was generally governed by vice- 
voys, or Ndzima, who exercised absolute authority, 


t ‘* Selections from the records of the Government of India, (Foreign Depart- 
ment), for the years 1851-52 and 1852-53, relating to the administration of the 
Panjab Territories,” The ‘‘ ruins of several successive cities,” mentioned by 
Sir John, have clear reference to the old inhabited quarters of the city of Lahore, 
which, as_I have shown in Part II, were destroyed on the collapse of the Mahv- 


medan rule and the ascendancy of the Sikh Misls, or confederacies, in the Pan- 
jéb.—See pages 92 to 97 supra, ° Teen sas 
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Fortunately for the country and its people, times have now 
changed. Where desolation and ruin marked the surface of the 
land, luxuriant vegetation thrives, picturesque, public and private 
edifices have risen, and gardens and plains, intersected by canals and 
metalled roads lined with shady trees, afford indubita ble testimony 
at each step, to the beneficent influence of a settled Government 
and good order, to the progress made in the works of art and to 
the peace and prosperity enjoyed by the inhabitants, New works 
have taken the place of old ones ; but such of the latter have been 
generously preserved as deserved protection on public grounds, 

The whole of the eastern portion of the station, extending for 
three miles, to the Lawrence gardens and Government House, is 
now known as Donald Town, from Sir Donald McLeod, late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjéb, The shops of European merchants, 
and traders flourish here. This growing suburb is connected 
with Anarkali by a broad road called the Mall, north of which, 
separated by a desolate tract, is the Panjab North-Western Railway 
Statiun, surrounded by a colony of houses, chiefly belonging to 
Railway employes. The quarter in which this colony is situat- 
ed, is known as Nowlakha. The whole of this locality, together with 
the Donald Town, as far as the Shalimér and the Mian Mir, formed 
portion of the ancient city, and it affords still a vivid idea of the for- 
mer size of the capital of the Panjéb. South of the Mall lie the 
suburbs of Mozung, where there are many European residences. 


To the south of the city, connected with the Lahori Gate by a 
wide street, is the station of Anarkali, which derives its name from 
a tomb,* so called, close to the Panjéb Government Secretariat 
office, formerly the Residency. In the time of Mahéréja Ranjit 
Singh, the place was used as the lines of regiments and battalions 
under the orders of the French officers in the employ of the Sikh 
Government. When, in 1799, Ranjit Singh first entertained the 
idea of making himself master of Lahore, and with that object 
came to the suburbs of the city, at the head of a force, bringing 
with him his enterprizing mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, he located his 
troops in Anarkali.t After the annexation, the British troops occu- 
pied Anarkali; but, in 1851-52, the place was abandoned as a can- 
tonment, being considered unhealthy for the location of troops. 


* For an acoount of this tomb see Chapter II, Article No. 69, page 186 supra. 
+ Vide my History of the Paujiéb, page 350, 
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THE HASLI CANAL. 


At a distance of three milos to the east of the Civil Station, and 
Seven miles from the fort of Lahore, aro the cantonments of Mia” 
Mir, the Military head-quarters of the Lahore Division. The plain 
was originally treeless and dreary ; but it now looks green, in conse- 
quence of the canals that intersect it, and the trees planted along the 
avenues. Mian Mir has two Railway stations, one to the east, on th® 
Lahore and Delhi line and the other to the west, on the Lahore 
and Multén line. The garrison of Mian Mir consists generally of 


Batteries of Royal Artillery, a Regiment of British Infantry, one of 


Bengal Cavalry and Native Infantry and Panjéb Pioneers. 


The detachmonts of Royal Artillery and European and Native 
Infantry are supplied to the Fort of Lahore from Mian Mir. 


The Catholic Chapel, considered the most beautiful in the 
Panjab, ir in Mian Mir. 


¢ About five miles from Lahore and midway between the Can- 
stonment and the city, flows the asli canal, constructed by Ali 
| Mardén Khan, the famous engineer, by command of the Emperor 
Shéh Jahan, in 1633 A, D. The canal formerly supplied water to 
the fountains and gardens of the Royal pleasure grounds at Shali- 
mfr and the conservatories near Lahore. The Omerahs and moro 
influential persons, whose lands and gardens wero situated along its 
.ourse, were allowed to irrigate them from this chunnel. The sight 
of running water and of the dense foliage of trees, the rich and luxu- 
riant vegetation and the many pleasure grounds and gardens inter- 
vening between the Shalimfr and the Imperial city, enabled the 
old Moghal nobility of Lahore to retain those impressions of the 
picturesque which the followers of Baber had brought from the 
fertile valley of the Oxus. When the Sikhs acquired the sovo- 
reignty of the Panj&éh, a branch of the F/usli was carried on to 
Amritsar, to supply water to the sacred tank of tho Sikhs at that 
place. Its width varied from fifty to fifteen feet and its depth 
from seven to two feet. The channel was widened and the bank 
strengthened in 1851-52. The &usli now feeds the great Bari 
Doab Canal, and is under the same management as that useful 
work. 
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The population of the city of Lahore and its suburbs, included The popu, 
within Municipal limits is, according to the Census of Febraary 1891 ton. 


1,59,597, of whom 92,835 are males, and 66,762 females. In 1881 
the population was 1,38,878,* and in February 1875, 1,28,441,f 
showing an increase of 20,719 in ten, and of 31,156, in sixteen years, 





® Town 97,208, Suburbs 41,670, Total 1,838,878, 
+ Town 92,035, Subu:bs 36,406, Total 1,28,441, 
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Lahore stands eleventh in order ofarea, and, with its suburbs, second* 
in order of population, among the thirty-one districts of the Province. 


Mian Mir has a population of 17,257, of whom 11,875 are 
males, and 5,382 females. 


The total population of Lahore and Mian Mir is as follows :— 


Municipality eo. 1,59,597 
Mian Mir.. ‘is 17,257 
Total Sats -- 1,76,854 

The population according to religion is classified as below :— 
Hindus oa eee eee wee ase eee Vegves 
Sikhs sad eas ‘hs 7,306 
Jains bes ma Sai asa 339 
Mussslmane Ses iia a es 1,02,280 
Christians... ie = es iP 4,697 
Parsis Pes os ‘as ons 132 
OWsB eas bos eae 14 
Others a eae aed 9 
Total ... -. 1,76.854 


The climate of Lahore is considered superior to that of the 
average of Indian towns. The country is situated in a modium 
degrec of latitude, in tho same parallel with Northern Africa and 
the American States and possesses every variety of climate, both of 
the tropical and temperate zones, and capabilities of growing every 
description of produco. For four months of the year the heat 1s 
excessive, the thermometer ranging up to 105° in the chade. As 
in almost all other parts of the Panjab, the most unhealthy sea- 
sons of the year are September and October. From November to 
Murch, tho climate is healthy and delightful, and December, Janu- 
ary and February are pleasantly cold. ain falls more frequently 
now than during the Sikh period, in consequence of the increase of 
vegetation. The periodical rains fall in July and August, buta 


“large proportion of rain also falls in the cold weather. The dust 


storms before the rainy season are not so oppressive as in the 
desert districts to the south, bordering Bikanér. 


The only mineral production of any value in the district of 
Lahore, is Kankar, or lime-stone gravel, used for metalling roads 
and manufacturing lime. Kallar, Rori is collected from old sites and 
is carried to the fields by carts, to serve as a top-dressing for wheat 
crops. Saltpetre is obtained from the soil collected from the sites 
of old villages, called Theh, which is boiled in water in large iron- 
pans made for the purpose. 


The indigenous trees of the district are :—Tho Kikar, or Babul 
(Acacia Orientalis or Acacia Arabica), a hard wood, planted generally 


* The population of Delhi, according to the Census of 1881, is 1,93,000. 
Lahore thus stands second in order of populations; Amritear (1,36,000) third ; Pe- 
shawar 63,000 fourth : Umbalia (79,000) fifth ; and Multén (74,000) sixth. 
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around cultivated fields, and used largely for agricultural imple- 
ments and char coal ; Mulberry (Slorus Indica), and Faras (Tamarix 
Orientalis), both inferior woods, used chiefly for the frames of cots ; 
Seris (Acacia Sirissa), used as beams for houses, and for making oil- 
presses ; the palm tree, grown in alluvial tracts ; the Auril (Caphe- 
ris Aphylla), a light green tree, with few leaves ; Wan ; Jand 
(Orosopis Spicig era), best forfuel ; Phulat, used for agricultural pur- 
poses ; Amb (Afangv), the fruit of which is sodelicious and sweet ; 
Shisham (Dalbergia Si su), most valued and extensively used for build- 
ing purposes, furniture, cart-wheels and yokes ; Bakden, or Dharek 
(Melia Sempervirens), used os rafters for native houses, being not 
liable to attack by white ants; Barna, (Crateva Tapia,) a fine shady 
tree; Amaltas (Cathartocarpus Fistula), used as a purgative ; Pipal 
or fig tree, (Ficus reliyiosa), a large shady tree ; Ber (Zicyphus 
Nummularia), used for Persian wheels ; Pilu (Salradora Olevides), 
and a few clumps of date palm (Phenia dactylifera). 


es Spontano- 
The principal spontancous vegetable products of the District on, Ceyetable 


are the Pilchi (Tamarix Gallica), which grows on alluvial soils on Produce. 
the banks of the Ravi. The Zamindars use it for making their 
stacks and thatching their imud-houses, while the Aahars and 
boatmen use the twigs for making basket. /Jub, a fibrous grass 
(Typhu Augustifolia or Poacynosurides), the sacred Kusha grass of 
the Hindhs, grown on the banks of the rivers, is used for manu- 
facturing coarse matting. Afunj (Saccharum Munj), a very use- 
ful plant, grows in nalas, or natural water-courses, or on the river 
banks, in sandy soil, and is extensively used in manufacturing 
rupes, chicks, mats, chairs and sofas. All its different parts, from the 
husk to the reed, or kana, are used for various requirements of daily 
life, both in towns and villages. The San (Crotolaria Juncea), the 
Sanokra (Hibiseus Cannibinus) and Patwa (Llibiscus Sabdariffa), 
are also fibrous plants, largely used for manufacturing cots, chicks, &c. 


The Panni, or Khas (Andropogon Muricatum), is a grass grown 
principally on the banks of the Degh. The root has o pleasant 
smell and is extensively used for making tattis ; a scent much used 
by the people is also extracted from it. Lahna is a plant for clean- 
ing cloths, out of which Sajji is manufactured ; Tomba, the pro- 
duct of saline lands, is a creeper-like melon and produces a fruit 
resembling the orange. The plant called Wan produces a berry, 
or fruit, of purple color, known as Pilu. The taste is swoet, but 
the smell rather disagreeable. The fruit, seed and all, is eaten by 
the poorer classes, in seasons of famine, when it serves them as a 
means of subsistence, The Dhela, or Pinju, is the fruit of Karil 

plant. It is preserved in a solution of salt and water, and largely 
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consumed. Kokan Bér, a kind of wild plum, which, on ripening, 
becomes red. It is sweet and resembles a small peach. The fruit 
of the Jand tree is known as Sangri and is used as a vegetable. 
The Jand and Karil trees produce a creeper, called Kakowra, used 
asa vegetable. There are also various kinds of mushrooms; and 
people eat them largely fresh and dry. The Tamarisk tree produces 
a small berry of a dark color, called Malim, which is used asa 
dye of a brownish color. ac is the product of the Bér tree, and 
Rang, the bark of the Kekar tree, used for fermenting before dis- 
tilling liquors ; also for tanning. 


Agricul t a- The principal agricultural products of the district, and the 


ral ucts, 
— seasons in which they are sown, are the following :— 
1. Sugar-cane (Pona and names) eve Feb. and Mar. 
2. Tobacco ... fe eo. Jan. and Feb. 
3. Post (Poppy Seed) aie ee .-- Nov. and Dec, 
4. Chillies ... ae --- Mayand June. 
5. Saunf (Fenioulum Vulgare) see ... Septr. 


Ajwain (Ptychotts djwain) see --. Sept. oe Oct. 


6. 

7. Zira (Cuminum men) ve — 

8. Cotton... 33 eas es -- Mar. and Apl. 
9 


. Melons... ese ve ove «. Feb. and Mar. 
10. Potatoes Aug. and Sep. 
11. Taka Balangu (Lal Manta Ropleana) Nov, and Dec. 
12. Whea Sep. and Oct. 
13. bars (Bice) se es she . July and Aug. 
14, Dbén (Rice) August. 

15, Kosamba, Safflower (Carthams Tine 

torius) Sep. and Oct. 
16. Gram (Cuer Arietinum) .. sue .. Aug. and Sep. 
17. Indian Corn July and Aug. 
18. Jor (the great Millet) Holene ‘Sorghum, Do. 
19. Sarson (Mustard) Aug. and Sep. 
20. Linseed ... ove ss wee .»- October. 
21. Lentils, or Masur see rs -. September. 
22. Barley... ws ses — . Sep. and Oct. 
23, San (Hemp) ss .. duly. 
24, Maddal, like a pulee, Chakal ... «. July and Aug. 
25. Til (Sesamum Orientale) ... éee asi Do, 
26. Mash (Phaseolus Roxburght) ies ms Do. 
27. Mung (Phaseolus dfungo) ‘s ate Do. 
28. Moth (Phaseolus Aconitifolins) .. wie Do. 
29, Kangni (Millet) .. es ‘ie Do. 
30. Tara Mira (Brassica eruca) ... Aug.and Sep. 
31. Sénwak (Cpls Menum frumenta) ... June and July. 
32. Chural (Lathyrus Sativus ceum) -» Sep. and Oct. 


33. Béjra (Penicilaria spicata) ae .. July and Aug. 
34, Torya (Rape Seed) ... Sep. and Oct. 
35. China (Panicum Malta Ceum) . ... July and Aug. 
36. Halun (Lepidium Sativum) bee «ee October. 


Opium is grown toa small extent, and indigo has been. lately 
introduced into the district. The best crops in the district grow 
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in the low lands around the city of Lahore, where special facili- 
ties exist for obtaining manure and for irrigation. Ichra“and 
Dholanwal, in the vicinity of Lahore, produce the best wheat, 
and the celebrated Vadanak, or giant wheat, the produce of low 
lands in Chunian and Kasur, may be found in the bazars of 
Lahore. In the vicinity of Lahore is also raised the large, thick- 
cane called Pona. In the low lands in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore manure is used with amazing effect. Two, and sometimes : 
even three, crops are taken during the same year ; and this state 
of things continues year after year. Land, consequently, is con- 
sidered valuable property around Lahore. 


Arwi a species of Arum (or Arum Colocasia) ;* Bhindi (Hibiscus a rhc 

esculentus) ; Kachalu, an esculent root ; Bengan (the egg-plant); rere 
Karela (Menordica Charantia) ; Shaljam or Shalyham (turnip) ; 
Muli (Radish) ; Gajar, or Carrot (Daucus Carota) ; Chukandar, or 
Beet-root (Beta Vulgaris), Arab §l. Sily ; Tori or Turai, a 
kind of cucumber (Cucumis Acutangulis) ; Ghia, or Pumpian (Cucur- 
bita lagenaria) ; Ghia Tori, or Luffu pentandra, and various kinds of 
peas, are extensively grown, and form the chief staple food of the 
people. Potatoes are grown round the city of Lahore and are 
largely consumed by the people. They are procurable all the year 
round, but from August to September are imported from the hills. 
Those imported are large and possess a sweet taste, but the pota- 
toes grown in the country are generally preferred. 


The principal fruits grown in the district are—Mulberries Fraite. 
(Shahtut), which ripen in May ; Peaches (Aru), Plums (Alucha), 
Loquath, Phalsa, a sub-acid fruit (Grewia Asiatica), Melons, Man- 
goes and some nectarines, all ripening about June; Pomegranates, 
Guavas, Crab-Apples, and some baking Peas, ripening in July or 
August ; Limes (Kaghzi Limu) ; sweet limes, ripening in Septem- 
ber; Oranges ripening in November, and Plantains all the year round. 
The Peaches of Sanda, near Lahore, are large and sweet, and the 
Mangoes of the Shalimar gardens are hawked in the Bazars, though, 
with few exceptions, they are not to be compared with the Man- 
goes of Multan and Saharanpur. 


The soil around Lahore has shown aptitude for producing Pad _ _ 


English flowers and vegetables, which can be reared during vegetables. 
the cold weather, or from November to March and April. 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Beet-root and Peas are sown with 
success. Beans are less successful, but pulses and ordinary cereals, 


* Called also Ghoyan and in Bengal Kachu ya 


Indigeneus 


flowers. 


Wild An 
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and the aeder of crugifere in general, oan he raised with talerable 
RYLOGHRS. 

Roses, from which rose-water (Arg Gulab) is extracted, are 
largely grown in the suburbs of Lahore. “ Bedmushk pro- 
duces an odoriferous flower in January and February ; and a juice, 
which serves asa cooling beverage, is extracted from it. The 
Chambeli, or Jessamine (Jasminum grandiflorum), and Motia (Jas- 
minum samlac), are common in the hot season, and are in 
high favor with all classes of people, on account of their sweet 

our. 


Wild pigs are found along the banks of the Ravi, and ravine 


meals a deer, black buck and hares are plentiful. Quail abound all about 


Ineect life. 


Reptiles. 


Fishes, 


Lahore at the time of reaping the spring harvest, while grey and 
black partridge and pheasants are found in the Rakhs and Forest 
plantations. Sand-grouse abound north of the Ravi, while geese, 
ducks, cranes, wading birds and pelicans are also to be found. 
Bustard are found in the Patti Nala and north of the Ravi. Along the 
banks of the Bari Doab Canal, the pea-fowl is plentiful. Pigeons 
abound in old buildings and dry wells, and Nélgat, and sometimes 
leopards, are found in the plantations of Changa Manga. Wolves, 
jackals, foxes, and wild cats are common in the wilder parts of the 
district. The woods re-echo with the lively chattering of parrots, 
starlings, nightingales, turtle-doves, sparrows and various other 
birds common to India. Eagles and falcons are found in some 
localities ; kites, vultures and crows are numerous. Bees swarm 
in many places, making hives in hollows of trees, of which they are 
plundered by men who cause the swarm, sometimes by merely 
raising a shout, to leave their sweet treasure unprotected. 


Of insect life, the mosquitoes are a terrible infliction ; wasps 
infest the nooks and corners of houses, and, if not looked after, 
cause no small degree of inconvenience and annoyance ; locusts are 
unwelcome guests during the hot weather and rainy season, passing 
in vast clouds over the country, and, where they alight, utterly con- 
suming every green thing. Fireflies are abundant, during the rains, 
on the banks of canals and in green places. 

Snakes and scorpions are common, the Cobra and Karait 
being considered the most deadly kinds of snakes. The Ravi 
abounds with the Garial, or long-nosed alligator. 

The following kinds of fish are to be found in the Ravi and are 
consumed by the people :— : 

1. Mori, O:rritna Mrigala found all the year round. 

2 Sher Méhi, or Mahseer (Barbus Mosal ), found occasionally. 
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Kaila, or Thaila (Catix Duchanani)}, dodd eating, 
Saul (Ophiccephalue Marulius) found rately, 
Grai, or Daula (Ophiocephalus Punctatus) found occasionally. 
Sanghari Macrones Aor, scarce and much liked by the people 
but not so by Europeans. 
7. Gawalli (Goollah), Bola Goha always obtainable ; disliked by 
the Shias. 

8. Pari Notopterus Kapirat, to be found in the winter season. 

9. Bachwa (Eatropuchthys Vacka) good eating. 
10. Khaggah, or Turkand Clarias, Magur not liked by Europeans. 
11. Banam (not identified ), of a black reddish colour. 


The tribes inhabiting Lahore are very much the same asin Tribes in- 

other towns of the Panjéb on this side of the Indus, the principal pblting La- 
tribes or castes among the Mahomedans being Syads, Sheikhs, 
Moghals, Pathans, Kashmiris, and among the Hindu Brahmins, 
Khatris, Vaisyas and Sudras. The Sikhs are numerous, but their 
chief colony is the neighbouring city of Amritsar, styled the commer 
cial capital of the Panj&b. Among the agricultural and nomadic 
classes are the Gujars and Ahérs, identified by Mr. Thornton with 
the Abisares of Ptolemy and the Abhiras of the Puranas. They 
keep herds and graze cattle. The Kharals, the Kathias, supposed 
to be representatives of the ancient Kathasi, and Beloches, in- 
habit the Bar villages and follow a nomad life. The Araina, a 
people of the agricultural class, are Mahomedans, while the Jats, 
supposed to be the Getae, the remnants of the ancient Scythic tribes 
who ruled over the Panj&b during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, are common to Hindus, Musulmans and Sikhs. Their 
gots, or sub-divisions, are numerous. 


eS» 9 


The Fakirs in the bazars of Lahore are numerous. It is hardly mm, Fagtra, 
possible to pass from one street to another without meeting two or The Jogis, 
three Fakirs begging alms. The Jogis, a elass of beggars, travel to 
distant parts of Hindustan and come back to Lahore, in many ins- 
tances with considerable fortunes. Not a few of them are men of 
property in Lahore. Begging, with the fakir class, has become 
a regular profession. Boys and able-bodied people are seen roving 
about the streets, soliciting alms, and it is a misfortune to the , 
country that they can not be induced to earn a livelihood by honest 
labour. 


The Sddhus are a class of Mohamedan travelling merchants ye gudhus 
who deal in English-made articles and in native medicines, perfu- 
mery anddrugs. They are originally residents of Kashmir, and, like 
the Jogis, travel to various parts of Hindustén and Afghanistan, 
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their head-quarters being in a mohalla known after their name in 
the city of Lahore. They are exceptionally smart and can speak 
well many languages. 


Pir pp hs There‘are also the Najumés, or fortune-tellers, but the class 

kims. finds little favour with the younger generation with the advantage 
of Western education. The Beds, who follow the Vedic system of 
medicine, are found in small numbers, but the Hakims, who derive 
their knowledge of medicine from the Greeks, are largely resorted 
to by the people, though the profession is gradually giving way 
before the improved system of English medicine. They follow the 
old methods of treating diseases and show little inclination to try 
experiments, or to improve their knowledge of the principles of 
medicine. 


Pursuits of The-same rule applies to the pursuits of arts and industry, and 
—_ the old methods of manufacturing articles of daily use and house- 
hold requirement are invariably followed. A brazier, or tinker, 
makes his utensils in the same fashion, and with the same rude 
tools, as his forefathers used five hundred years ago. The black- 
smith can not do without his leathern bellows and prodigious ham- 
mers, or the goldsmith without his blow-pipe. The winnowing 
basket is the same as it was in the time of Bikarmajit of ancient 
fame, the pan the same, the huge candelabra (with dull light, 
giving out quantities of disgusting smoke), the stand for the lamp 
the same. The same bed-steads with stout legs are used to this 
day, on the like of which Alexander’s Macedonian followers pro- 
bably slept after crossing the ancient Hydraotes. An old woman 
to this moment plies the same ugly fashioned spinning machine 
which the members of her sex used centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 


The Indians The people of India are peculiarly conservative. They see on 
2 peculiarly every side brilliant examples of improvements effected by modern 
conservati Vv e ° 
race, sciences, but will not take a lesson from them ; they witness the 

great advantages of the pursuit of useful arts introduced by Euro- 
pean civilization, but show no disposition to followit. By the side of 
+ an express train, travelling through the waste at the rate of thirty 
or forty miles an hour, we see the same old cart which was used 
before the period of Porus, driven by the process of twisting the 
bullock’s tail. Under the electric wire, conveying a message from 
one end of India to the other in the twinkling of an eye, we see the 
running Harkaru carrying his mail-bag at the extreme rate of four 
miles an hour ; toiling after the steamer, we behold the same an- 


cient boat, plied by long bamboos, that was used by the Assyrian 
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Queen, celebrated in ancient history, to carry her artificial elephants 
this side of the Indus before India was visited by the Greeks. 


Little taste or discrimination is displayed in the furnishing of Farnitare, 
the house. A carpet or cotton mattrass is spread on the ground, 
and the family sit on it. The bulk of our countrymen do not yet 
seem to have abandoned the ideas of primitive life. The educated 
classes, however, are an exception to this rule, and they display 
better taste and discrimination in their household arrangements. 


Glass bangles are made at Lahore ; but thecolor is not bril- Industries 
fiant. The most important glass-work consists of Kerosine oil — "agiaaas 
lamps and chimneys, which are supplanting the old oil shamadan il lamps 
of brass and the earthen charagh, and for which there is an increas- ell aoe 
ing demand, both for the railways and for domestic use. 


Vegetable oils are manufactured by steam-driven machinery, seen flour 
and steam-flour and oil-mills have recently been established. Fine —_— 
linseed oil is made in steam-mills ; turpentine oil is distilled from 
Ganda Biroza, or the resin of dis deodar ; the painters make the 
common ral, or resin varnish. There are laboratories for the pro- 
duction of sulphuric and nitric acid. A trade in tallow candles has Candles, 
sprung up and is flourishing, and a superior quality of soap, manu- Soap. 
factured in the city, is used in large quantities for washing wool. 

The art of letter-press printing is improving, and so is that of book- Letter-press. 
binding, though both are lacking in finish. The leather-work has Leather- 
decidedly improved, as is evident from the large quantity of sad- eee 

dlery and shoes that are annually manufactured. The native shoes Shoes. 

of Lahore are of superior make, and are profusely wrought in gold 

and silver thread or embroidery work. 


Cotton-printing is done by means of raised blocks, cut in hard Cotton- 

dark-coloured wood. Geometrical designs and decorative forms =e 

of men, animals, horses, the chase, &., are stamped, in black 

chocolate and soft green, on pieces of cloth suited for decorating 

walls, or for carpeting. A peculiar mode of printing muslins is car- 

ried on at Lahore by stamping them in regular pattern in pale 

yollow of the “ old gold” type, and the pieces thus decorated are 

used for ladies’ dresses. 


Of the cotton fabrics, the city produces only Khaddar, or Cotton {a- 
coarse white cloth, and dun colored Kheses, but the trade in silk ats fabrics 
manufactures is relatively large and prosperous. The Daryai of 
Lahore is a lack-lustre silk fabric, of narrow width, and the Gul- 
badan, a thinner sort of striped fabric, of great width. Both were 
largely in use for male and female trousers in the time of the Sikhs, 


Patoli- 
work, 


Carpentry. 


Brass and 
copper-ware 


Goldamith’s 
work. 

Seal engrav- 
ing. 


Pottery. 
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and all classes, from a Sardar to 4 common soldier, delighted in’ 
wearing them ; but they are still in high favor with the Sardar 
class and the upper classes of the Zanana. The Dhup Chaon, of 
shot silk, with a lustre of two colors when exposed to light, is also 
largely used by the Zanana. 


The Patoli, or Ilakabandt, work of Lahore, though of little com 
mercial importance, is noted for the taste and ingenuity displayed 
by the workers in making fancy articles of silk that are not loom 
fabrics. Beautiful silk strings or girdles of drawers, with the long 
ends knotted off, and ending in ornamental tassels, ornamented and 
with gold thread and beads, &., bed-cords, silk fringes, edgings, 
braids, &., are made and largely used by the people for ornamental 
and decorative purposes. The Patolis fit peacock’s feather and 
yak tails with handles secured by an embroidered knot, to serve as 
Chowris to keep off flies. They also make silk tassels, used for horse 
trappings ; silk threads for necklaces and charms worn round the 
neck ; head ornaments of gold and silver and thread, for plaiting in 
the hair ; loops and buttons for cloaks and coats, &c. 


Carpentry and metal work has received an impetus from the 
Railway Workshops, and the Mayo School of Industrial Arta, 
Lahore. Lahore is not noted for its brass and copper work which 


" is mostly imported from Delhi, Lucknow, &. There is nothing 


characteristic in the goldsmith’s work. 


Seal engraving is carried on with much neatness in the Dibbs 
Bazar ; but the work is not so good as in Kashmir, or Delhi, where 
the art has reached perfection. There is nothing peculiar to be 
noted in connection with pottery, except glazed earthen chilams, 
drinking bowls and large earthen jars (matkas), which are both 
good and in large demand. 


Gold wire Lahore, like Delhi, is also known as a centre of gold wire 


drawing. 


Metallic 


drawing (Tarkashi), ingot-making and gilding (Kandla Kashi), 
and tinsel making, and the work ‘rned out there is considered 
chaster than that done at Delhi, though very inferior to it in ele- 
gance. 

Gold and silver leaf is made at Lahore, as in other large 


avd fol, towns, by beating out the metal under sheets of jhili, or gold-beaters, 


Cutlery, 


skin. Sheets of bright brass foil or orsden and tin foil, in pieces 
about 8 inches broad and 2 feet long, are made and used for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Of cutlery work Lahore produces knives, scissors, tweesers, 
sword blades, daggers af embossed steel, &c. 


The inlaying in gold, and occasionally silver, on steel or iron Ko/tgari. 

is called Kojftgari, and Lahere produces fine specimens of such 
work, but it cannot rival Kashmir im the art. The art is identical 
with the damascening of Syria, and, in the time of the Mohamedan 
Emperors and the Sikhs, was confined to decorations of armour 
and weapons of war. It ison the wane at Lahore, and the greater 
part of the Koftgari work is supplied by the Districts of Sialkot 
and Gujrat. 


The enamelling, or Minakari work, of Lahore, is not so famous AMftnakart. 
as that of Multdn or Babféwalpur, but a sort of black enamel is done 
at Lahore. 


The Lahore Central Jail produces some very fine fabrics. cane e eh 
Among these may be mentioned table-napkins, table-cloths (da- nufactures. 
mask), fine and rough towels, blankets, Turkey carpets, gotton 
carpets (Darris), Shatranjis, or large carpets and Dosuti, or thick, 
coarse white cloth. 


. Costu: 
The costume of the people has changed. The tying ofa the people. . 


double tarban of different colors on the head was the characteris- 
tic mark of the Sikhs in the time of their monarchy, and the 
practice was followed by their Mussalman subordinates, in imitation 
of the custom of their rulers. Long tunics were worn by both 
Hindus and Mohamedans, as upper garments, the only distin- 
guishing mark between the people of the two sects being that, while 
the tunic or vest of the Hindus opened on the right side, that of the 
Mahomedans opened on the left. The strings of the tunic were fast- 
ened over the chest. The cloth worn by the Sikhs as an under garment 
consisted of tight drawers; but the drawers of the Mahomedans were 
loove. Agricultural Sikhs, Nihangs, and the poorer classes of Sikhs 
wore short trousers, or breeches, reaching half way down the thighs. 
The richest and the finest fabrics of the country were used ; 
brocades of gold and silver, soft silk and satins and gorgeous mus- 
lins. The Hindus tied a cloth round the waist which, passing be- 
tween the legs, was fastened behind. The Mahomedans tied a 
cloth round the waist which touched the feet. Sikh gentleman 
used the Ghati, a fine glazed and close woven white cloth, made at 
Lahore during the Sikh time, but now out of fashion. The Dushala, 
or long shawl, silk Lungis or Kheses, varied with damask patterns 
and strips of gold, the Kum Khawb (Kincob), a rich silk fabric, 
worked all over with gold thread, the rumal, or square shawl, and 
the jamewar, or long piece, ornamented with broad stripes, were in 
high favour with the nobility. All these have now gone out of 


fashion, With young Lahorians (the Sikhs excepted) the, Turkish 
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cap, orthe round Delhi cap, or the Baim cap, is coming into favor. 
Tight English-made coats, open at the upper part of the chest and 
cut below from behind, are taking the place of loose and long tunics, 
while the fashion of drawers and trousers has decidedly changed. 
Elderly men find it impossible to dissuade the young genera- 
tion from wearing shirts made after the English fashion and 
other cloths which are distasteful to people with old ways of think- 
ing. The Arabic saying pSl> ws doe ol! Annas-o-Ala 
Din-t-Malukihim—*“ People follow the custom of their rulers,” ap- 
plies with much force to the people of this country, who, in regard 
to many social points, have adopted the practice of their rulers. 
The change has been quite imperceptible, but it has, as a fact, taken 
place in pursuance of the laws of nations. What farther changes 
in social matters may we not expect twenty years hence ? 


The holding of dancing parties was the favourite amusement 
Amusements. of the Sikhs of the old regime, given to voluptousness and de- 
bauchery, and a Sardar’s wealth and capacity were judged by the 
number and character of the festive entertainments he was able 
to give to his friends and associates. Deprived of their former 
ill-gotten wealth, squeezed out of the poor ryot, but not 
of their leisure and opportunities, many people of the old 
school among the Sikhs take Sukha, or juice extracted from Bhang, 
Sakha, | or hemp (Cannabis Sativa), and other ingredients, supposed to pos- 
ium, 9088 cooling qualities, as a beverage, while others take opium. Chess 
Cheas and cards are played by many, while the younger generations have 
Cards, begun to feel that the evening and morning walk has the double ad- 
oe ae: vantage of affording recreation and imparting strength to the system, 
though you may meet men who will stop on seeing you, ask you 
with surprise : “ What is the matter,” and courteously offer you their 
own horse if they are riding one at the time, or undertake to bring 
one for you, to save you the trouble of walking. The fact is that the 
habit of “taking a walk” was unknown in our country in the past, 
and, according to old ideas, walking on foot is considered undigni- 
fied. This notion is not to be wondered at in a country where, 
until lately, or during the Sikh monarchy, a Sardar would con- 
sider it indecorous to step outside his threshold unless accompained 
by a large retinue, and no courtier was seen in public, unless follow- 

ed by a large procession that thronged the street. 
Reading, The reading of light literature, and the exchanging of visits be- 
tween friends, constitute the amusements of the literate classes, while 
Use of the illiterate kill time by going to sleep at particular hours of the day, 
toxicat ing or stupefying themselves with smoking or drinking intoxicating drugs 
prin and ID and liquors, addiction to the latter of whichis becoming an evil far from 
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confined to the illiterate. Some people are given to the less offensive 
practice of taking snuff, and, it is considered a break of etiquette 
among the good-natured snuffers if the ceremony next after the usual 
salutation does not consist in the polite offer of the Dibia, or small 
snuff box, which is their inseparable companion. 


Athletic exercises are common. Men exercise with mallets or 
dumb bells, which they use with much dexterity. They also prac- 
tise the dund 333, which consists in placing the hands on the ground 
and then bending down so as almost to touch the earth with the 
breast. Of out-door games, lifting and throwing heavy weights are 
amusements with the Jats, while, in large open spaces, players as- 
semble at the game known as Pit-koudi. The players form two 
rings, and one man, from the outer, is chased by one or two of the 
inner, ring, and runs backwards and forwards, evading his pursuers 
until he succeeds in returning to his own ring, or his pursuers give 
in. If he is caught by his opponents, the game is won by the 
other set. In the course of the chase, the man pursued strikes hig 
opponents on the chest, or trips them up, to prevent his capture. 


Spinning humming tops, shooting small marbles* with the 
left forefinger and flying kites are the favouite amusements among 
boys. The kites are generally oval-shaped, and, being made of the 
lightest material, will carry a good deal of string. To render 
the string sharp, it is dressed with a kind of plaster, made of fine 
pounded glass, and the game consists in flying the kite to the 
windward, and making it reach a point higher than that of the 
adversary. The kite, bya shilful turn of the wrist, is then made 
to ascend and descend at given points until, by bringing the two 
strings into contact, that of the adversaray’s kite is cut and the 
game won. If the aimis missed, the opposite party has the ad- 
vantage and directs the movements of his kite so as to cut the as 
sailing kite’» string, when the other party loses the game. If fav- 
ored by the wind, skilful players can control the kite with won ler- 
ful accuracy. Now they will make the kite descend headlong 
very rapidly, so as almost to touch the ground and then as rapidly 
they will cause it to ascend toa great height ; they will cause it 
to move backward and forward by the simple turn of the wrist 
or the forefinger, and direct attacks, or avoid them, as suits their 
game. 

On moonlight nights, when the air is cool and refreshing, 
young men and boys play asort of game like prisoner’s base. 

® The game is played i Bassas the marble ball against the bi Se the left 


forefinger which is drawn back ry suddenly let loose so as to hit the ball against 
lyr hats intended. The am be exact, for if missed, the game 
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Cricket is now taught in schools, where exercises on cross-bars and 
poles, leaping, and other gymnastic feats are performed under pro- 
per supervision, and the services of men skilled in such feats have 
been utilized to instruct the boys in manly exercises. 


' Wrestling is a favourite amusement with the young Lahoris. 
Unlike the English game, the attack is not confined to parts of the 
body above the waist ; but the combatants, two at a time, use their 
strength freely, and one endeavours, by dexterous tricks, to throw 
the other so that his back may touch the ground flat, and as soon 
as he succeeds in his attempt, the game is won. The trial of skill 
is made before a large assembly of people in the open air. The 
moment the victory is gained, the loud cry Wah Wah! (Bravo ! 
Bravo !) from the enthusiastic and admiring multitude fills the air. 
The victor is lifted up by the people of his party, and, riding on the 
shoulders of another man, is carried in triumph, and followed by a 
band of musicians, round the assembled multitude, whom he salutes 
with both hands, the spectators, on their part, crowning him with 
wreaths of flowers, in acknowledgment of his prowess, and present- 
ing him with a sum of money which is collected for the purpose. 
The Gaekwar of Baroda is a great patron of the game. Many go 
from Lahore to that State and secure employment as wrestlers on 
handsome salaries. 


Toys of earthen-ware and wood are common play-things for 
young children, but they are rude and not so handsome or ingeni- 
ous as those imported from Europe, or so pretty as those made in 
Lucknow or Delhi. Girls amuse themselves with dolls, which, 
though not possessing blue eyes, waxy skin, and woolly hair, like 
those of French and English make, are, in their rude style, cared 
for and loved as well as anywhere else. There is a mystery attach- 
ing to the dolls ; and the intense interest they create, and the genu- 
ine joy they inspire, in the little hands of their young owners, seem 
to be an instinct peculiar to children of the fairer sex, while men- 
tion of them in the earliest dramas and poems establishes their un- 
doubted antiquity. 


Animal fighting, a spectacle in which our forefathers freely in- 
dulged, holds no insignificant place among the amusements of the 
people. Cock-fighting, quail-fighting, bulbul-fighting and ram- 
fighting are carried on in open spaces in the town or its vicinity, 
and large crowds of people assemble on the occasion. The people 
take great delight in the spectacle, watching the proceedings with 
keen interest, and, when the actual fight between the rivals birds or 
animals takes place, no small amount of excitement ensues, to be 
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converted, the moment the game is over, into admiration, expressed 
by loud shouts of applause, uproarious laughter, or the deafening 
cry—Wah Wah, bhai, Wah Wak! (well done, brother, well 
done !) 


Gambling in various forms, sometimes with dice, or Kouris, 
sometimes with cards, or by bets, is very popular among certain 
sections, of the people including some of the wealthier classes. 


With the Sikh Sardars of the old regime, hawking was regarded 
with peculiar favor asa field sport, and each noble had a large train 
of attendants who carried trained hawks in their arms, or sparrow 
hawks, or faleons on their wrists. The game still survives, and aftords 
amusement to thove who resort to it a» a field sport. Hounds 
are kept, torun down deer, or to bring wild boar or hare to 
bay. 


Young people in the streets recite epic and other poetry, or 
sing songs descriptive of love and intrigue, warlike stories of famous 
men, pious deeds of saints and leaders of faith, or incidents in the 
lives of kings and other famous people. The ballads most popular are 
those which describe the love of Mirza and Sahiba (a Mussalman Jat 
woman) who lived in Montgomery District, known ay Waris Shdh 
ki Hir, the talo of Hir and Ranjha of the Jhang District, and 
Sassi and Punnu. 


No public entertainments, in the English sense of the term, 
exist. There are no public exhibitions or shows, no public theatres, 
no conceit» or public picture, or other galleries, or races. Public 
festival,, nearly all of a religious character, are regularly observed ; 
but the fuir., which are periodically held at in appointed places, 
present the gayest scene. Here both Mahomedans and Hindus as- 
semble, dres-ed in holiday costume, of the gaudiest colors, and mer- 
riment is the order of the day. The people are cheerful, temperate 
and orderly ; and, fora time, putting aside all their differences, 
enjoy themselves very heartily. There are stalls of sweetments, 
children’s play-things and toys, vessels of brass and copper, articles 
of trade, fruits and eatables of various kinds. There are swings, 
jugglers, acrobats, tumblers, actors, singers, dancers and merry-go- 
rounds, who entertain the multitude with their performances, re- 
ceiving, in each case, a small sum as a reward for the exhibition of 
their skill. Monkey and bear-leaders, snake-charmers and other 
vagrant exhibitorsdisplay their skill, while fiddlers, harpers, pipers, 
drummers, performers on the guitar and other musical instruments 
contribute, in no small degree, to the pleasure of the assembled 
multitude. The whole scene is full of life and mirth, but the 
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spectacle having no substantial good for its object, ends, as in all 
such cases, in air. 


The following are the principal fairs held in Lahore or its 
vicinity :— 

The most important by far of all in point of gaiety, neatness, 
pleasant scenery and the*number and variety of the assembled mul- 
titude, is the Chiragon-ka-Mela, or fair of lamps, held in Shalimér 
on the last Saturday of March and the following Sunday. The fair 
was originally held for one day only (Sunday), in the month of 
April ; but the time was considered too short, and the season too 
far advanced, for a spring gathering like this, and the present 
arrangements were adopted. On Sunday, at dusk, lamps are 
lighted in the premises of the tomb Madho Lal Husain, in Bagh- 
banpura, distant about a quarter of amile from the Shalimér. 
The fair originally consisted in lighting lamps at thistomb. People 
staid at the saint’s Khangah for the night, and used to walk to the 
garden of Shalimfr the next morning for the sake of recreation. 
In course of time, however, the gathering at the Shalimar quite 
eclipsed that of the mother-place, and, although lamps are lighted 
at the Khangah, the fair itself is held in the Shalimar, and, after 
the original name, is known as Chiraghon-ka-Mela. The scene in 
the garden on the days of the festival is charming and pictur 
esque. The tanks and reservoirs are filled with water, the foun- 
tains play, and, it being the time of spring, the gardens are seen 
to the best advantage. To the loveliness of the scene, the pleasant 
sight of the waters flowing on the marble water-talls, the green 
foliage of the trees and the richness of the garden, add the diver- 
sified colours of the costmes of the people, the going and 
coming of friendly groups of gay visitors, the knots of companions 
sitting on the green, some eating, some drinking, some listening 
to music, or watching various performance, and the pleasant grounds 
of Shah Jahan look like fairy land, and are invested with a charm 
which canbe better conceived than described. Large numbers 
of people attend the fair from the neighbouring districts of Amrit- 
sar, GujranwAla, Ferozpur and Multan, and a show ot horses takes 
place, at which prizes are given by the Government for the best 
brood mare and young stock. The attendance at the fair is estimated 
at 50,000 persons. 

The fair of Basant is held in January, in the precincts of the 
mausoleum of Madho Lal Husain, near the Shalimér garden. 
About ten thousand people from the city and the neighbouriag 
villages assemble. The Mahomedans assemble to pay their bendic- 
tions to the shrine of Lal Husain, the Hindus to adore the 
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Samadh of Hakikat Rai, close by ; but the fair iteelf is a combina- 
tion of the people of both sects. The fair was held with great mag- 
nificence in the time of M&h&rdja Ranjit Singh, when visitors were 
enjoined to wear yellow cloths, the Mé&héréja and his courtiers 
being themselves attired in dresses of the same color. The fields on 
either side of the road from the city to Shalimér were cultivated with 
mustard, the yellow flowers of which waved beautifully for miles. 
When added to this were the yellow costumes of the troops and the 
rich dresses of the Sirdars, it will be understood that the whole 
scene from Lahore to the Royal gardens was extremely picturesque.* 


The fairs of Id-ul-Fitar, or the festival in honor of the month The Id fes 
of fast, the Ramzan, and Id-ul-Zuha, or the festival in honor of the tavals 
great Haj, or pilgrimage held at Mecca, are purely Mahomedan 
gatherings. and are held at the shrine of Abul-Madli outside of the 
Mochi Gate. 


The fair, known as Kadmon ka Mela, is held at the tomb of Kadmon ka 
Sakhi Sarwar, in Anarkali, in February, on the first Monday after - 
the new moon 4A class of drummers, called Sheikhs, beat their 
drums loudly and dance. The saint in whose honor the fair is held, 
is believed to be a patron of young children, who are consequently 
presented at the tomb. About 7,000 people assemble, and the fair 
lasts some hours. 


# A graphic account of the Basant fair as it was held in the time of Méhé- 
raja Ranjit Singh 1s given by Lieutenant Alexander Burnes who visited Lahore in 
1832 He writes : ‘*On the 6th of February, the festival of the Basant, which simp- 
ly means the spring, was celebrated with greatsplendour. , Ranjit Singh invited us 
on this occasion, and we accompanied him on the elepbants to witness the 
demonstration of joy with which returning spring 1s here hailed as in other coun- 
tries The troops of the Panjab were drawn out, forming a street of about two 
miles long which 1t took upwards of thirty mmutes to traverse The army con 
sisted entirely of regular troops, cavalry, mfantry, and artillery, and the whole 
corps was uniformly dressed in yellow, which 1s the gala costume of this carm 
val, Zhe Maharaja passed down the line and received the salute of his forces. 
Our road lay entirely through the ruins of old Lahore over irregular ground which 
gave the linea waving appearance that greatly heightened the beauty of the 
scene At the end of this magnificent array stood the Royal tents lined with yel 
iow silk Among them was a canopy valued ata laLh of rupees covered with pearls 
and having a border of precious stones Nothingcan beimagined more grand At 
one end Ranjit took his seat and heard the Granth, or sacred volume of the Sikhs, 
read for about ten mmutes He madea present to the priest, and the holy book 
was borne away wrapped in ten different covers, the outside one of which, m 
honor of the day, was of yellow velvet Flowers and fruits were then placed 
before His Highness, cod. every kind of shrub or tree that produced a yellow 
flower must have been shorn of rts beauties on this day I could discover no 
reason for the selection of so plain a color but tle arbitrary will of aruler After 
this came the nobles and commandants of his troops dressed in yellow, to make 
their offeringsin money Twosons of the fallen Kings of Cabul, Shéh Zaman 
and Shah Ayub, then entered and conversed for sometime The Nawab of Mul- 
tén, clad also in yellow, and accompanied by five ot his sons followed to pay hus 
homage and was most kindly received This 1s the same individual who was so 
much frightened at the Cabal Mission, now a sub servient vassal of Ranjit Sinch. 
His name 1s Sarfras Khén. The Agents from Bahawalpur and Sindh appeared in 
their turn” Amorous songs of the festival were then chanted by the dancing 

rls and the Mahéraja was ses in his gifta to them.—Burne’s Travela mto 
Gokbara, &c , pages 26—28, Volume 1, 
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The Charion ka Meia is held outside the Masti Gate in sum- 
mer. The fair is held in honor of a Mahomedan saint, Shih Madar, 
celebrated throughout India. People skilled in balancing long 
bamboos or canes in an upright position display their performances 
at the fair. Several long bamboos are tied together longitudinally 
by the ends, and their combined length becomes prodigious. Jn 
this form, the expert plays with the bamboo, now placing the lower 
end of it on the tip of one of his right or left hand fingers, now on 
the palm of his hand, and again on the edge of the front teeth of 
the lower jaw, without allowing it to fall. 


The Shéh Dara ka Mela, also known as Pdr ka Mela, is held 
at Shah Dara, across the Ravi, in honor of the anniversary of the 
death of the Emperor Jahdngir, whose mausoleum is situated there. 
The fair is held in the precincts of the mausoleum and Jahfngir’s 
Sarai, attached to it, and is attended by about 10,000 people of 
‘all classes. It is held in summer and lasts one day. 


The Zazion ka Mela is held on the 10th day of the month of 
Moharram, when Tazias, or effigies of the tomb of Hasan and 
Hussain, the sons of Ali, the fourth Khalifa of Islam, and the son- 
in-law of Mohamed, are exhibited, to commemorate the bloody 
events of the Karbala. The Moharram festival is observed with 
unusual pomp and splendour at Lahore, and there are some pecu- 
liarities attached to it, which it would be in vain to seek in the 
larger cities of Delhi and Lucknow, well-known in India for the 
magnificence of their Moharram. The mourning majlises, or 
meetings, are numerous, where elegies, describing the mournful 
events that took place at Karbala, are read, and eulogiums sung 
with great fervour. The sabile (vulgarly called chabéls,) or 
stalls for distributing water and sharbat (syrup) to the pas- 
sers by, are established in lanes and streets, and decorated 
with glasses, pictures, garlands and bunches of flowers and rich 
cloths, They are profusely lighted with lamps of various colors 
and chandeliers at night, and the owners vie with each other in 
the splendour of the decorations and embellishments. The Sabéls 
of Lahore stand unrivalled for their beauty and magnificence 
among works of a similar nature in the towns of Hindustén. On 
the 7th of Moharram is celebrated the Mahdi, which ceremony 
consists ina display of beautiful cloths, chiefly sheets, or veils, 
worn by females, shawls, etc., which are carried about the streets 
in solemn processions on the backs of camels and horses, followe d 
by crowds of mourners who recite the elegies, bands of music, 
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THE MOHARRAM. 


playing at intervals a mournfultune.* The night of 10th Moharram 
is called the Shab-i-Qatl, or the night of murders, and the Tazias 
make the rounds of the principal streets with lighted torches and 
Panchis carried in the hand. The procession consists of reciters 
and singers of elegies, bands of music, and players with the Beneti 
(a torch lighted at both ends and whirled round so as to form a 
double circle of fire), spears, swords, etc. Early the next morning, 
the Duldul (or imitation of the horse of Husain), called also the 
Zuljinah, is brought out with great pomp. The streets it has to 
pass, on its way to the Karbala, are crowded with people to such an 
extent that it is difficult to make one’s way through them. From 
mid-day the Tazias again appear in the streets, on their way to the 
Karbala, or place of their burial, each followed by drummers and 
musicians and bands of singers, and readers of elegies and a large 
concourse of people. All the Tuz/as from the city have to pass 
through the Lahori Gate and go to the Karbala by the way of Data 
Ganj Bakhsh, being joined during their passage by the Tuzias from 
Anarkali and Mian Mir. There is a great crush of people from 
the Lahori gate tothe Karbala, and the Tazias continue to pass 
in splendid procession until dusk, when the festival ends. 


The Tazias of Lahore are noted for their beauty and ele- 
gance. They are made of wood, covered with pictures, glasses 
of different colors and other decorations, or of the bark of bam- 
boos, covered outside with colored or painted paper. They are 
divided into several storeys, but not ordinarily more than three 
storeys. The .Moharram was observed during the time of the Sikhs 
also, and until lately a Yazia of the time of Mahérdja Sher 
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Singh was exhibited each year. Costly Tazias, it should be noted, Sikh time. 


are preserved from year to year; but ordinary ones are broken 
and buried in the grounds, styled Kurhala, on the bank of the 
old Ravi. Although the festival is not new, and it was observed 
more or less during the Sikh time, yet it has vastly incrcased 
in splendour and magnificence during the British period. The 
Tazias are made by common people, each being called after the 


The tribes 


name of the class to which it belongs, such as the Tazia of Dar- og the 


yai Baffs, or weavers of Daryai, Mochis, dyers, butchers, &c. 


The fair of Dasehra is held on the parade grounds north of 
the fort, in the month of October. It lasts for eight days, and is 
intended to commemorate an event of great political significance 








* The Mahdi is originally the ceremony of coloring the hands henna 
by the bridegroom and bride on the secaiion of their fa iage. Toca Keser 
a descendant of Ali, was about to be married when the Kar incident took 
place, and, he having been murdered by the enemies about that time, the cere- 
mony of the Mahdi is performed in mournful recollection of the event. 


Dasehra ka 
ela, 
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in the annals of the Hindus, immortalized by Valmiki in his 
celebrated epic Sanskrit poem called the Ramayan, and by Tulsi? 
Das in his Hindee poem. This was the war waged by Raja Rém 
Chandar of Ajudhia (Oudh) against ‘Révan, son of Wisrawa, the 
prince of Ceylon, who had carried away Sita, the former’s wife. 
The effigy of Raja Ram Chandar is carried with much pomp to the 
appointed place, where the figure of Ravan, represented as a 
giant, is burnt, in the presence of a large concourse of the people, 
amidst a great noise of fire-works and rockets. Méahérdja Ranjit 
Singh held a great Darbar on the occasion, when he received 
Nazars from his nobles, and conferred on them rich Kiullats in 
return, Great rejoicings were then held at the Sikh capital 
which was the scene of gay festivities and merry making for days. 
The M&hérdja even indulged in excesses on the occasion of these 
festivities, 


Bhaddar The fair of Bhaddar Kdli is held in Mauza Nifz Beg, seven 
me miles from Lahore in honor of the goddess Devi, in the month of 
June. It is a merely religious meeting, and about 30,000 people 
assemble from Lahore, Amritsar, and the neighbouring villages. 
The heat during the day is intense, but a tank and a shady garden, 
with some rows of shops and buildings, afford relief to the visi- 

tors. 


The streets The streets of Lahore are narrow and winding ; the houses 
eee: are almost invariably three, or four, or even more storeys high. 
The ground-floor is generally a shop ; in the next floor are windows, 

or balconies of wood, handsomely carved, and coloured, projecting 

from the facade of the house, and resting on peacock buttresses. 

The fronts of the houses and the awnings over the facades of the 

shops are, in general, profusely painted and ornamented. But the 

style of the modern buildings has decidedly changed, and they 

have been constructed with far more regard to ventilation and 


good taste. : 


Conservancy. Great improvement in the health of the town has been effect- 
ed by the introduction of a scheme for the supply of pure water 
by pipes which run through the principal streets, while a system 
of drainage and sewerage, based on the most approved sanitary 
principles, has contributed, in no small degree, to the efficiency of 
its conservancy. ; 
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MODERN BUILDINGS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
te The following is an acdount of the principal modern Build- 
ings and Institutions of Lahore :— 


The new Jubilee Museum and Technical Institute may be re- The Ma- 
seam and 
garded as the outcome of a movement towards the development of Technical In- 
the arts and industries of the Province, which bas been going on "**% 
sinoe the first Panjab Exhibition of 1864 The existing Museum 
was then built, and, though intended for a temporary existence 
only, was made to serve as a home for collections, illustrat- 
ing the agricultural and forest products of the Province and its 
borders, and its artistics and manufacturing industries, as set forth 
in the two well-known volumes on “ Panjéb Products” and 
“ Panjab Manufactures,” by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, c...g., the first 
Curator. 


To these were added specimens of the antiquities of the re- 
gion, among which the Greeco-Buddhist sculptures of the Yusafzai 
valley take the first place from their great numbers as well as 
from their high artistic and historical valuc. More recent re- 
search has brought to light numerous Mahomedan, Jaina, and 
Brahminical remains, while the collections of arts and manufac- 
tures as well as agricultural products have been largely increased 


As the Museum has grown, its popularity has steadily in- 
creased, and the average daily attendance of the visitors, (about 
600 per diem) testifies to the interest with which it is regarded. 


During the last few years a desire on the part of the people 
for special instruction in technical science has been urgently ex- 
pressed, and it was resolved on the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee that the fund collected for that purpose, amounting to 
Ra. 1,62,000, should be devoted to the erection of a building to 
contain a Museum and a Technical Institute. 


The new building includes a Technical Lecture Hall and 
class rooms as well as a Museum with an area of 27,850 feet. The 
larger area is roofed in on iron columns and special care has been 
taken to secure an abundance of light, while there will be space 
for the advantageous arrangement of the collections. 


On the completion of the new building, the old Museum 
will be made over to the Municipal Committee to serve as a pub- 
lic market, the want of which has long been felt. 


The new Museum is invested with the mournfal interest from 
the fact, that His Royal Highness the late Prince Victor laid its 
; first stone on xd Rebruary, 1890. 
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It may be noted for the information of visitors that a sale- 
room is open in the Museum for the purpose of supplying the 
public with objects of Panjéb art workmanship. 


Pin’ hey The Mayo School of Art adjoins the Museum and Technical 
" Institute, and is indeed part of the same architectural composition, 
the whole group having been designed by the Principal of the School 
assisted by Bhai Ram Singh, and erected under the supervision of 
Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, ©,.z., Executive Engineer, of Lahore. 


This institute owes its origin to a subscription raised in 
honor of the late Lord Mayo, Viceroy and Governor-General, in 
1869-1872, and was established in 1875, for the purpose of 
instruction in design especially for the development and improve- 
ment of the indeginous arts of the Panjab, Mr. J. Lockwood 
Kipling, 0.1.2., being the first Principal. The courses of instruc- 
tion bear a general resemblance to those followed in European 
schools with the exception that all the examples of architecture, 
decoration, &c., are oriental in character, and the principles of the 
Indian design are considered of the first importance. 


At present no fees are charged for tuition, while a limited 
number of scholarships are at the disposal of the Principal, and are 
awarded to the most promising students. 

The studies include Elementary, Free-hand Drawing, Geo- 
metry, and perspective, painting modelling, and original design. 
The staff consists of a Principal and Vice-Principal with five 
Assistant Teachers, and a Registrar. 

A class for elementary instruction in engineering, maintained 
by the Panjéb University is also attached to School of Art. 


The new The Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, which was declared open by 
sonar Hie Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, with great ceremony on 
8rd February, 1890, is a lofty building from the roof of which an 
extensive, but not very diversified, view is obtained of the surround- 
ing country, the ascent being by a spiral stair-case. The chief 
feature of the Hall is its lofty room on the second floor. The Hall, 
which has been built on the Oriental principle, is 80 feet in length, 
and 40 feet in breadth, The general colouring is in shades of 
green and sage. The centres of the arches are beautifully decorat- 
ed with stucco work in white plaster on a yellow ground. The 
floral paintings are ia Venetian red. The floor is laid with teak 
planks, nicely planed and polished in the usual way. The Hall is 
a place where the “wise and quiet debates,” spoken of by His 
Royal Highness at the opening ceremony, take place, The excel- 
lent floor also admits of its being used for dancing. 
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Outside the building, the fountain presented by Réjé Har- 
bans Singh constitutes a great attraction. The fountain is paint- 
ed green, in imitation of bronze, and the four cupids on the pedes- 
tal are white. It is beautifully situated in the enclosure in front 
of the building, is surrounded with plants, and is intended to throw 
out jets in several designs. 


This handsome building was begun in the year 1887, the 
foundation stone being laid by Sir Charles Aitchison, late Licute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjib. The building is dedicated to the joy- 
ful memory of the fiftieth year of the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, and is used as a Town Hall and Local 
Fund Office. It has been built by the Municipal Engineer, Mr. Bull, 
after elegant designs furnished by Mr. Pogson, a Madras Architect, 
and has cost Rs. 60,000 in construction. Mr. Pogson was awarded 
a prize of Rs. 500 for the best design out of many submitted. 


The Lahore Oriental College owes its origin to a Hindu Sans- ial 
crit Pdéthshéla, established in the city of Lahore in 1863, in the pre- 
mises ofthe Shiksa Sabha, and maintained by the private subscrip- 
tions of Native gentlemen, to a which monthly grant-in-aid was 
subsequently made by the Government. The charge of the school 
was afterwards taken over by the Anjuman-i-Panjdb, which added 
to it the Arabic and Persian Departments. On the establishment 
of the Panjab University College, it was taken over by the Scnate, 
and constituted into a College, in August, 1870. Its declared objects 
were two-fold, (1) to give a high classical Oriental education, toge- 
ther with instruction in branches of general knowledge; ard (2) 
to impart a practical direction to every study. 


Objects, 


These objects it has faithfully kept in view since the date of 
its foundation, and it is now the only institution existing in the 
Panjab which trains students for Oriental degrees and title exami- 
nations. Its aims are the revival of ancient Oriental learning, and 
the imparting of instruction in Western sciences and general 
knowledge through the standard Vernaculars of the Province. 


The institution is divided into twodepartments—the School Two De- 
Department, and the College Department. In the School Depart- ota ra 
ment students read for the Entrance Examinations in Urdu and in %°" 

Hindi, and for Proficiency in Sanscrit, in Arabic, in Persian, Oriental 
and in Gurmukhi. In the College Department students prepare vere 
for the M. A. degree in Sanscrit andin Arabic; for the M. O. L. 

degrees in Arabic and B. 0. L. degrees in Urdu; for the 


Intermediate Examination in Urdu; for Shastri, or Honours in 
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Sanscrit; for Vesharada, or High Proficiency in Sanscrit; for 
Maulvi Fazil, or Honours in Arabic ; for Maulvi Alim, or High Pro- 
ficiency in Arabic ; for Munshi Fazil, or Honours in Persian ; for 
Alim, or High Proficiency in Persian, and for High Proficiency and 
Honours in Gurmukhi. 


Spee Hitherto the study of Eastern languages in this college has 
Doctor Sicin, been conducted in accordance with the Native system ; but it is the 
object of Doctor Stein, an able Oriental scholar and the Principal of 
the College, to introduce, as far as possible, the historical method 
of European Philology, andit is hoped that, before many years 
have passed, the College will obtain a high reputation for the en- 
lightened study of Oriental languages and will be able to contribute 
largely to the promotion of Oriental research. 


The Orien- An extensive library is attached tothe College, and steps 


las have been taken lately to provide it with valuable standard works 


for reference. To enable the teachers and students of the College to 
acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the method and results of 
Westerr. research in the various departments of Oriental studies, 
the institution has been provided with critical editions of Orien- 
tal classics, published in Europe, and other philological publica- 
tions. 


The College is managed bya Special Committee, under the 
control of the Syndicate of the Panjab University. 


Scientific, Literary, and Charitable Societies of Lahore. 


Established, 27th January, 1872. 
Objects —To educate and support children of indigent and 


I 
Pansib Maso- deceased Freemasons. 
nic Institu- Rs. 
tion, Amount of Endowment Fund on 3lst 
December, 1891 iss ios . 4,700 


Amount of Subscriptions and Donations 
received during 1891... as o. 14,800 


Number of Members... aoe ove sie a. «= BBB 
There are at present 13 boys and 23 girls who are receiving the 
benewits of the Institution. 


Established, 1868. 


2) Roberts’ 
vf } ane ape Objects, —To provide a reading-room, library, and place of 


Institute, 
recreation for persons with small incomes. 


SCIENTIFIC, LITERARY, AND CHARITABLE SOCIETIES OF LAHORE. 


Establised, 1862. 


Objects—To maintain and manage the affairs of the Lahore 
High School, an Institution established at Lahore for the educa- 
tion of youths, 


Rs 

Income sie Sas sim iui ava 20,220 
Established, 1876. 

Ob,ects—To provide for Prayer Meetings, and religious 


studies. 
Established, 1866. 
Obyects.— 


1. Tho revival of ancient learning, the philology, ethnology, 
history, and antiquities of India and neighbourmg 
countries, 


2 The advancement of knowledge among tho masses through 
the medium of their own vernaculais 
3 The promotion of Industry and Commerce 


4 The discussion of social, literary, scientific and political 
questions of interest ; the populatisation of bencficial 
Gcuvernment measures, the development of ao feeling of 
loyalty and of a common state citizenship , and the 
submission to the Government of practicil proposals, 
suggested by the wishes and wants of the people 


5. The association of the learned and influential classes with 
the officers of Government in all measures for the public 
good. 


The Panj&éb Science Institute is established for the diffusion 
of scientific knowledge amongst the people of the Panjab, and 
its aim is at no time,to be connected with any religious or political 
society whatsover. 


Oljecrts —(a)—Arranging for short but systematic coursts of Even- 
ing Lectures in English and the Vernacular, on scientific and technical 
subjects, at Lahore and other stations. 

(6)—The appomtment of Travelling Lecturers who can procced 
to different stations, delivermg in English or the Vernacular, one or 
two carefully prepared lectures on some important scientific sulycct 

(c)—The publication, in a Monthly or Quarterly Journal, of the 
lectures delivered at Lahore and other stations, or any other subjects 
of scientific or technical interest. 

(d)—The estabishment of a suitable Workshop for the manufac 
ture and repairs of the more simple scientific instruments and apparatus 

(e)—The gradual formation of a Scientific Library and Scientific 
Reading-Room. 

({}—The holding of periodical Examinations in Science, and the 
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granting of certificates, medals, and prizes for scientific or technical 
proficiency. 

(9)—The establishment of a small Technological Laboratory where 
the Members of the Society and others could carry on scientific experi- 
ments. 

(4)—The encouragement of Technical Education in every possible 
way. 

Members of the Hxecutive Committee :— 
Dr. ©. ©, Caleb, M.8., u.8., Professor of Physiology and Botany, 
Medical College, Lahore, 
Babu S. B. Mukerji, u.a., Professor of Mathematics, Government 
College, Lahore. 


Lala Ruchi Ram, m.a., Assistant Professor of Natural Science, 
Government College, Lahore. 


Lala Shiv Dyal, u.4., Science Teacher, Aitchison College, Lahore. 
J. Campbell Oman, Esq., F 0.8., F.L.8., Professor of Natural Science, 
Government College, Lahore. 
Honorary Secretary, J. Campbell Oman, Esq., ¥.0.8., F.L-8. 
Established 1887. 
Objects :—To spread education, to sow among the Kayasthas the 


" geed of homogenity, to pioneer needed social reforms, and to try to 


promote material prosperity by encouraging the adoption of commercial 
and other respectable pursuits. 


Rs. 
Endowments see ae “si o- 2,000 
Amount of Annual Subscriptions ... ave 720 


Members ... iis et Os. ‘ute des ..- 100 


The Sadha aims at representing the interests of all the Kayasthas of 
India. Attached to it are the “ Kayastha Provincial Sabha, Panjab” 
and the ‘‘ Local Kayastha, Lahore.” 


Established 1869. 

Objects :—To improve the social and intellectual condition of the 
Mohamedaus of the Panjab and to further Mohamedan interests gene- 
rally. The Society also aims at popularizing Government measures 
affecting the Mohamedan community and looks after the principal 
mosques in Lahore. 


Rs, 
Capital of the Anjuman on a De- 
cember, 1891 ee we 400 14 8 
Monthly Subscription... _ 30 0 O 
Monthly Subscription from H. ‘HL the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur _.... 30 0 0 
Income from rent of houses bequeath- 
ed to the Anjaman Bee .. .140 0 0 
200 0 0 
ibers eoe eve eee ene ove eos 177 
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Patron —His Highness Rukn-ud-dowla Nusrat-i-Jang Mukhlis-ud- 
dowla Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Nawab Sadiq Mohamed Khan, ‘Bahadur, Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Chief of 
Bahawalpur. 

Life-President.—Nawab Haji Nasar Ali Khan, Kazalbash. 

Vice-President.—Nawab Sheikh Gholam Mahbub Subhani, Hono- 
rary Magistrate, Lahore. 

Ditto.—Nawab Inayat Ali Khan, of Maler Kotla. 

General Secretary.—Khan Bahadur, Mahomed Barkat Ali Khan. 


Sirdar Mohamad Hayat Khan, cs.1., of Wah. 


Life Secretaries. Raja recat Khan, Khan Bahadur, Chief of 


Sirdar Sher Ahmad Khan,o 1,"., Ex. Asst. Commr.* 
Established, 1886. 

Objects :—To publish and discuss the principles of Islam ; to teach (9) Anja- 
the Mahomedan religion to boys and girls, in order to preserve them mrlilce 
from the influence of other religions ; to support poor and orphan child- Lahore. ; 
ren ; toameliorate the condition of the Mahomedans by the intro- 
duction of measures of Social and Educational reforms ; to interpret in 
a loyal tone the acts of the Government affecting the Muhomedan 
community ; to popularize Government measures, to publish periodi- 
cals in aid of the objects of the Anjuman and to provide for preachers 
of the faith of Islam :-— 

Re. a. p. 
Endowment on 3Jat December, 1891... 10,082 11 3 
Tncome for 1891 ver sie -. 15,927 79 


Total .-. 26,010 30 
Members at the close of 1891 is she bee 1,515 


Patron —Mudabbir-ul-Mulk Iftikhar-ul-Umra, Sahibzada Moham- 
med Obedullah Khan Sahib Bahadur, Prime Minister of Tonk. 

Life President.—Kazi Mohammed Aslam Khan, C. M. G, Deputy 
Commissioner, Jhang. 


President —Khalifa Hamid-ud-din, Chief Kazi of Lahore. 

The Anjuman maintains a school, in which instruction is given up 
to the Entrance Standard. The school has on its rolls 700 boys, and is 
maintained at a cost of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


* The Anjaman under its promoters has doue remarkably good work. The 
following is a brief account of some of its services :— 

1,—The restoration of the Badshahi hasjid of Lahore at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees of which a portion was contributed by the Government. 

2.—The restoration by the Government of the shops attached to the Golden 
Moague of Lahore, and the repairs of the mosque 

3.—The restoration by the Government of the relics of the Prophet formerly 
kept in the Fort, and now kept by the Anjaman.— Vide paras, 115—6, supra 

4,—Memorialising the Government on the subject of Mahomedan education, 
As the result of this Memorial the Government was pleased to grant Jubilee 
scholarships to the Mahomedans for a period of five years. In 1891 the Anjuman 
again memorialised the Government on the subject, and the scholarships were most 
E™¢5.-~Singo 1887 the Anjuman has, boen also. gr 

.— Since e Anjuman has anting Jubilee scholarshi 

the amount of Ra, 40 per mensem to Mahomedan students, pice 
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Established, March 1888, . 
(10) Anja- Objects.—The improvement of the Social and Moral condition of the 
man I-Niama- 
nia, Lahore, Mahomedans; the diffusion ofthe law of Sheea, especially the Hanfi 
doctrincs of Islam; the cultivation of Arabic literature ; the preven- 
tion of ceremonies that contravene the Mohammedan Law ; the better 
education of Mohammedan boys and girls and the representation of the 
wants of the Mahomedan community with due respect to the Govern- 
ment, 
Number of Members... ae ae ry sia 318 
Rs. 
Amount of Annual Income ins ... 1,486 9 6 
President.—Maulvi1 Gholam Mahomed, Jmam of the Badshahr 


Masjid. 


Secretary —Mufti Salim-ullah. 
Joint Secretary.— Maulvi Taj-ud-din Ahmed. 


The Anjuman maintams a school, known as Madrasat ul-Alum 
Islamia, Lahore, ata cost of Rs. 728-3-9, per annum. The school 1s 
held in the mosque of Bukan Khan, the subjects of study bemg Arabic 
and Persian religious books.* 
Established, 1821. 
(11) Young- The objects of the Association are three-fold :— 
aap ren 1, The discussion of subjects of general interest, especially those 
e1ation, having particular reference to the religious, moral and intellectual cul- 
Lahore ture of Mahomedans. 
2 The promotion of social, intercourse and the furtherance of 
mutual amity and understanding among Mahomedans, 


3. The cultivation of the power of public speaking in the English’ 
language. 

Number of Members on the roll ... eae Se .» 98 
Mr. Mahomed Shah Du, B 4, Barrister-at- Law. 


Secretan res. ... 
Syad Kurshed Anwar, BA, 
(12) Deva 


Dharma  Sa- Motto of the Muswn—Deva Dharma ki jai—Sakal pap ki chhal 
bha, Lahore. Deovattwa ka prachar—Bharat ka Uddhar. 
Head-quarters.—Deva Dharma Prachar Hall, Anarkali. 
Olyects.—To preach the revealed Truths and Principles concerning 
the nature of Devattwa (Godliness), Piskachattwa (Sin) and Deva Jwan 
(Divine life). 
2—To spread the gospel of the manifestation of Deva Shakti, work- 
ing in the Mission, and the practical results of its working in the lives 
of the souls, 
3—To destroy Spiritual Darkness, Worldliness and all Sin. 





# Tho efforts of this Anjuman have resulted in the restoration of the mosque 
of Mariam ZamAni near the Masts gate of Lahore. Vede, Artecle No. 11, at page 
131 supra, 
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4—-To give birth m the soul to the new isfe of Devatiwa. 
5—To lead and tram up the soul from new hfe into the harmonious 
life of Devattwa or Deva Jiwan and spread its incalculable heavenly 
blessings on this earth. 
6—To preach Untversal Spiritual and Moral Zuws relating to the 
hfe of man 
7—To point out a Perfect and Harmonious Ideal for man’s life 
8—To preach the need and show the way of spnitual communion 
with God and godly men 
9—To establish reverence for and the greatness of all true Spiritua? 
Jrachers of mankind 
10—To help and countenance all true Civilization, Mental and 
Moral Education and pr tical School Reform 
11--To establish Dez atiua in all human relations and affairs of life 
12—To establish Deva Parwars (Divine families,) Deva Samajcs 
(Divine societies ) and Deva Ray (Divine kimgdom) on thes earth. 
Established, 1883 (13) The 
The Indian Association of Lahore 1s open to all natives of the Pan oa Ane 
jéb and all natives of India, residents of the Panjab, without distincticn jab 
of race or ciced 
Oljects —The Association seeks to represent the people, to help in 
the formation of a healthy public opinion on all questions of importance, 
to uuite the people of the Panjéb in the bonds of sympathy with those 
vf other Provinces, and to promote, by cvery legitimate means, the 
political, intellectual, and material advancement of the people 
Members ; is due ; 7 ai 90 
President —Sardar Dyal Singh, May:thra 
Vue Presidents —Khdn Bahadur Mubammad Barkat Ali Khan 
Babu P C. Chattery1, Ra: Bahadur, Ma, BL, 
Lala Ishar Das, m a. 
Mr. E C, Jassawalla. 
Sec: etary—Mr. Ganpat Réi, Barnster-at Law. 


Established, December 1887. (14) Cen 

Objects. —Same as Anjaman-t-Islamua. tral National 

‘ Mahomce dan 

President — Vaqir Syad Jamal-ud-din, Khén Rahadur. Association, 
Secretary.—Maulvi Moharram Ahi, Chishts. Panyéb 


Established, 1879. (15) Guru 
Objects —The representation of the Sikh community and Sikh Singh Sabha 
interests. Theaims of the society are to endeavour to interpret a 
more truly the teachings of the Adi Granth and other sacred books 
of the Sikhs, and to suppress false doctiines and improper 
customs. 
Established, 1866 (16) Sat Sa- 
Objects —The diffusion of useful knowledge through Panjabi, 55% Lahore. 
and the reformation of the moral and social condition of the 
Hindus. 
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Rs. 
Incume ... _ _ es see .. 120 
Members _... as Daa ee Be ve ..- 40 
(17) Sans- Established, 1882. 
malig ‘Da. Objects —-The encouragement of the studv of the Sanskrit 
bha, Lahore. language among Hindus. 
Rs. 
Income ... sae aes er bs ... 30 
Members bas ee — sue sae ve 150 
(18) Daya Established, 1885. 
so cc 2G Objects.—To teach Science by means of Sanscrit, and to im- 
leve, Lahore. part high education in English and Sanscrit. 
Rs. 
Income from fees aise aa ve .. 1,489 
Expenditure in 1890-91 dee sii .. 3,036 
Number of students on the roll ... wise ao: w» 61 
Members of Managing Committee... sis Sas jie oe 
(19) Pan. Established, 1870. 
ap nae Objects —To promote education, diffuse Vedic religion or theism, 
hore. - without distinction of creed or caste, effect moral and social 
reforms, and maintain an Anglo-Vernacular School. 
Rs. 
Income ... ae sae see se .. 115 
Members... diss or st — oie 190 
_ (20) Banga Established, 1883. 
Sanyal Pe Objects —Maintenance of a Library accessible to Bengali 


ha, or Bengali ; : ; 
noe pee ladies and gentlemen and the general public and to provide for the 
ing Club, 


hore. ~ study of newspapers. 
Rs. a. p. 
Income ... — ae an .. 42715 1 
Expenditure... swe Sty .. 3805 3 9 
Fees 4 annas per month and upwards. 
(21) Lahore Established, 1885. 
Precis CED: Objects.— Diffusion and improvement of English and Vernacu- 
lar Medical literature. 
Members... te df vn oe i .». 3D 
(22) Com- Established, 1887. 
mitteeof Kdu- Objects. —To impart useful education to Hindu girls. 
cation of Hin- 
du girls. Rs. 
Income ... sa is ie sé wo. «120 


Members ___.... eae ve dan se ae .- 50 


The D 
hae tp Anglo This institution is supported entirely by local or private sub- 
lege. °” scriptions and endowments, raised by the Arya Samaj; the Principal, 
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L&lé Hans Raj, BA., giving his services gratuitously. The College 
prepares students for University degrees. The want of a suitable 
building is much felt at present ; but the institution is doing 
very good work. A Boarding-house has becn recently added to 
the Colllege. The fees are low, and the attendance is large. 


The new buildings of the Tahore Mission College face tho AP dea oy 
plains, not far from the Tel*graph Office. The structure is a hand- lege, 
some addition to the many fine buildings which are gradually ris- 
ing in this part of Lahore. As a Ovllege, the building scems to 
have been specially well designed. In November, 1819, or forty- 
two years ago, the Revd. Messrs. Newton and Forman, Members Revi, Doo- 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in pay PS aicbaleg 
the United States of America, arrived in Lahore, and opened 
the first English School,in the building known as “ Rang Mahal,’”’* 
in the newly acquired city. At first there was a great aversion 
to the study of English, partly owing to religious considerations, ‘The Old 
and partly because the people were not sure how long the English ¢° one ‘hank: fos 
occupation would last. At the time of the Mutiny the school was 
on the point of dissolution, as the people thought the moment had 
come when the English would have to depart. But, thanks to the 
perseverance and zeal of its supporters, the school began to grow 
and the number of boys rapidly increased. The benefits conferred 
by it on the people of the Panjéb have been simply inestimable. 
Thousands reecived their education in the old Mission School 
which, in subsequent years, was raised to the status of a High 
School. In June, 1886, the College was opened in tho “ Rang 
Mahal” ; but, the accommodation being insufficient, the present College es 
buildings were completed in 1889, at a cost of Rs. 56,000. The oe = 
grant of the site upon which the buildings stand, estimated to is 
worth Rs. 20,000, together with a building grant of Rs. 20,000, 
were made by the Government of the Panjab. 


The aims of the promoters of the College are “ to give to Objects. 
students a thorpugh mental training, and, together with this, to 
impress upon their minds, those truths which they believe are 
designed to further their highest good, as subjects of God’s moral 
Government.” 


A certain portion of every day is devoted to moral and re- wNamber of 


ligious instruction. The College has steadily increased in num- S0dents e 


bers, and cuntained at the close of 1890-91, 134 students. the College, 





* This was the court-house of Nawdéb Mifn Khén, son of Naw4b Sa’dulla 
Khén, Warir of the Emperor Shéh Jahén, vide, Article 120, Chapter Il,, page 230. 
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The College was supplied with excellent Boarding Houses in 
October 1889; and gymnastic exercises have been regularly 
practised by the boarders, some of whom have shown con- 
siderable interest in the game of cricket. The College also main- 
tains reading clubs and debating societies, a Library, and a Dis- 
pensary under the charge of a Christian Doctor. 


Near the Accountant General’s Office and in front of the Ca- 
thedral, in the Upper Mall, is the spacious new building of the 
Chief Court of the Panjéb, in Indo-Saracenie style. It harmonises 
admirably with the ancient monuments, history, and atmosphere of 
Lahore The details of the superstructure were designed by Mr. 
Brossington, a skilful architect, and the work was executed under 
the supervision of Mr. J E. Hilton, Executive Engineer, who com- 
pleted it in March, 1889, the total cost being Rs. 3,21,837. 


The whole structure, which isin the form of a quadrangle 
is built of solid bricks, in lime mortar, with all mouldings, cornices 
and projections of specially moulded bricks and the arch fillings of 
terra cotta trellis work. One great peculiarity of the work was that 
no chipping of bricks was allowed. 


The front arches of the Judges’ verandah and the porch out 
side, and portions of the main towers, are built of Nowshera 
marble, with marble trellis work. The roof of the main court- 
rooms is of double Allahabad tiling, and that of the rest flat tiled 
and terraced. The floor of the Central Halis of marble, and that of 
the rest of hexagonal tiles. The roof timbers are of deodar wood and 
the doors of teak wood, with carved devicgs on the stiles as well 
as on the frames. The waiting-hall, court-rooms and Judges’ cham- 
bers are finished with a dado of encaustic tiles of various pat- 
terns, laid in Portland Cement. 


The front row of rooms, to the north, consists of a central 
hall, 55’ x 35’, approached through a large porch by a broad flight 
of marble steps. To the right and left of this hall are spacious 
Bench rooms, each 55’ x 40’, and in the wings beyond four smaller 
chambers for four judges, with retiring-rooms and bath-rooms, a 
private passage leading direct to the Bench rooms from the 
chambers. 


On the west, facing the Accountant General’s Office, rooms 
are provided for the Jury, the Bar, Bar Library, Deputy Registrar, 
the Translating Department, Readers’ Room, and the Superintendent 
of the Vernacular Office. 
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THE PANJAB CHIEF COURT. 


In the block opposite, on the east side, there are the Regis- 
rar’s Room, Committee Room, the Court Library, the English 
Office, and rooms for the Head Assistant and subordinate clerks. 


On the south, large rooms, 35'x 25’, for the English and 
Persian Records, form the two wings, with rooms for the Record- 
keepers and the Treasurer, leaving a gateway im the centre, form- 
ing the carriage entrance to the quadrangle. 


On all four sides, both inside the quadrangle and round the 
outside of the entire building, are spacious verandahs, bringing 
the whole of the courts and offices into direct commun ication with 
one another. 


The two towers, which form the central feature, are carried 
up square for one-half the height, above which, they are fluted 
and have bold cones thrown out, somewhat after the model of 
those of the Kut" Mindr at Delhi. The total height of the 
central towers to the vane is95 feet, and that of the two at the 
end 72 feet, Thc end towers contain circular staircases leading 
to the top. 


The verandahs are, in all cases, carried up to the full height 
of the inner walls, the arches being nearly two-thirds filled in 
with trellis, or tracery, work in terra cotta, to keep out the glare. 


All the verandahs of the principal front are surrounded by a 
massive cornice of the old Arabic honey-comb pattern. 


A marble fountain in the midst of the court-yard, laid out 
with green shrubs, contributes materially to the picturesqueness of 
the whole structure, 


This magnificent and imposing building, situated on the Upper 
Mall, tothe right of the road to the Railway Station, was consecrated 
on 25th January, 13887. It isa large red-brick structure, the style 
being that commonly known as “ Decorated Early English.” The 
design is due to Mr. O. Scott, son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The revised estimate was drawn up by General Pollard, and the 
work was undertaken by Messrs. Burn & Co., of Calcutta, the 
contractors, under the able management of Mr. Attfield, C. E., 
their agent. Messrs. Burn & Co. generously carried out the 
stone carving at their own expense, in conformity with the origi- 
nal designs. The structure is made of fine red-brick work and 
grey stone from the Taraki quarries beyond the Jhelum, and is 
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furnished with a library, chapter-house,&c. It is called the Cathe- 
dral “Church of Resurrection.” 


The structure, as it stands, including the furniture, cost 
Rs. 4,08,000, and it took 18 months to build it. 


Great praise is due to Messrs. Burn & Co. for the most satis- 
factory manner in which they executed this gigantic work, and to 
their indefatigable agent, Mr. Attfield, for the able and efficient 
way in which he discharged his onerous duties. 


The internal arrangements are such that the building remains 
cool in the hot weather; there is plenty of light in it during the 
day, and its acoustic properties are admirable. 


Before the completion of the present building, the tomb of 
Anarkali, near the Panjéb Government Secretariat, was used as the 
Station Church ; but it was of insufficient size and inconveniently 
situated. The want of a Cathedral, worthy the name of the Panjéib 
capital, was thus keenly felt. The congregation thereupon re- 
solved to build a church of moderate size on the present site, and 
the work had advanced to some extent, when, in December, 1867 
the Panjib was constituted a separate diocese, and it was resolved 
to enlarge the building into a church fitted asa Cathedral. It is 
now a matter for congratulation that the present building, hand- 
some and picturesque, has not only removed that want, but by 
the elegance of its style and the beauty of the structure, proved an 
ornament of which the metropolis of the North-West Frontier of 
the Empire may well be proud. 


The Railway Station resembles, in appearance, one of the 
forts of the country, and is, in fact, a fortified position, provided 
with the means of defence in case of emergency. All the stations on 
the line, where it approaches the frontier, have been built mere or less 
inthesamestyle. The defensive arrangements consist of bastions 
at the angles with “keeps” or towers, above them; which com- 
mand the several approaches and provide for a flanking defence 
of the curtains or outsides of the station, which also are loop-holed 
for musketry fire over the surrounding neighbourhood. This fire 
can be further strengthened from the several towers and turrets 
which overlook and command all surroundings in the immediate 
vicinity of the station. These arrangements appear to be all that 
is necessary to secure the station against an attack with small 
arms or against a sudden rush, and further to provide for the re- 
fage of the Railway staff and others in any time of danger 
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THE RAILWAY WORKSHOPS. 287 


During the late Afghan War, as many as 75 trains passed in 
and out of the Lahore Railway Station in the short space of 
24 hours, The building was designed by Mr. W. Burton, C. E., and 
constructed by the late Mahomed Sultan, the great contractor to the 
Department of Public Works. The foundation stone was laid by Sir 
(afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, in 1859, and in 1860 the first train from L ahore to Amrit- 
sar was run tor public traffic. The whole building is a castellated 
structure, and is one of the finest, as well as the most substantial 
specimens of modern brick-work in the country. The total cost was 
nearly five lak hs of rupees. 


Lahore being the head-quarters of the North-Western Railway Railway 

system, there are extensive workshops, which, together with the sta- play 
tion, cover about 126 acres of ground. Upwardsof 4,000 workmen 
are employed daily. These include a number of European foremen, 
Eurasian and Parsi Mechanics, but the bulk of the workmen are 
natives of the Panjab. The factory, which has been in use since 
1874, is capable of maintaining in repair 60 locomotive engines, 
a goods and passenger stock of over 200 vehicles, and several 
other kinds of machines and wood-work ata time. The cost of the 
buildings was upwards of Rs, 15,00,000, in addition to machincry, 
on which Rs. 10,000,000 more was spent. Constant additions are 
made to the machinery by the importation of the latest and most 
improved patterns from Kurope. 


Entering thegate, we find the Saw-mills provided withcircular Carriage 
saws, which can divide a log of timber,30 feet long and 3 feet in Shop. 
diameter, in the short space of 5 minutes, board planing, drilling, 
and boring iron punching, machines, all worked by a shaft under the 
floor, driven by a Stationary Engine and Boiler 


Tothe south of the Saw-mill is the Carriage Workshop, in 
which all Railway carriages, wagons, ordinary carriages, and all kinds 
of furniture are built and repaired. At the west end of this shop 
are a painting shop and carriage shed, and at east a smith shop 
where iron work for carriages and wagons is executed. 


Near the entrance to the right, is the tinkers’ shop, in which 
all kinds of lamps and other tin work are manufactured, repaired: 
silvered and electroplated. 


On entering the gate of the Locomotive shop, the first thing that Locomotive 
meets the view is the Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent’s SP: 
Office, with a big clock tower in its centre ; next to it isa large 
building in the centre of which there are four gigantic stationary 
steam-boilers and two engines for machine shops, suitable for both 
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heavy and light turning. To the aorth of this is the heavy, and 
to the south the light, turning shop. In the heavy turning shop 
are turned and repaired locomotive engines and carriage wheels, 
axles and cylinders; ard here is to be seen also the tire-boring 
machine, working with amazing speed. In the light-tool shop 
all kinds of iron and brass work are prepared. 

In the machine shops are worked vertical and horizontal slotting 
machines for furnishing all sorts of iron and brass work; screw cut- 
ting machines and turning lathes; plaining machines for plainingiron 
and brass articles and sharpening machines for sharpening tools. 


To the east of this is the erecting shop, in which engines are 
repaired and fitted. Itis provided with a hydraulic crane, tested 
to 20 tons sling, chain, 1} inch. This is the most ponderous ma- 
chine in the workshop. 

In the same direction are the heavy and light smith shops, where 
all kinds of iron work are forged and prepared. The heavy shop 
is divided into three divisions ; the first for making springs, en gines, 
and carriages ; a second for manufacturing leather-belts for 
machines ; and the third for heavy smith work. We find here steam 
hammers, lifting cranes and bolt-and nut-making machines. In the 
heavy tool-shops we see also fagoting and plate furnaces, which are 
worked with wonderful expedition. 

We see at the factory ashearing machine for cutting old steel 
and iron tires, which, in a moment, can divide a bar of cold metal 
five inches square ; and an hydraulicrivetters which arvable to effect 
at one stroke the work which it would take three men five minutes 
to perform. The wheel-barrow, quite unknown in any other 
part of India, except Bengal and Bombay, is in use here. 

In the light smith shops are smith hearths, steam hammers 
and lifting cranes. 

To the east is the boiler shop, in which boilers are repaired and 
put together, also a pattern shop, in which cast iron and brass pat- 
terns are made, South of this is a foyndry for casting cylinders, axle 
boxes, blocks, brackets, &c, Cylinders are also manufactured in the 
shop. The punching and shearing machines are in the boiler shop. 

Between the boiler shops and the erecting shop is 8 long, shal- 
low pit inthe ground, in which a traverser machineis placed, for the 
purpose of conveying engines in and out of the shop which is also 
worked by a steam engine. 

In the south-east of the Locomotive Shop, there is a Running 
Shed capable of holding about 100 engines, available for traffic pur- 
poses, Close by there are two reservoirs of water, which are fed by 
the Béri Dod&b Canal, and hold at least 14 month’s supply of water. 


THE RAILWAY WORKSHOPS. 


There is also a centrifugal pump and a boiler by means of 
which the water is pumped up from the reservoir intu a high service 
tank which supplies water to the shed, as well as the workshops and 
the station for all other railway purposes. 


The factory is one of the most complete in India, and, from 
castings of prodigious weight and size to the minutest fittings, there 
is nothing required for a railway which cannot be executed. 
A six brush electric light machine is worked to light a part of the 
machinery shop, and by this means work can he carried on as 
easily at night as during the day. Attached to the o»tablishment 
is a printing-office, worked with steam-pres-es. There is an oil 
mill, capable of turning out from two to three tons of perfectly 
pure clarified castor-oil in a day, at considerably less cost than that 
to be had in the bazar. The Railway Workshops have constructed 
handsome carriages for His Excellency the (‘ommander-in-Chicf, 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéb, and His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and their 
respective staff and servants, and fitted up a large quantity of roll- 
ing-stock. Special carriages have also been made for the Manager, 
North-Western Railway, Traffic Manager, or Traffic Supcrinten- 
dent, Locomotive Superintendent, Superintendent of Ways and 
Works, for all District Officers of the Locomotive and Traffic de- 
partments, and for Military Officers. 


From the variety of the appliances used, and of the work done, 
as well as from the order and method followed, this busy factory 
presents one of the liveliest and most interesting and suggestive 
spectacles that can be seen in Northern India, and it has acted 
most beneficially on the crafts of the Province. 


In the vicinity of the station, north and south of the line, 
quarters have been built for the Railway community ; and in 
them foremen, firemen, drivers, guards and mechanics are com- 
fortably lodged, with their families. There are a g00d Swimming- 
bath, a Railway Institute, Library, Billiard Loom, Recreation 
Ground, Theatre and Co-operative Stores. The Theatre is com- 
modious, anda company formed from members of all ranks of the 
railway staff, gives entertainments to the public, which are highly 
interesting. Tho Co-operative branch, besides supplying groceries 
and oilman’s stores, also furnishes English clothing and other com- 
modities, and makes its own bread and soda-water.* The Railway 
quarters are supplied with canal-water for purposes of irrigation, 

*The place used for making bread and soda-water for the Railway Co-opera- 


tive Stores is the mansoleum of Sheikh Mohtaram. Vide Article No, 13, Chapter 
IL., pages 132 and 133. 
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and water from the Municipal Water-works is laid on for the use 

Church, of the Railway people. There is a church, provided with free 
quarters* fora chaplain, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society. The church, which is about a mile from the Railway Sta- 
tion, to the south, is a ct-devant Mahomedan tomb,{ with a dome and 
recesses, and provides accommodation for 100 persons. 


Traffic The station plot encloses the mosque of Dai Anga, the nurse 
of Shéh Jahfn, which is now used as the office of the Traffic Super- 
intendent, North-West Railway. An account of this mosque is given 
elsewhere.t 


In the plot opposite the Railway Institute, there are some other 
long barracks in which the Railway Offices, i.¢, those of the 
Manager, Examiner of Accounts, Cashier and Superintendent of 
Ways and Works, are accommodated. 


Gardens The year 1863-64 was marked by an unprecedented transfor- 

oui ' he mation in the suburbs of Lahore. For some few years previously, 

the people of the town had suffered inconvenience owing to the 

diversion of a stream in which they had been in the habit of bath- 

ing. A Municipal Committee being formed with considerable 

power of initiating schemes of improvements—one of its first measures 

was to project the introduction of a cut from the Bari Dodb Canal— 

at an expense of Rs. 40,000. The work was completed in about 

twelve months, and greatly conduced to the comfort and enjoy- 

ment of the town-people of all classes. Subsequently, they caused 

the ditch round the walled city, heretofore a standing source of dirt 

and unhealthiness, to be filled up. Gardens were then formed on 

the site, extending over a circuit of two miles, planted with trees 

and flowers, and intersected with walks and drives. These are now, 

in the afternoon, the favourite resort of vast numbers of the people of 

Lahore, and afford in the most convenient position a park, or rather 
boulevard, the advantages of which are highly appreciated. 


The Mayo This very handsome and commodious building is situated be- 
Hospital.g hind the Sadr Bazar, Anarkali, on an elevated piece of ground to 
the south-west of Ratan Chand’s serait. The style of architecture 


a ee 

* This a ee nag og to the purposes of an English house, See 
Article No. 97, ter IL , page 

+ This is the tomb of Mahomed Saleh, Lahori, author of Amal-i-Saleh, so 
often quoted in this work. Vide Article $7, ser aad IT., page 208 

t Vide Article No, 49, Chapter I1., page 1 

§ A hospital, known as Dar-ui-Shafa, was established at Lahore in the time 
of Mahardjé Ranjit Singh, under the direction of the brothers Fakirs Aziz-ud-dia 
and Nur-ud-din, the costof medicines being defrayed by the Government Dr, 
John Martin Honigberger, the Physician to the Court of Lahore and 
tendent of the Gun-powder and Gun-manufactory, was entrasted with the care 
and treatment of lunatics, and jarake, or Native surgeons, were the 
Darbar to administer ointment, plasters, &c., tere romnsgy 
at the hospital was large, and according to Dr, , is wasn cynplels 
fair from morning till night. 
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MAYO WOGPITAL. 


THE MATO HOSPITAL. 


is “ Italian ;” the building has been constructed on the most ap- 
proved sanitary principles, and forms the hospital for the Lahore 
Medical School. It is a two-storeyed structure, measuring 408 feet 
long, by 514 broad, and 46 feet high, with a central tower of four 
storeys, t20 feet high, surmounted by a dome, and four corner 
towers, of three storeys, 60 feet high, 

The main building consists of a centre, facing north and south 
and of two wings, placed parallel to the centre. 

Each wing is occupied by two large wards, one-on the upper 
storey, and the other on the-lower floor, each of which is construct- 
ed for 24 patients, or 12 on each side. 

Each ward measures 115} feet long, by 224 feet wide, and is 
18 feet high ; so that its total eubic contents are 46,777 cubic feet, 
and its superficial area is 2,598 feet. 

Fhe arrangements for ventilation are- most excellent. Each 
ward has seven doors on each side, and one at each end ; each door 
measures 4 feet, 2 inches, in width, and 7 feet, 9 inches, in height ; 
so that the opening of each possesses an area of 32' square feet, 3 
inches ; and, as there are 16. doors in every large- ward, the total 
amount of space for the admission of fresh air is 416 square feet. 

Access to the upper floor of the building is afforded by a stair- 
case, 12 feet in width, and quite straight, to facilitate the carriage 
of beds up and down. 

~~ The lower wards are allotted to male patients, that on the west 
side to the Mahomedans, and that on the east to other sects. 

The centre of the building is divided below into the Dispensary 
and medical store-room ; also the rooms for the examinations of out- 
patients ; of which there are three, one for medical cases, one for 
surgical, and one for opthalmic cases. There is also a room for 
the private examination of patients and the microscopical and 
chemical examinations of the products of disease. 


In the upper floor of the main building are contained the 
general store-rooms and the wards for eye-patients, the windows 
of which are darkened with blue paper ; also apartments for the 
resident chemical clerks ; while the north verandah is rendered 
available for an operating room by the insertion into one of the 
arches of a piece of plate glass, measuring 3 feet, by 7 feet, which 
affords a clear upper light at all times of the year. 

There is also a ward for contagious diseases, separated from 
the main hospital by a wall; and consisting of a large room ven- 
tilated by four doors and a skylight above. This is used for 
severe small-pox cases and other diseases. 
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The building was designed by Mr. W. Purdon, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and constructed under the supervision of Rai Bahadur 
Kanhia Lal, Executive Engineer. The total cost was Rs. 1,58,941-3-8, 
of which Rs. 100,000 was contributed from the Imperial Revenues, 
and the rest from Local Funds, the Municipality of Lahore con- 
tributing Rs. 26,697. The late Viceroy, Harl Mayo, visited the 
Hospital in October 1871, and carefully inspected every part of it ; 
he was pleased to approve of the arrangements and to consent to 
its being called “ the Mayo Hospital.” 


The necessity, for enlarging and improving the accommodation 
for patients in the Mayo Hospital, had been long felt. It was ap- 
parent that in Lahore, the capital of the Panjib, there was no 
suitable hospital for the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians, 
while the existing Hospital was inadequate to meet the increasing 
wants of the native community. The present hospital, named in 
honor of one of India’s most illustrious Viceroys, is not merely a 
local institution, treating as it does the sick from all parts of the 
Province, but also the centre of Medical education in Northern 
India. The good work of furnishing this accommodation was ini- 
tiated by the Honorable Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab, who ata public meeting, held on the 24th January, 
1890, in the Lawrence Hall, appealed to the inhabitants of the 
Panjab to show their sense of loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress by raising some fitting memorial, to commemorate, in a 
parmanent form, the then approaching visit of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales to Lahore. It was suggested by 
His Honor, and cordially assented to by all present, that no memo- 
rial would be more acceptable to His Royal Highness himself, or 
more pleasing to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
who took so great an interest in any thing which tends to help the 
condition of the sick, than one which should have for its object the 
relief of human suffering and prove a real charity to many poor and 
suffering people. It was, therefore, resolved to commemorate the 
royal visit by adding a new wing to the Hospital, to be named after 
His Royal Highness, which would put the space in the Hospital 
now occupied by Europeans entirely at the disposal of native 
patients, and at the same time, provide suitable accommodation for 
the poorer classes of Europeans and Hurasians. 


The foundation stone of the Hospital was laid by His Honor Sir 
James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéb, on 14th May 
1890. The accommodation consists of three separate buildings, 
constructed on the open space adjoining the Mayo Hospital selected 
by the Government. The main block is a double-storeyed structure 
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THE LADY LYALL HOME. 


for 28 patients, 10 being accommodated in each of the two large, 
or general, wards on the ground-floor, and eight on the upper floor, 
with as many separate rooms adapted either for Europeans or 
Natives. 


The second block, consisting of detached double-storeved build- 
ing, is intended solely for the treatment of cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases, such as small-pox, measles, &c., and provides 
accommodation for eight patients, the rooms being large and airy. 


The third block is occupied as separate quarters for the 
nursing staff of the Hospital. 


The total expenditure on the building, including cost of furni- 
ture and general equipment, was Rs. 1,08,580. 


The Albert Victor Memorial Hospital was formally opened by 
the Honorable Sir James Lyall, on Friday, the 1st of January, 
1892, being the anniversary of the assumption of the title of the 
Empress by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, the day being 
thought appropriate for holding the ceremony of the opening of 
an institution founded as a mark of loyalty of the Province to the 
Crown. All joined with fervour in wishing Her Majesty many 
happy returns of theday. His Honor, in the course of an eloquent 
speech delivered on the occasion, alluded to the late auspicious inci- 
dent in the life of His Royal Highness with whose name the Hos- 
pital has been associated, that is, His betrothal to the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, and the assembly took the occasion of 
devoutly wishing His Royal Highness and His hetrothed many 
happy returns of the day, and a long and happy married life.* 


This new building, bearing the name of Lady Lyall, is situat- 


The Lady 


ed close to the Lady Aitchison Hospital and the Lahore Medical Lyall Home 


Female 


College. It was constructed in connection with the Panjéb Branch Medical Stu- 


of the Countess of Dufferin Association for supplying Female Medi- 
cal aid to the women of India. In order to effect more permanent 


dents, or the 
New Female 
Medical Stu- 
ents’ Board- 


good and to help independent institutions, this Boarding House ing House, 


was established, where accommodation might be provided for female 
students during their training, and their wants supplied and studies 
supervised. The Institution promises to confer inestimable advan- 
tages on the female students, and is calculated to remove the 
objections that are raised to women entering ona medical career. 
The site of the house was given by the Panjib Government, while 
: : ee 
wisp Egat 6 Seaman eyo ah Sut 
lab ta new ‘Hospital dedicated to his memory, The untimely death of this 


us Prince has.deeply afflicted all classes of Her Majesty's subiecta and 
regarded as a public calamity. Se a aaa 
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Rs. 10,000 was granted from the General Fund, and a princely 
donation of Re, 50,000 was received in April 1889 from His High- 
ness the M&b4r4ja of Kashmir for the construction of the building. 


The building is designed for 16 students of the Hindustani 
class, and four students of the Assistant Surgeon, or English, class, 
and there are quarters for a Lady Superintendent and servants. 


The foundation stone was laid by the Marehioness of 
Lansdowne on 25th November, 1889. It is of polished Nowshera 
marble, and bears the following inscription :—'‘ Lady Lyall 
Home for Female Students.’ This corner stone was laid by Her 
Excellency the Marchioness of Lansdowne, on Monday, the 25th 
of November, 1889. 


Countess of Dufferin Fund Panjéb Branch. 


‘Special gift of His Highness Partéb Singh, Méhérdje of 
Jammu and Kashmir.’ 

The building was completed towards the end of 1890, under 
the superintendence of Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Executive Engi- 
neer, Lahore Provincial Division, and has proved a real home for 
the female students.” It has been laid out after an elegant design, 
is commodious, and answers all sanitary requirements. Efficient 
medical instruction is given to the females in the Lahore Medical 
College, and proper arrangements are made for their training. 
The proximity of the Boarding House for female students, is a 
source of convenience and strength to the institution, with which 
the name of one of the ablest of the Governors of the Province is 
associated. 

TheLahore | The Lahore Veterinary School is situated close to the Mayo 
ig inary Hospital. The buildings connected with theschool were constructed 
at different periods between 1881 and 1889. Originally, a tem- 
porary shed and buildings were erected in 1881-82, consisting of 
a horse hospital, a hospital for cattle, an operating shed, and a dis- 
secting room. The structures were of “Jhamp” walling, with 

thatched roofs, and cost the Government Rs, 4,4¢4. 


Additional out-houses were built in 1882-83, at a cost of 
Rs. 1,617, and a compound wall, gateway, &c., at a cost of Rs. 2,469 





during the same year. 
k # 
In April 1890 five female students passed their examination, four rece! 
the Diploms of Hlosplin! Amsistente, age horas Mins — Connor, ovianing toe 
Lioen -Modicine ‘ versity. obtained the highest 
pert of aay of she temale and won the Burton Brown Memorial 
in Medicine, and the Center Medal in Midwifery, 
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In 1888, new quarters, consisting of four blocks of permanent 
stables, with six stalls each, and one block of semi-permanent 
stables, with twelve stalls, together with a pavilion, were constructed, 
as well as a new Forge, Post Mortem and Dissecting Theatre 
and servants’ houses. In addition to the buildings named, the 
Committee, assembled in 1887, suggested the advisability of con- 
structing a block of quarters for 12 pupils and passed students, and 
this was provided for inthe budget. These buildings were com- 
pleted at a cost of Rs. 18,629. 


The design for the forge provides four stalls for horses, con- 
veniently placed with regard to the forge, and arranged so that 
the north light may fall on the horse’s feet when raised for shoe- 
ing. 


The Lahore Veterinary School was established in 1882, “to Short his- 
educate and turn outa class of Native Veterinariins correspond- sit ah se 
ing to the class of Native Hospital Assistants.” Before its 
establishment, the only Veterinary College existing was at Poona, 
and this was not conveniently situated to be of practical bene- 
fit in Northern India, nor were the few European Veterinary 
Surgeons in the Military Department of Government in a position 
to render efficient help towards alleviating the cruel and waste- 
ful loss of animal life in the country. In 1871, the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners urged upon the Government of India the expediency 
of affording the natives of India the means of Veterinary instruc- 
tion, and, in 1876, the Stud Commission brought the same subject to 
prominent notice. During the Afghan War of 1878-80, much 
mortality occurred among Transport animals, and Veterinary Sur- 
geons, with a staff of salutris, were placed on the main roads in the 
Panjab leading to the Khyber and Kurram Passes. A school for 
training salutris was begun at Hapdar by the General Superin- 
tendent of Horse Breeding Operations, but was transferred to Lahore 
in 1881. The present school, or college, was opened on the 3rd of 
May, 1882, with 50 students. 


The course of study in this school embraces Anatomy and Phy- Course of 
siology, Elementary Chemistry, and Materia Medica, Bovine Pa- eck = 
thology and the study of other animal diseases, Equine surgery and 
medicine and practical Veterinary Surgery, as applicable to all 
domestic animals, and some technical training in the principles and 
practice of shoeing and minor operations and the mode of handling 
animals, also special teaching on the subject of soundness and un- 
soundness in horses, and form and action. There is an increasing 
demand for the services of Veterinary Assistants, both in the Civil 
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and Military Departments, and the Local Bodies are beginning to 
appreciate their value. 


The institution is of great benefit to the residents of Lahore 
and its vicinity, and it is specially satisfactory to see that the Cattle 
Hospital is largely resorted to. The reputation which the school 
has attained is more than provincial, and frequent enquiries are 
made of the Principal regarding the terms of admission from the 
North-Western and Central Provinces and from Native States. 


Government House has been built around the tomb of Ma- 
homed Kasim Khan, (a cousin on the mother’s side of Akbar) 
who died at Lahore during the reign of Shéh Jahan, and was buried 
here. Kasim Khan was a great patron of wrestlers, and to the 
west of the present tomb he inhabited a Mohalla, or city quarters, 
and built an extensive mosque. Of the buildings of this mohalla only 
the mosque had survived the wreck of time during the reign of 
Ranjit Singh, who converted it into a magazine for manufacturing 
powder and into soldiers’ quarters. During the British period the 
Masjid became Nazul property, but it was subsequently released on 
the application of Sirdar Khan, Lambardér of Mozung, who dis- 
mantled it and sold the bricks at a great profit. The large well 
attached to the mosque, which was filled with powder, exploded 
by accident, killing two zamindars and several bullocks on the 
spot. 

Up to the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ground close to 
the tomb, was used for wrestling purposes, and the tomb was called 
the Gumbaz Kushti Wala, or the wrestlers’ dome. 


Towards the close of the Mahbaraja’s reign, Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, uncle of Raja Teja Singh, built around it a nice house, of 
octangular form, which was used by himself and the officers of his 
contingent. The house was surrounded bya garden, close to which 
were the barracks of troops under the command of Khushal Singh. 
On the annexation of the Panjab, the house was first occupied by Major 
Macregor, Deputy Commissioner, and then by Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The Government, having given the confiscated house of Diwén 
Hakim Rai, at Sialkot, to Raja Teja Singh, successor to the estates 
of Jamadar Khushal Singh, in exchange for this house, acquired 
a proprietary right in it, and the building was utilized as Govern- 
ment House, when Sir Robert Montgomery assumed the reins of 
Government. No part of Jamadar Khushal Singh’s house now re- 
mains ; but the old tomb can still be seen in a portion of the 
lower storey of the house. The interior of the dome is now used 
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AITCHISON COLLEGE. 


as the dining-room, and a very admirable dining-room it makes. 
The arches around it serve as recesses for side-boards, the room 
being lighted through slit. in the dome. The walls are decorated 
with enamelled pottery-work, and the alcoves of the central ball 
are embellished with frescu designs. Sume very fine trees grow 
in the grounds and there is a nice swimming-bath. 


The Panjab Chiefs’ College, named after Sir (‘harles Aitchison, 
late Lieutenant-(rov ernor of the Panjab, is the outcome of a move- 
ment which, originating in the suggestions made in 1869, by Cap- 
tain Walter, Political Agent at Bhurtpur, tooh shape in the for- 
mation of the Mayo (‘ollege at Ajmere, and the Rajkumar College, 
at Kathiwar. But its true origin is due to the Wards’ School 
at Umballa, established in 1864, by Sir Donald McLeod, Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab, at the suggestion made by Captain 
Tighe, then Deputy Commissioner of Umballa, which was warmly 
supported by Colonel Lake, then Financial Commissioner. After 
long discussion, the constitution of the Panjab Chief’ College was 
definitely settled, and statutes have been framed in accordance with 
the conclusions approved by the Committee of Chicfs and gentle- 
men who have been taken into counsel. The objects of the insti- 
tution are the education of the relatives of the Ruling Chiefs ot 
the Panjaéb, youths of good family, and the minors under the 
guardianship of the Court of Wards, if eligible under the statutes. 


The main College building, whichis acombination of two designs, 
(a ground plan furnished by Colonel Jacob, Executive Engineer, 
Jeypur, and an elevation by the Mayo School of Art, Lahore), 
comprises class-rooms, a library and reading-room, a laboratory; 
a play-room, a theatre, or speech room, and office-rooms. Board- 
ing houses for the pupils have been built in blocks separate from the 
main Uollege building, and there is a commodious house for the 
Governor and a Dispensary. The total outlay on these buildings 
was Rs. 3,85,520. 


The foundation stone was laid on 3rd November, 1886, by the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Dufferin and Ava, His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught honoring the occasion with their presence. 


Opposite the Mayo Hospital is the Lady Aitchison Hospital 


for women, established in connection with Lady Dufferin’s pro- # 
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India. The foundation stone was laid on 15th February, 1887, 
and the whole building was completed in 1889, at a total cost of 
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Rs. 62,733, exclusive of godowns, which cost Rs. 809, and a Dead 
house, which cost Rs. 651. 


The main block provides the following accommodation -— 
General ward for eight patients ; spare ward for four patients ; 
out patients’, or occasional, ward for eight beds ; waiting-room : 
examining-room ; dispensary ; drug store; nurses’ room; Pro- 
fessors’ room, with bath-room ; matron’s quarter. 


Two blocks of special wards have been constructed under the 
same roof, and connected with the main block by a short passage, 
the accommodation in each special cave ward being for six patients, 
making a total of 32 beds for occasional general cases and special 
cases. The special ward. have, attached to each, a dining-room, 
the entrance to which, from the out-ide, is close to two cook-houses, 
provided in the rear of each block—one for Mahomedans and the 
other for Hindus. 


A. range of quarters for nurses and pupils has been provided in 
the north-west corner of the enclosure, besides a range of servants’ 
houses. 


The building is enclosed by a wall, 64 feet high, on the south 
and west side, with one principal gateway, 14 feet wide, on the 
south side, immediately in front of the central entrance to the main 
block, and one door-way, five feet wide, for foot-passengers, at the 
north-west corner, for entrance from the city side. 


The Lady Aitchison Hospital for women was formally opened 
by Her Excellency the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava on 15th 
November, .1888. The Hospital was established to give mid-wives 
and Daie practical medical training, and to provide them with 
good board and lodging. The institution is doing reaily good 
work under the able superintendence of Dr. Bielby, and the daily 
average attendance has considerably increased. 


Before the introduction of the scheme for a water-supply, the in- 
habitants of the ancient walled city of Lahore depended on a supply 
of water from wells within the city ; but owing to the denseness 
of the population and the entire disregard of all sanitary precau- 
tions and arrangements, the accumulated filth of ages had so 
impregnated the ground that the water in the wells was utterly 
unfit for use, and to this cause the medical autholities, in a great 
measure, attributed the high death-rate of Lahore. To remove this 
great drawback, and to supply the towns-people with fresh, whole- 
some water, it was proposed to introduce a system of water-supply 
from wells sunk in the bed of the river, or in ground constantly 
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surcharged with water. The site chosen for sinking the wells was 
on the plain, on the north side of the city, which. not many years 
ago, was the bed of the aver Ravi Lhe ground was practiually 
virgin soil, free fiom ail organic impurities, and there was, moreove, 
no chance of the plain cvei being 1cquacd for building purposes, 
asin heavy fieshets itis flooded by the aver It was, therefore, 
decided to place the supply wells om this plun wneu to the aty 
as w1s consistent with every prec ution for preventing contumm 
tion by percolation though the filthy soul im ind about it) Sin 
wells were accordingly constiucted Piom = these supply wells, 
which, practically speaking. have been sunk in the bid of the 
vivet Ravi, the water 1s lifted by pumps into i service msarvon, 
placed it such a height that every put of the city and sububs 
can be supplied with water under a head of pressure, the distribus 
tion being by cast-10n mains and service pipes. 


The pump well and pumping stition we sitnited close to 
each other, neir the supply wells The enginc-house is cluse to 
the pump well, on its west side, the distimec from the centre of 
the well to the outer will of the enginc-house being 22 fact the 
engine-boileis and sto1c-100ms aie under one roof, sparited by 
walls, with door communications It 15 a biick stiuctur, 7b 
feet long, and 40 feet wide, having a wiought-1'0n trussed ivf, 
battened and covered with collugated 10n 


The smoke stack 15 on the erst side of the engine house 
about 20 feet distant fiom the wills, and 1s founded on fow 
wells, filled with concrete, placed close to cach otha, id acsting 
on the same bed of conglomerate as the engine foundations on 
the top of the wells, at water Icvel. a s,hd masomy plitto:m, 
15 2 feet square and fou fect thick, has becn built, upon which 
the smoke stack, 94 feet high, has been ciected It 13 octagonal 
in design, and the flues ate lined with fire biichs 


The mason1y reseivoir, 01 receptacle for water fiom the wells 
outside the city, which weie constiucted in 1881, collapscd and 
became unserviceable soon after water wis admittcd intu it) ‘Th 
masoniy reservoir having been dismantled in 1583, the new one, 
consisting of four uon tanks, was constiucted in its plice, m 
1883-84 The iron tanks (cach eipable of holding 2,58,750 gal- 
lons of water) are linked togethe: by means of 10n pipes, thiec to 
each, and are povided with over-flow pipes towards th north, 
which discharge themselves into the drainage pipe on that side 


The tanks are connected with the wells outside by means of 
delivery pipes and valves on the south-side, where the valye houge 
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is situated. The tanks are painted inside (both on the sides and 
on the top) with silicate paint, of a chocolate color, and the out- 
side is tarred. The roof is coated with two coats of tar, laid on 
pot, s0 as to fill in any interstices in the joints and make them 
water-tight. 


An enclosure wall, built of large burnt bricks, laid in mortar, 
surrounds the tanks, the space between the walls and the tanks, as 
well as the passages between the tanks, being covered with a 
wooden roof. The whole reservoir is thus completely covered and 
protected from the weather. 


The reservoir was designed by the late Mr. Leslie Clark, 
Mem. Inst. c. 8. ; but the plan was considerably modified by Mr, 
George Berkeley. It was constructed by Messrs. Cosser and 
Co., Contractors, of Karachi, under the supervision of Rai 
Bahadur Kanhia Lal, aided by Messrs Wrench, Floyd and 
Bull. The reservoir wag cpened for public use by the Honorable 
Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, on 
30th June, 1881; and pumping has been carried on constantly 
since that date. 


The scheme for the supply of pure water to Lahore was ini- 
tiated by Major (now Colonel) Nisbet, then Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore, while the crowning work, viz, the new reservoir, was 
begun and completed in the time of Colonel Beadon, Deputy Com- 
missioner. Thetotal cost was Rs 1,706,500. The works are the 
first of their kind that have been undeitaken in India, and are 
calculated to be carried down to posterity as among the greatest 
works of Lahore. 


The Lahore This building is situated to the south of the Mayo Hospital. 
ogee Col- 7+ has been constructed on the design of the Mayo Hospital, the 
architecture being in the “ Italian ” style. The building is one- 

storeyed, consisting of a centre and two wings at rightangles, It 

comprises eight principal rooms as follows :—Library and office- 

room, being the large hall in the centre; lecture-room for ana- 

tomy and instruction to Hindustani class; medical and surgical 
lecture-room ; chemical lecture-room, all in the centre ; anatomi- 

cal museum ; chemical and materia medica museum ; laboratory 

and room for meteorological instruments, in the east and west wings. 


Injecting and dissecting roomg are provided m a separate 
building, at a distance from both school and the Hospital. The 
chief characteristics of the building are the fine-dressed cornices, 
the ornamental work below the cornices, the open ornamental 
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railings above the roof, the ornamental parapets of the verandah 
roof, the string courses of the pillars, the white painting of the 
wood-work of the roof, the green paintings of the louvres and the 
iron works of the ornamental ridging for the library and office. 


The building was completed in 1883, in the short space of one 
year, and cost Rs. 1,15,000. 


The Medical School was founded in 1860, with the object of 
instructing the natives of the Panjab in medicine, it having been 
found that the natives of Bengal, who were sent to the Panjab as 
doctors, were not so acceptable to the inhabitants of the Panjab in 
the capacity of medical men as their own fellow-countrymen were, 
and also that the Bengalis were always anxious to return to their 
home. 


Dr. J. B. Scriven was the first Principal of the School, and 
he commenced the work in October 1860, in conjunction with Dr. 
Manners Smith, Civil Surgeon, Lahore, and Dr. T. E. Browne. 
The school was originally held in the Barracks,* on the site of the 
present Government College, and the Hospital was formed in 
Raja Suchet Singh’s stable, in the Tibbi Bazar near the Taxali Gate 
of the city. 


The Telegraph Office is conveniently situated in a central part 
of the civil station of Anarkah, at the junction of the roads oppo- 
site the Accountant General’s office. The exterior plinth and the 
whole of the superstructure is built of English size bricks, laid in 
mortar. The roof of the main rooms consists of a double layer 
of Allahabad tiling, supported on Deodar wood trusses. That of 
the side-rooms, porch and verandahs, is a lime terrace, on bricks, 
rafters and beams. The signal room has a floor of stone flags ; 
the other rooms have tile floors, both resting on a bed of six inches 
of concrete, well consolidated. 


The main rooms have light boarded ceilings, secured to the 
purlins, to keep out the heat; and continuous ridge ventilation 
is provided by means of perforated zinc sheeting, fixed at the 
apex of the roof, between the boards and the ceiling. 


The building was completed in March 1881, at a cost of 
Rs. 42,216. 


It affords accommodation fog, the signal office and two bar- 
racks for twelve signallers each. 


ea alate nian iceman 
* Before the opening of the Medical School, these Barracks were used for 
the Lahore Normal School (now in Raja Lal Singh's Toshakhina in the city). 
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The District has two Imperial Telegraph offices, the head 
office being at Lahore and a sub-office at Mian Mir. The Staff of 
the head office is under a Sub-Assistant Superintendent, while the 
Mian Mir sub-office is in charge of the Brigade-Major, and is worked 
by two military signallers. 


Telephone There is a Telephone Exchange at the Government Telegraph 

Exchange. office, as also at the North-Western Railway Station, with which 

certain public offices and residences of Government officers are 

connected. The Cevil and Military Gazette Press is also in com- 
munication with the Government Exchange. 


Lahore The Central Jail at Lahore, which covers an arca of 33 acres 
eneetel of land, is built on the radiating principle. It consists of two 
circles, a hospital and godowns, placed in a quadrangular enclo- 
sure, with a mud wall and ditch round it, measuring 1,614 feet in 
length, 84 feet in breadth, and 12 feet in height. The two circles, 
or rather octagons, have iron railings round them with pucca 
masonry pillars at intervals of 12 to 13 feet each, to which the 
railings are firmly secured. 


The building consists of watch-towers, European and Native 
wards, workshops, solitary cells, cook-houses, hospital ward, dead 
houses, guard-rooms, Dari sheds, press-rooms, juvenile wards, 
godowns, centry boxes, bell tower, carpenter and blacksmith’s 
workshops, paper manufactory, potter’s godowns, and working 
place, besides quarters for Superintendent’s office and accommo- 
dation for the private residence of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Jailor, and Native Doctor. 

The outer wall, ditch, first circle, hospital, godowns, &., and 
buildings at the gate were commenced in 1850 and completed in 
1854. The second circle was built in 1862. The Jail is capable 
of accommodating about 2,000 native and 10 European prisoners, 
and has cost in round numbers Rs. 2,00,000. 


72rl Tada: The industries carried on by the prisoners consist of the weav- 
tries. ing of blankets and cloths of various kinds, paper-making, pottery, 
the making of mats and floor-cloth of cotton or grass fibres, tent. 

making, the weaving of carpets similar to those of Persia, writing 

and printing in lithography and typography. Fine carpets are 

made at this Jail, and have been exported in large numbers to 

England, France and America. The Jail also turns out excellent 

glazed pottery, and the tiled chilams and dishes made there, find 


special favor with the people. 
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The Race Courses are close to the Lahore Central Jail. A 
large space is enclosed for the purpose, and the place becomes full 
of life during the races. Crowds of people dressed in pay costumes 
throng it from the city and the suburbs, some coming on toot, 
some in vehicles, while the influx of Buropean visitors is great. 


The Lahore District Jail is a conversion of Gola Wala Sere, 
and was complete! in 1875-76. It contams accommodation for 
694 prisoners, and receives male prisoners of the Lahore district 
only. The prisoners carry on the usual gaol industries, a consi- 
derable number of them being employed on extiamural werhs, 
such as brich making, roud-metalling, de. 


This building is situated close to the Lahore Central Jail. 
The building» are arranged on the radiating principle, between two 
circles, inside an enclosure, the outer-circle haying a radius of 330 
feet, and the inner one of 75 feet, and both being connected by an 
open passage, 18 feet inside. The building is capable of holding 250 
native and four European convicts. The barracks for native pri- 
soners are ranged round a smaller circle, where there are one large 
and one small reservoir of water, with a well, 10 feet in diameter, 
the whole being encircled by a large circle. To the north of the 
large circle are godowns and workshops; to the south-west are 
eells for four European prisoners ; to the south are quarantine 
cells ; Superintendent’s office-room ; female warder’s rooms ; guard- 
room, matron’s house; native doctor’s house, moharrir’s house, 
and the gateway. The enclosure wallis of pise work, 24 fect 
broad and 14 feet high, the corners of the square being rounded oft 
to a radius of 40 feet. 


The building is intended to accommodate 296 prisoners, and 
was constructed in 1870, at a covt of Rs. 1,21,:561 under the super- 
vision of Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lal. It receives female, long term, 
and life-term, prisoners from all parts of the Panjéb, and all the 
female prisoners from the Lahore district. The industries carried 
on by the convicts are sewing, knitting, carding wool, &. 


The General Post Office is in Anarkali, near the Museum. It 
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was built in 1849; but considerable additions have been made to tee, 


it since. There are three branch Post Offices, one at the Railway 
Station and two in the city, in Moti Bazar and Lahori Mandi. 
Pillar letter-boxes have been located at various points, and they are 
cleared three times a day for the out-going mails. 
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aa paige This building is situated in Anarkali, close to the office of 
Panjib Uni- the Director of Public Instruction, and the Department of Public 
vereiy: Works. It is constructed of pucca bricks, laid in lime-mortar, 
mixed with 6 to 10 per cent. of stone-lime for pillars, arches, 
moulding and cornice work. The bricks used in the pillars and 
arches and the exposed parts of the walls are large ; those for the 


rest of the work are of the usual size. 


The building is lime-plastered and whitewashed inside ; the 
outside is dressed and rubbed smooth. of a light red stone color. 
The roofs of the Senate Hall, Libiary and Registrar’s room are 
slated and carried over trusses of Deodar wood, having alight 
and ornamental boarded ceiling, painted white, with blue edgings. 
The window glasses are all coloured. 


The Senate Hall measures 84’—6” x 62'’—10”, including the 
corridor, which is 94 feet broad, and is surmounted by a row of 
arches, three at the north and south, and five at the east and west. 


The building was constiucted in 1876, the cost being defray- 
ed from a donation of Rs 25,000 made by His Highness the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, and the interest accruing thereon, the donation 
having been vested in Government Securities. The following inscrip- 
tion appears on the front of the building — 

SENATE HALL 
Girt OF 


HIS HIGHNESS THE NAWAB OF BAHAWALPOR. 


The building was designed and constructed by Rai Bahadur 
Kanhia Lal, Executive Engineer. 


Rattan This beautiful fountain is situated close to the Post Office, 
ra s Foun- sonth of the firm for manufacturing ice. The founder was Rattan 
Singh, deceased, Wine and General Merchant, Anarkali. 


Rattan This spacious well, also founded by Rattan Singh, is situated 
Singh's Well. +, the Anarkali Bazar opposite the office of the Director of Publie 
Instruction, Panjéb. It is largely in use by the public. Ona | 
slab of marble, inserted in the wall which encloses the well, is 
inscribed the founder’s name, The structure is elegant and 
imposing. 
? The Mayo This institution is situated i in the Anarkeli gardens, 
qeetestetel the Museum and the Town Hall. Itis built in the iste 


style. The institution is known by ite present desiganii— 
Lao 403 tts vost -Heving ‘boen set Bom ai 
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MAYO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF ARTS. 805 


Memorial in the Panjéb. The centre part of the building is two- 
storeyed, and the rest single-storeyed. The lower, or general, floor 
contains a modelling, or moulding, room, drawing and painting- 
room, room for the Principal, office-room, store-room, and two 
bath-rooms. The upper floor contains a large elementary and lec- 
ture room, 63’ x 25’. 

The building measures 155 feet in length, and 45 feet in width |, tilde 
in the middle. The height of the lower floor is 20 feet, and that 
of the upper floor 28} feet to the top of the parapet. 


In the out-houses accommodation is provided for—(1), car- 
penters’ workshop, capable of accommodating 20 workmen, lathe 
benches, tool-chests, &c. ; (2), pottery and plaster kilns, &c, 


The lower floor is made of first class tiles, resting on a founda- 
tion of four inches of concrete. The upper floor also consists of a 
layer of large, well-burnt square tiles, laid flat in mortar, breaking 
joints with tiles set in lime, over burgahs and plate girders. 


The flat roof covering is terraced, and consists of four inches 
of lime terrace well beaten, plastered and rubbed smooth. 


The terrace rests on a layer of well-burnt large tiles, set in 
lime mortar, over the rafters of the roof. 


The roof covering of the upper room (Elementary School) con- 
sists of slates, 18” x 12” x }", laid with an overlap of about six 
inches clear of nail holes. The slates were procured from the 
quarry at Dalhousie and are of a uniform size and colour. 


The outer cornice of the upper storey is made entirely of red: 
sand-stone obtained from Delhi. The doors and windows, which are 
very handsome, are two inches thick, and the frames are secured te 
the walls with iron hold fasts and bolts. 


The building was designed and constructed by Rai Bahadur Cost of 
Kanhia Lal, Executive Engineer, Lahore. It was completed in building. 
1883, at a total cost of Ks. 43,000. 


The school was founded in memory of the late Lord Mayo __The histe 
with the object of reviving crafts now half forgotten and of deve. °! Seb 
loping the Industrial Arts of the Province generally. The estab- 
lishment of a Shcool of Arts for the Panjéb had been talked 
of as early as 1864, when the first Exhibition of Panjéb pro- 
ducts, arts and manufacture was held at Lahore, and Mr, B, H. 
Baden-Powell, in a Hand Book on the manufacture of the Pro- 
wince, published by him. in 1872, referred to the establishment of 
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such a school as essential to the improvement of the arts of 
the country. In March 1872, a public meeting was held in 
the Montgomery Hall, with the object of establishing some suit- 
able memorial to commemorate the memory of Lord Mayo, whose 
assassination had created an intense sensation throughout Hin- 
dustan, and Rs. 68,119 were subscribed. At a meeting of the 
Central Mayo Memorial Committee, held on 24th March at the 
same place to consider the best form the Memorial should take, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, in an eloquent speech made by him in Eng- 
lish and Hindustani, proposed that the money should be spent on 
building a school of industry, including appliances and fittings, and 
that Government should be asked for a grant-in-aid towards carry- 
ing out the objects of the institution, The proposal was unani- 
mously adopted. Sir Richard Temple wrote a lengthy Minute on 
the principles on which a School of Industrial Arts should be 
started, and it received the sanction of the Secretary of State on 
24th September 1874. 


The number of students on the rolls on the 3Ist March 1891 
was 117 and the average attendance 94, The following are the 
three main divisions :-— 

The first is for General Drawing and Decorative Design. The 
students in this class study figure drawing ; architectural drawing 
and free-hand coloring ; pen-drawing for lithography ; modelling 
and casting. All have to pass through a course of practical 
Geometry and perspective, 


The second is for wood carving; architectural drawing &c. 
All the students of this class are fairly skilled woed-carvers, and 
their time is equally divided between carpentry and wood carv- 
ing, and architectural drewing, design in model and free-hand 
drawing. 


The third is for modelling and casting in plaster. 


The youths who join the Mayo School, are of two classes :— 
first, the sons of artisans who have an hereditary aptitude for 
industrial art, but have not learnt drawing and have received no 
general education whatever; and, secondly, students who have 
received a fair general education, but who, for the most part, have 
no opportunity of making satisfactory progress in artistic studies. 


The school is presided over by J. L. Kipling, Esq,, 0. 1. 5.* 
Se ra cea 


fessor of the Government Art School, Bombay, His appointment 
ssa ca tioasd to Gon Secretary of State in 1874, and he arrived at Lahore is 
1875. a 
A Prior a feather aaccend of, this echoo] set pege 274.—Gapre, 
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GHEGTION ENIWNUZAOD 


THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE. 


This building is situated on the Mall, Anarkali, on the high 
ground opposite the Presbyterian Mission Chapel. The masonry 
throughout is of the best description, faced with dressed bricks ; 
the mouldings over pillars, arches, doors and windows being in 
cut bricks. 


The principal facade is 233 feet in length, the breadth being 
61} feet. This part is double-storeyed, the lower 18} feet, and the 
upper 17 fect in height. The wings, which have a single storey 
only, are each 166 x 51 feet by 18} feet in height. 


In the middle of the southern line is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Court-room ; and on either side of it are the English and 
Persian offices. To the left are the Assistant and Extra Assistant 
Commissioner’s Court, and to the right the Treasury office and the 
Pension Pay Office. Towards the west of the court-yard is the 
District Treasury, and to the east the District and Police Mal 
Khdna, Police Office, Nazir’s Office, the Office of the District Super- 
intendent of Police and the Courts of Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 


The floors of the upper rooms are used as Record Rooms, the 
Record-keeper’s room being above the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court-Room. 


Access to the upper floor is obtained by a masonry staircase 
in one of the rooms at the back of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court-room. The main outer cornice is of red-sand stone, pro- 
perly cut and supported on corbels of the same description. 


The area covered by the building is 32,564°5 superficial feet, 
and the cost was Rs. 95,420-8-5, 


This picturesque building, with a large centre clock tower, 
is situated on an eminence to the east of the District Kutcheri and 
north of the Public Gardens. The structure is in Gothic style, 
and contains accommodation for a College, a large Examination 
and Lecture Hall, used also for Convocation purposes, and two 
large rooms, one for a Library, and the other for Models, &c. 


The College consists of twelve large class rooms, and four 
small ones, or sixteen in all, of which eight are in the lower and 
eight in the upper storey. 


By the side of the above there are again four large class 
rooms and four small ones, or eight in all, of which four are in the 
lower and four in the upper storey. The two rooms beyond, 
connected by a wide arch, are used as a Library and Model rooms, 
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while the rooms above these are used as Principal’s and Assist- 
ant Principal’s rooms, The Examination and Lecture Hall is 
55’ x 35’, with a gallery of 10 feet wide all round, access to 
which, as well as to the upper rooms and the Library is gained by 
@ masonry staircase. Access to the upper rooms of the College, 
is gained by a wide staircase, in an octagonal tower, at the north- 
west corner of the building. The connecting passages and the 
verandahs are 10 feet wide. 


The outer walls, outer face of inner verandah walls and all 
the exposed parts of the superstructure are of large, well-shaped 
bricks, carefully dressed and laid in Flemish bond, with straight 
and fine joints. The outside brick-work is finely dressed, and the 
mouldings and ornamental portions are neatly executed. 


The roof of the class rooms is made of large slates, laid with 
an overlap of eight inches, over Deodar planking, one inch thick 
resting on Deodar battens, one foot apart from centre to centie. 
The roof of the verandahs, gallery and passages is flat, and rests on 
Deodar beams. 


The building was designed by W. Purdon, Esq,, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and constructed by Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lal, at a 
cost of Rs. 3,20,537, It was commenced in 1872, and was completed 
in five years. 


The Lahore College was founded in 1864, the large Haveli of 


a of Raja Dhian Singh, in the city, having, with the permission of 


Subjects of 


Instruction, 


Stady. 


The Col. 
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His Highness the Maharfja of Kashmir, been at first utilized for it, 
The first Principal of the College was Dr. G. W. Leitner. 


The subjects of Instruction in the College, are :— (1) English 
language and literature ; (2) Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian ; (3) 
History and Political Economy ; (4) Mathematics; (5) Mental 
and Moral Science ; and (6) Physical Science. 

There are three courses of study as follows :— 

1.—Intermediate Course, extending over two years from the date 
Of Matriculation, and embracing at least four, and not more than five 
subjects. 

2,—B. A. Course, also of two years, and embracing three or four 
subjects. 

3.—M, A. Course, of one year, in the entire field of one branch of 
literature or science. 

In connection with the College is a Library, containing about 
1,400 volumes, and a provision of Re, 200 per annum has been 
made by the Government for the purchase of books for it. There 
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LAWRENCE AND MONTGOMERY HALLS. 


is also a well-stocked Museum of apparatus and a good collection 
of minerals, rocks and fossils, presented by the Geological Depart- 
ment of the Government, 
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Two Boarding Houses, one for Hindus and the other for »,, ding- 
Mahomedans, are maintained in connection with the College ; Houses. 


but a new Boarding House on a large scale destined for the recep- 
tion of both Hindus and Mahomedans is now in course of con- 
struction. The old Presbyterian Church near the College has 
been acquired and is to be converted intoa gymnasium for the 
College. The old Dawk Bangalow, adjoining the College, is be- 
ing reconstructed as a residence for the Principal or Vice-Principal 
and new out-houses for the College are being built. The unsight- 
ly waste land behind the College compound has been levelled and 
laid out as a cricket-ground. 


The College Union Club holds weekly meetings for debates ,, 


The Col. 
ge Union 


at each of which one of the Professors, or Assistant Professors, Club. 


presides. Subjects of literary and practical interest are discussed at 
these meetings. The members of the Club support a Reading- 
room, on the tables of which the leading English and Indian Jour- 
nals are always to be found. In connection with the Reading- 
room, it is in contemplation to start Shakesperian readings. The 
Union Club is maintained by private subscriptions, and, with the 
amounts collected, the Club is able to hold its various athletic 
sports and play frequent matches. 

The buildings known as the “ Lawrence and Montgomery 
Halls’ are situated in the Lawrence Hall gardens, the Lawrence 
Hall fronting the Mall, and the Montgomery Hall facing the cen- 
tral avenue of the gardens. 


The Lawrence Hall was built in 1861-62, chiefly from the 
“contributions of, the European community of the Panjéb, as a 
Memorial of Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, and subsequently Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, from designs by Mr. G. Stone, c. £. 


The Montgomery Hall was erected in 1866, from subscriptions 
raised from the Native Chiefs of the Panjab, in honour of Sir Robert 
Montgomery, from designs by the late Mr. J. Gurdon, c.z, The names 
of the donors are inscribed on a marble tablet in the building. 


The Lawrence and Montgomery Halls are joined by a covered 
_cortidor. The original vaultedroof of the Montgomery Hall having 
given indications of faflure, the Government decided to take charge 
of its renewal. It was accordingly dismantled in 1875, and a ney 

soak of lighter construction -saddesign, substituted for it, with/s 


Reading 


The Law- 
rence and 
Montgome ry 
Halls, 
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splendid teak floor for rinking and dancing. The new roof is of 
wood, overlaid with galvanized corrugated iron sheets, with an 
ornamental carved wooden ceiling, beautifully painted and fitted 
with glass windows, which have a most desirable effect. 

The Lawrence Hall measures 65' x 32:5’ inside, and is chiefly 
used as an assembly room for public meetings and theatrical enter- 
tainments. The roof covering is lime terraced. It was built at a 
cost of Rs. 34,000. 


The Montgomery Hall is 106’ x 46’ inside, and is used 
for grand Balls and Darbars. The roof is constructed of galvanized 
corrugated iron sheets, with perforated ridge ventilation, The 
cost of building the Hall was Rs. 1,74,000, as follows :— 


Original cost of building with vaulted roof ... 1,08,000 
Subsequent re-roofing ana restoration, from Gene- 
ral Local Fund ... iKe ‘es soe sus 66,000 


Totat Rs. eee 1,74,000 


The style of both buildings is frigidly classical, but the gene- 
ral effect is not without dignity. The walls are throughout of 
pucca, bricks, laid in mortar, and lime plastered inside and outside. 
The interior and exterior of the Lawrence Hall, and the exterior 
of the Montgomery Hall, are polished, and jointed in imitation of 
stone. The floors are boarded with Deodar wood, except those of 
the corridors and the small rooms attached to the Lawrence Hall, 
which are of well-burnt hexagonal tiles, laid neatly in cement. The 
doors and windows are of Deodar wood, glazed and painted. The 
roofs are trussed, with ornamental wooden ceilings underneath ; 

flat in the Lawrence Hall, and coned in the Montgomery Hall. 


Here are also the Station Library, the Tennis Club and the 
Lahore and ifian Mir Institute. A commodious Reading-room, 
leading into the corridor between the two Halls, has been lately 
constructed. The Lawrence Hall is frequently used as an assembly 
room for public meetings and theatrical entertainments. Both 
buildings are under the charge of the Municipal Committee, which 
holds them in trust for the Government. 

The buildings contain the following portraits :— 

Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, K. C. B.—President of the Board of 
Administration for the affairs of the Panjéb, 1849—53. Killed at 
Lucknow in 1857. Painted by J. N. Dickseo, 

John Laird Mair Lawrence, ¢.c.n, ¢.¢.81, Baron Lawrence of the 
Panjdb, first Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéh, 1850, by J. N. Diskeve. 
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Sir Robert Montgomery, k.0.B., 4.0.8.1, second Lientenant-Governor 
of the Panjét, 1859—65, subsequently Member of the Secretary of 
State's Council. Died in January, 1888. Copy froma picture by Sir 
F. Grant, K.0 8.1, KOB. 

Sir Donald McLeod, c. B., K.08.1., third Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjéb, 1865-70. Killed in London by an accident on the under-ground 
Railway, 1872. 

Major-General Sir Henry Marion Durand,8.£., X.¢.8 1, fourth Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab. Died at Tank, on the Dera Ismail Khan 
Frontier, on 31st December 1870, from injuries received by being 
crushed out of a howdah, as the elephant on which he was riding passed 
rapidly through a low gateway. 

Sir Henry Davies, fifth Lieut.-Governor of the Panjab, 1872-77. 

Sir Robert Egerton, sixth Lieut -Governor of the Panjéb, 1877-82. 

Sir Charles Aitchison, x.0.8,1, 0 LE., seventh Lieut.-Governor of the 
Panjéb, 1882-87. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, x 0.8., the Major Edwardes of the Multan 
Campaign of 1849, subsequently a Commissioner of Peshawar and 
Commissioner Umballa. Died on furlough in 1869, from a shattered 
constitution, the result of yeara of overwork. 

Mr. Arthur A. Roberts, o B, c 8.1., successively Commissioner, Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Judicial Commissioner, and Judge of the Chief 
Court of the Panjéb (1866) and ultimately Resident of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, where he died in 1868. He is known at Lahore as the first 
Commandant of the Volunteer Corps, in which he took a warm interest 
and as the founder of the Reading-room known as the Roberts’ Institute. 

Mr. F. Cooper, 0.B., made a Companion of the Bath, for distin- 
guished services in the Mutiny, was the founder of the Delhi Institute, 
and took a prominent fart in the arrangements of the Montgomery 
Hall building. Died, as Commissioner of Lahore, on furlough, in 1869. 

Brigadier-General John Nicholson, o.3.* 

Col. Sir William Davies, x.0.8,1., Financial Commissioner, Panjéb, 

1887. 

This building is situated close to the District School, north of moe 
the District Court. The building is of brick, and the design of the lege. . 
District School has been followed. The cost of its construction was 
Rs. 40,039, and it wascompleted in 1886. The Training School 
was originally held in the barracks of Hazuri Bagh, but was trans- 
ferred to the Government College building in July, 1881. On the 
completion of the present building, it was removed to that place. 

The Training College was established in December, 1880, 
with the object of training men for the practical art of teaching 
and school management. It diffcrs ir its scope from the Normal 

: : : 
ae a = akon by pat ecole James Lyall, late Licate- 
+ Painted for his friends in the Shakpar District, Panjib, 1887. 
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Schools of the Province, which prepare students for the charge of 
Vernacular Primary Schools only, while the Training Oollege 
undertakes to train students, beth in Hoglish and Vernacular, for 
the Middle and High Schools of the Province, 


The Boarding House of the College accommodates 66 students 
and is well suited for the purpose, being provided with out-houses, 
kitchens, separate quarters for Musulman and Hindu students, 
& spacious compound, with fine trees, and a well of excellent water, 
There is a Reading Room, well stocked with news-papers and pe- 
riodicals and books on Training, Natural History, Science, &c., 
from the College Library. Debates are held in the Reading Room 
once a weck. 

Physical training receives due attention. A capital cricket field 
has been formed in front of the College, and students also play 
lawn-tennis in the Boarding-House grounds to which a fine shady 
garden is attached. 

The Pan- The Punjab University is the creation of the people of the 
jab Univer- Province, It is the result of their desire for a living and growing 
a system of education. in the control and direction of which they may 

have a chare and which will blend with the ancient learning of the 
country, and make use of its classical and vernacular languages as 
the media of instruction. The institution was at firet started under 
the designation of the “ Lahore University College,” but subse- 
mes onsti- quently, or in 1869, it came to be called “the Punjab University 
Panjéb Uni- College.” The special objects of the Institution were declared by 
"ge. 1860.” its Statutes to be to promote the diftusion of European science, 
as far as possible, through the medium of the Vernacular languages 
of the Panjab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular 
literature generally; to afford encouragement to the enlightened 
study of the Eastern classical languages and Hiterature, and to 
associate the learned and influential classes of the Province with 
the officers of the Government in the promotion and supervision 
of popular education. At the same time it was provided that 
every encouragement should be afforded to the study of the 
English language and Iiterature, and that English should be 
regarded as the medium of instruction and examination in al! 
subjects which could not be completely taught in the vernacular. 

Proficiency in an Oriental College, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of English, was held to be a necessary rondition for 
obtaining the highest honors; but provision was at the same time 
made for duly recognising and honoring proficiency in literatere 
and science in the case of those unacquainted with English, pro- 
vided such attainments were combined with a frig acquaintance 
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with the more important subjects of European education, and for 
duly recognising and honoring proficiency in English, unaccompanied 
by a knowledge of Arabic and Sanskrit. Under these Statutes the 
original University College held examinations and granted certifi- 
cates in Arts, in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian, and in Law, Medi- 
cine and Engineering. 

The institution called the Panjab University College having Constitution 
been attended with marked success, His Excellency the Gover- Sater aity, 
nor General in Council was, in accordance with the wishes of a 1882. 
large number of the chiefs, nobles and influential classes of the 
Panjéb, pleased to confer on it the full status of a University, 
for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination or other- 
wise, the persons who may have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of Literature, Science and Art, and for the purpose of 
conferring upon them academical degrees, diplomas, oriental literary 
titles, licenses and marks of honor. The University was formally 
constituted on the 14th of October, 1882, the Governor Gene- Patron. 
ral, for the time being, being declared to be the Patron of the Offices of 
Institution. The Uriversity was to consist of a Chancellor (who Chence!tor, 
was always to be the Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab), a Vice- Chancellor. 
Chancellor and a number of Fellows. to be appointed in the fellows. 
manner prescribed by the University Act (No. XIX of 1882). 

The Honorable Sir Charles Aitchison, then Licutenant Governor 

of the Panjab, was appointed the first Chancellor; James Broad- 

wood (now Sir James B.) Lyall, Esq., the first Vice-Chancellor, of 

the University, and Dr. G W. Leitner, the, first Registrar. The 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows of the University were 
constituted a Senate, who were empowered to constitute an The Senate 
Oriental Faculty and Faculties of Arts, Law, Science, Medicine and 
Engineering ; appoint, or provide for the appoinment of a Syndi- The Syndi 
cate and appoint a Registrar, Examiners, Professors, and Lecturers,“ 

The Syndicate was to be the Executive Committee of the Senate, 

with powers to discharge such functions of the Senate as might 

be entrusted to it by the Statutes, Rules and Regulations framed 

under the Act. 


An Oriental University has been combined with an English objects of 
University, due provision having been made for the encouragement ‘hedonorstul- 
: filled 
and development of the classical and vernacular languages of the 
country, in fulfilment of the wishes of the founders and promoters 
of the institution. 


On the right hand side of the Mall, between Anarkali and the ‘7, law: 
Lawrence and Montgomery Halls, are the Lawrence Gardens, a ee 
ong, 
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covering an area of 112 acres, The land at present occupied by 
the gardens was a desolate wilderness in 1860, when a garden was 
laid out on a portion of it. In 1868 the portion on the further 
side of the mounds was purchased from the proceeds of the 
sale of the old Badami Bagh near the fort, and was added to it, 
Part of these grounds is uscd as a Botanical Garden, under the 
superintendence of the Agri-Horticultural Department ; part is occu- 
pied by a Menagerie ; the rest, used as a public pleasure ground, is 
held by the Municipality. 


The garden is irrigated by a cutting from the Lahore Branch 
of the Bari Do&b Canal, and contains nearly 80,000 trees and 
shrubs, of 600 different species. Besides the trees usually met 
with in the regions of India, the garden contains the Chil (Pinus 
longifolia), the Austrahan gum tree (Eucalyptus globulus) and 
the carob tree of Syria and the south of Europe. 


The Lahore Menagerie commonly known as Chirya ghar (or 
the house of birds) is replete with objects of interest and amuse- 
ment to the public. Its comprises various species of animals and 
birds from hare, bear, monkey and beaver, to leopard, panther 
and tiger and from owls, pigeons, doves and parrots to pea- 
cocks, pheasants and ducks. Several native Chiefs and Raeses have 
lately contributed large sums for the improvement of the local 
Zoological Garden and it is proposed to construct a pond for 
gold fish, the Municipality having agreed to extend pipes to the 
Lawrence Hall Gardens for the supply of fresh water.* 


The Agri-Horticultural Gardens of Lahore issue plants and 
seeds free, in exchange, and to Government charitable institutions, 
Acclimatised seed of three varieties of American corn, viz., white 
field, yellow field and Egyptian sweet, was issued free to some 
zamindars lately ; but the result of the out-turn has not yet been 
ascertained. Acclimatised seed has also been obtained from three 


Ameri can other imported varieties of American corn, viz., Sheep’s tooth, Pride 


Ora, 


of the North and Smedley ; but it is too early yet to say whether 
these varieties will succeed and prove superior to the Indian kinds. 
A small plot of Georgia, Sea Island, and Garo Hills cotton has 
been grown in the gardens. 


* His Highness the Mahéréja of Patiala thas recently presented the Lahore 
Menagerie with a pair of young ostriches which form a valuable addition to the 
eollection. The bird is very anciently known and is mentioned in the oldest of 
books. Its flesh was a common species of food even previous to the days of Mones. 
A lion and honess have also been presented by H, H. the Nawab of walpur, 
and are in the best condition, 
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Sixty new varieties have been added to the useful class of Flowerua 
hardy summer-blooming plants, The flowers of the new varieties 
are very much larger, brighter and more varied in color than the 
old kinds Some new and superior varieties of single flowered 
Hibiscus have been also added to this class 


Among the hot weather annuals may be mentioned the Hot weather 
camelin flowered balsams, which usually last to December until 4™™"*!* 
cut off by frost, and the achimenes, of which there are several 
good varieties, and which make a fine display during the rainy 
season 


Among this class may be mentioned the authirhinums, cin- Cold weather 
nerarias, pansies, phloxes, petunias and double stochs, also ranun- oe 
culus tritoinas, and other winter-b’ooming bulbous plants The 
bloom of amaryllis 1s very handsome, and the camelias flower well, Amarylhs 
ana add greatly to the attraction of the conservatory. The chry- Caveat 
santhemums are fairly good, and enliven the garden for several] mums 
weeks, at a time when other flowers are very scarce There is a 
very good disp'ay of orchids of various kinds, chief among them Orchids 
being several kinds of dend:obeum 


The soil of Lahore is unsuited for the propagation of European European 
apple and pear trees, which properly belong to a hill chmate, and *PPleandpear 
an orchaid having been established at Mahasu near Simla, ovcr 
which the agricultural department of the Province has partial 
control, it 13 not intended to cultivate these any longer at Lahore 


European figs, though slower in growth thau the Indian or figs, Eu 
Cabul varieties, continue to do well, ropean 


The garden contains Malta Orange trees and the Italian and Oranges 
Batavian pumeloes There are a Mahogany tree, and an Erythroxy- Pumelo 
lon Coca, with several seedlings 


In the fruit-nurseries are fine grafted mango trees, and special Grafted 
eare 1s taken to prevent their destruction by frost All plants Mango trees 


which require protection, are carefully accommodated in a Hot- ot house 
nouse, 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission, established at Lahore in Methodist 
1881, 1s connected with the “South India Conference’ of the pecs: 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America (United States) The 
Mission is self-supporting, and has for its object to “ push forward 
® vigorous evangelistic advance through an English-speaking 
Church.” The efforts of the Mission are at present confined to 
teaching, and there are no schools attached to it. 
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Bacat John's The institution known as St. John’s Hostel, or the Divinity 
School, is situated in the premises called Maha Singh’s garden, 
near the Mayo Hospital. The garden was purchased by the late 
Rev. T. V. French, a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and afterwards first Bishop of Lahore, from Bhai Sawaya Singh, 
son of Maha Singh, a Kardar of Mahéraja Ranjit Singh, in Rawal- 
pindi. The institution was founded by the late Bishop, in 1876, 
with the object of training Christian Natives of this and the 
neighbouring Provinces as clergy and catechists.* 


The buildings consist of the Principal’s house, chapel, library 
and class-room, native clerical teacher's house and quarters for some 
25 students, married and unmarried, grouped round three courts, 
The most conspicuous and ornamental object among the college 
buildings is the Gordon Memorial Chapel, built in memory of the 
late Rev. G. M. Gordon (once on the teaching staff of the School), 
It is built of red brick, in a Saracenic modification of the Northern 
Italian Style. The late reverend gentleman left a legacy towards 
building a college chapel, and this, with a testimonial fund, raised by 
his friends to his memory, has sufficed to cover the cost of building. 


The institution was primarily intended for Divinity students, 
but it now receives also other Christian youths who are studying 
in various schools or colleges in Lahore. The Hostel is the pro- 
perty of the Church Missionary Society. The Divinity students 
receive scholarships, which are provided out of private funds. 


The Hostel is in charge of two Missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Rev. H. G, Grey, m.4., and the Rev. F’. A. P. 
Shirreff, who also teach the Divinity students. It has a consider- 
able theological library, containing several thousand volumes. 


The course of instruction for the Divinity students comprises 
Holy Scripture, Christian Doctrine, Church History, the English 
Prayer Book and the Principles of Divine Worship and Christian 
Evidences, with practical training in reading and preaching, and 
(in a few cases) Hebrew and Greek. 


Zenana Mis- At Nowlakha, on the road leading from the Railway Station 
eee to Government House, is the Boarding School for the better class 
of Native girls. It was established in 1878 by the “ Indian Female 

Normal School and Instruction Society,” an institution connected 


‘ ire el with the Church Missionary Society. The object of the school is 
School. Py Pans a 





* called Mahs 8i ‘s garden were purchased on the Sth of 
Noveane” fer, and » Divinity Sct was epened on the Ziat of November 167, 
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THE PANJAB RELIGIOUS BOOK SOCIETY. 


to train Native Christian girls as teachers, and to impart a sound 
English and Vernacular education to girls whose parents are in- 
clined to pay on a moderate scale. The school is under a Lady 
Superintendent, with a staff of one English lady assistant, 
Kuropean Matron and a Munshi, and, being in receipt of a grant- 


in-aid, is inspected by the officers of the Educational Department, 
The school is supported by the parent society in England, as well 
as by subscriptions raised in this country and fees levied from the 
parents of the girls who attend it. : 


Besides the Boys’ High School and Middle Schools maintained 
by the Mission College, there are eighteen Primary Schools for 
non-Christian girls in the city, conducted by Christian lacics, in 
which Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi are taught, besides 
needle-work of various kinds acd knitting. The ladies also visit 
the Zananas. 


The new and commodious building of the Panjéb Religious 
Book Society is situated in the Anarkali Bazar. It was estab- 
lishe1 in 1868, in connection with the London Religious Tract 
Society, with the object of supplying the public with religious 
tracts and books in the English and Vernacular languages. The 
demand for the Society’s books ison the increase, Several colpor- 
teurs are engaged in Lahore and other stations of the Punjab, in 
the sale of tracts and books of this society, which is liberally 
supported by public subscriptions and donations. 


Opposite the Government College, to the west, and close to 
the District Court, are the premises of the Lahore District School. 
The school was established on the 15th of April 1860 and located 
in Raja Dhian Singh’s Haveli, in the city, the first Head Master 
being the late Mr. J.C, Beddy. The school had two departments, 
the upper and the lower, In the upper the sons of the Raises of 
Lahore aud its neighbourhood were taught, while in the lower 
instruction was given to the sons of other people. The spacious 
Havelt was most courteously placed at the disposal of Government 
by the owner, the Jate Mahardja of Kashmir, and was vacated at 
His Highness’s request, after 21 years’ use. The school was then 
temporarily removed to another locality in the city until the 
present building was complete. The school is divided into Primary, 
Middle and High Departments; and a Boarding House for 
students from the out-stations is attached to it. 
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The Lahore Normal School is held in a large Haveli inside 
the city, known as the Tosha Khana of Raja Lal Singh, in Moti 
Bazar. The school dates from the first establishment of the Educa- 
tional Department in the Panjéb in 1856. Its original object 
was to train teachers for Vernacular schools of all grades, but 
since the establishment of the Central Training College in 1881, its 
business has been confined to the training of teachers for the 
Vernacular Primary Schools, 


The subjects of examination are the same as for the Middle 
School Examination in Vernacular, with the addition of the method 
of teaching and school management. The school is under the 
control of the Principal of the Central Training College. The 
students continue to reside in the chambers of the Hazuri Bagh, 
which they have occupied for many years.* 


The Central Lunatic Asylum for the Panjéb is situated in the 
premises known as Lehna Singh’s Chaoni, on the north of the 
Amritsar road, and out-flanked by the Railway Station and barracks. 
The building was originally used for flax experiments, then as a 
Thaggi Jail, and subsequently as barracks for a mounted police 
force. It comprises five large walled courts, with dwellings on the 
side of each. One of the enclosures is used for the general male 
ward, a second for a female ward and hospital, a third for some 
male lunatics, workshops, and a Hospital. The fourth serves as a 
place for the detention of criminal lunatics, and the fifth court is 
used as a garden. 


The Lunatic Asylum was founded in 1849, under the Board of 
Administration, and placed in the charge of Dr. Hathaway, the 
Residency Surgeon, who was succeeded by Dr. Smith in 1852, and 
Dr. Scriven in 1870. Before annexation, or during the regency 
of Mahfrfja Dalip Singh, an asylum for lunatics also existed 
at Lahore. It was founded by order of Major MacGregor, the 
Director of Police at Lahore, at the suggestion of Doctor Honig- 
berger, a German adventurer and the State Physician. 


During the British period, the Lunatic Asylum was established 
in the buildings at present occupied by the Department of Public 
Works and the office of the Director of Public Instruction ; but’ 


Normal School will shortly find quarters in the Central Train- 
jotheu builds when the Model School “insace have been amalgamated with 


e buildi 
ing Colrefe» Municipal Board School. 
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in 1861, the inmates of the Delhi Lunatic Asylum, having been 
removed to Lahore, and the place being insufficient to accommo- 
date all the lunatics, they were removed to the present building in 
1863. 


The Lunatic Asylum is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon 
of Lahore, who acts as its Superintendent. 


This School is attached to the Central Training College and is TheCential 
situated in the same locality with it. It was established in 1883, eer 
with the object of affurding the means of practical training for 
students in the art of teaching. All the classes of a Primary 
and Middle Anglo-Vernacular School are comprised in it. Students 
of the Central Training College have to teach the Model School 
classes for a certain time each day, and they are also required to 
attend it once a week, simply to watch the masters teaching their 
classes. 

The Law School was originally established by the Anjuman-i- eat Law 

Panjéb, Lahore, in 1868. No University examinations in Law were 
held up to 1874, and candidates tor admission as Pleaders weie 
examined, in pursuance of the rules framed by the Judges of the 
Chief Court under the Legal Practitioners’ Act. In that year the 
examinations were made over to the Panjib University College, 
and the position of the Law school was thus recognised in a practical 
and efficient manner. Preliminary Examinations-in-Law are now 
held, and certificates granted for first and Final Examinations in Law. 
The number of students on the Roll of the Register for the year 
1890-91 was 65. The results of examinations during late years 
seem to be satisfactory, in view of the very high percentage of 
pass-marks required by the University. 

The statue of Lord Lawrence, opposite the Chief Court onthe Monument 
new Mall, is made of bronze. It is in standing posture with a pen in ila 1aM: 
one hand and sword in the other, and is placed on a square of Now- 
shera stone. The place abounds in architectural monuments of 
modern times, and the presence of this picturesque monument has 
contributed materially to the attractiveness of the scene. 


This beautiful monument stands on the old Mall, east of the The Monu- 
Government Secretariat Orfice. It is of marble, placed on a square Seas Pg 
of red-sand stone, and is surrounded by iron railings, the entrance 1° 
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to which is to the east. The following is the inscription on the 
monument .— 


In remembrance of one whom we loved. 
DONALD FRIELL McLEOD, x cs 1, 


Lieutenant Governor of the Panj&b, born 6th May, 1800, died 28th Novem 
ber, 1872 ‘* The Lord knoweth them that are His ” 


Pa na ad This handsome and imposing mosque, built by Mian Karim 
Bakhsh Bakhsh, Contractor, Public Works Department, and a man of much 
public spirit in Lahore, is situated close to the New Water-works 
Reservoir. On the outer gateway, to the south, are inscribed the 


following pasages and verses, on slabs of marble. 
OUTER GATEWAY. 


pus eS Ib))) ee pis wwwld 5S 
By BF srgee IY df 39 
JAS MO deer gilts unt fu 


‘* By the Grace of God, Karim Bakhsh built, in the name of God, this mag 
nifivent mosque 
The mind of Sarwar said for the foundation of this vonerable'place of worship . 


—This superb mosque has been built.” 








INNER GATEWAY. 
BN) JyreNlrome AIS JI SI Jadot 
mal ply LE SS Se cme! yl 
enwwol ur! OAS Bary) ye 5 YS) 
cen SS del g peer cpaily Slo 
cerasl pode Ke piss salt ils 
“The most excellent of the recitals is—‘ There is no God but God, and Mu 


hammad is the Prophet of God ” 
«¢ This house of God that has been founded by Karim Bakhsh, 
Shall serve as a sufficient means for his forgiveness on the day of resurrection 
I searched for the date of foundation, and the mysterious voice came. 


_This edifice, built by Karim, is holy ” 
1308 A, H. (1885 A. D ) 
The mosque The beautiful mosque of Sirdar Khén is situated in Mozang, 
of Sirdar ; 

Khin, in the environs of Lahore, where there are many houses of Euro- 
pean residents. Sirdar Khén was Lamburdar of this village, but 
died while the mosque was still in course of construction. A great 
portion of the mosque is complete, and the architecture may be ree: 


koned an ornament worthy of Lahore, : 
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This picturesque small garden, enclosed with walls of solid Pri a 
masonry, is situated south of the road leading from Gevernment aes 
House to Mian Mir. Over the gateway is a neat and imposing 
stimmer-house, the balconies of which are supported by buttresses 
of stone. To the west of the garden is a chaste Baradari, the roof 
of which is supported by pillars of stone of much beauty and 
elegance. In front of this Baradari is a reservoir, full of water 
which gives it a most pleasing appearance. To the south is a 
house with glass windows and doors, well furnizhed with cushions 
and decorative articles. The garden abounds in fragrant flowers, 
trees, and luxuriant vegetation, and is a place of recreation unri- 
Valled for attraction and beauty among modern places of a similar 
kind in Lahore. Over the top of the gateway is inscribed in large 
raised letters : 


‘“CHoTa LaL’s GaRpEn.”’ * 


The Aitchison Ganj is the conversion of the Akbari Gate, The Aitchi 
Lahore, and has been named after a late Lieutenant-Governor of *% 4"! 
the Panjab. As in the time of Emperors, it is the chief grain mar- 
ket in the city. 


This is a very fine and imposing edifice, clese to the North- oe Tank 

Western Railway Station. The whole building is of solid masonry. > mg ne 
The tank is reached by a flight of steps, and is supplied with water 
by a canal which runs along the northern wall. On the four sides 
of the tank are arched rooms, roofed with masonry work of great 
strength and solidity which are intended for the accommodation of 
the travellers and visitors. Three large arched gateways on the 
north, east and west lead tothe tank. The gateways have upper 
storeys over them, each furnished with rooms and chambers. A 
place inclosed with walls is set apart for the use of the females. 
The building, being close to the Railway Station, has proved of 
much public utility, as weary travellers by road and railway find 
shelter here from the rain and sun. It serves the purposes of both 
a tank and a serae, and its beauty is enhanced by a small garden 
attached to it. The founder, Mela Ram, was a contractor of the 
Public Works Department, and was created a Rai and then Rai 
Bahadur in recognition of the interest he took in the affairs of 
public utility and good. 

These are situated outside the Shah ’Almi Gate of the city. The The Tank 
founder was Ratan Chand, Darhiwala, or the bearded, a title given him a Raia 


of Ratan 


by Mahiiréja Ranjit Singh to distinguish him from another Sardar Chan 
hare eae eee eames Ry 
* Chota Lal himself is dead, but his nephews are alive and deal in cloth in 
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of the same name in the Darbar, who was called Rattan Chand 
Duggal. Rattan Chand was a man of public spirit and for his 
good services tothe city, as a municipal member, obtained from the 
British Government the title of Diwén and’ was created an honorary 
magistrate. The tank and shiwala built by him may be justly 
called ornaments of the environs of the city of Lahore, and are 
places of public resort. The premises contain numerous build- 
ings, gardens, shops anda caravan serae. A market for grain, 
ght, oil and other articles of daily use is also held here. The 
place is full of interest and is frequented at all times of the day 
by people of every description, traders, workmen, artisans and 
others. As it is situated on cross roads, vehicles ofall sort are 
available near it for use on hire, and the Ram Lila fair is held every 
year in its neighbourhood with great pomp. The tomb of Rattan 
Chand stands here, and the useful institutions of the father are 
kept in a state of perfect preservation by the son, Bhagwan Das. 


The R&vi Railway Bridge isan elegant structure, 3,300 feet 


Railway long, supported by thirty-five piers of brick-work sunk into the 


The Panjéb 
Public Libra 
ry and Read 


ing Room. 


bed of the river and encircled by thirty-three girdles, the distance 
between each being one hundred feet. Beneath the bridge is a 
passage six feet wide for foot passengers. The roof over this is 
made of iron and is supported by railings or bars of the same metal. 
The lower bridge for foot passengers admits of the passage of 
bullocks and horses, but the roof over it is too low for the passage 
of camels, or horses with a rider. 


The Reading Reom of the Panjéb Public Library is open to 
the public free of charge, the daily hours being in the winter 8 
A.M. to noon, and 3 to 8 P.M., and in the hot weather 7 to 11 a.M. 


and 4 to 8 P.M., and on Sunday 2 to 5 P.M. 


A donation of money of Rs. 100, or upwards, or of books not 
already in the Library, accepted by the Committee and valued by 
them as worth not less than Rs. 100, entitles the donor to the pri- 
vileges of a life-member. Any donor of books may make it a con- 
dition of the donation that any of the books he gives shall not be 
lent out, except to himself. All life-members are exempt from 
payment of deposits, subscriptions, and other fees required by the 
rules. 

sacs nay Hon’ble W. H. Rattigan, Esq, uL.p., Barrister-at- 

wW. . 


Secretary. —F.. Maitland, Esq. 
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THE PANJAB TEXT-BOOK OOMMITTEE. 


The Panj&b Text-Book Committee was formally registered as 
an Association on 14th February 1890. The objects of the Society 
are :— 

(a) To recommend suitable Text-books In all subjects for use 
in Government and Board schools and colleges, where the 
selection is not determined by special order of Govern- 
ment, or by the courses laid down by the Panjéb Uni- 
versity, for the several standards of examination. 

(2) To take steps for the preparation, translation and publica- 
tion of text-books in all subjects included in school and 
college education, where suitable books are not already 
available. 

(c) To maintain lists of books suitable for the libraries of schools 
of different classes. 

(d@) To encourage the development of Vernacular literature 
more especially— 

(I) By maintaining lists of books of which it is 
considered vernacular translations would be 
advantageous or desirable. 

(II) By maintaining lists showing the nature and 
acope of new works in Oriental languages, the 
production of which might, in the opinion of 
the Committee, be encouraged with’ advan- 
tage. 

(III) By circulating such lists among the Ruling 
Chiefs, the nobility, the gentry of the Pro- 
vince, and others who are likely to promote 
the cause of Oriental literature by subscrib- 
ing to the funds of the Society. 

(IV) In special cases by arranging for the publica- 
tion of approved works. 

(e) To maintain a text-book library and museum of reference 
which should contain— 

(I) Copies of all Text-books recommended for use 
in Government and Board Schools and Col- 
leges. 

(II) Copies of all text-bocks prescribed in other 
Provinces, except those in languages not cur- 
rent in the Panjab. 

(III) Specimens of educational books, in addition 
to those prescribed as text-books in Govern- 
ment and Board institutions, which are likely 
to be useful to students in general, and as 
text-books in European Schools and Aided 
Schools for natives. 
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(I¥) Specimens of maps, diagrams and apparatus 
suitable for use in schools of all classes. 


(f.) To communicate with similar Committees in other Pro- 
vinces and ascertain the work they carry on. 


The names and addresses and occupations of the governing 
body, as at present constituted, to whom the management of the 
affairs of the Society is entrusted, are the following : — 

I.—Members appointed by Government :— 


LJ. Sime, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Panjab, 


ex-officio, President. 
Cther Members. 

2. T. 0. Lewis, Esq., «.4., Inspector of Schools, Lahore 
Circle. 

3. Rev. Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, p.p., Principal, Mission Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

4. J.L. Kipling, Esq., 0.1", Principal, Mayo Sehool of 
Industrial Arts, Lahore. 

5. Bhai Gurmukh Siogh, Alexandra Reader, Oriental Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

6. Pandit Bhanu Datta, Sanscrit Teacher, Municipal 
Board School, Lahore. 


7. Dy. M. A. Stein, Registrar, Panjab University, Lahore. 
8. Diwdn Narandra Nath, m.a., Assistant Commissioner, 


Ferorpur. 
9, J.C. Oman, Esq., Professor, Natural Science, Govern- 

ment College, Lahore. 

10. W. Bell, Esq, m.a., Professor, Government College, 
Lahore. 

11. E. S. Robertson, Esq., m.a., Professor, Government 
College, Lahore. 

12. The Principal, Training College, Lahore, (F. Haden 
Cope, Esq., M. A.,) ex-officio. . 

13, The Registrar, Educational Department, Lahore, (Lalé 
Ram Kishan,) ez-officto. 


14. E. B. Francis, Esq., Settlement Collector, Ferozpur. 
15. Moulvi Mohamed Din, m.o.., Professor, Oriental Col- 
lege, Lahore. 
Il.—Meinbers appointed by the University of the Panjab :— 
1, Dr. W. P. Dickson, Superintendent, Central Jail, 
Lahore. 
9. F.C. Channing, Eeq., Divisional Judge, Amritsar. 
§, Fagtt Syad Jamal-ud Din, Khan Bahadur, Honorary 
Extra Xésistant Commissioner, Lahore. | 
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4 Dr. Rahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, Honorary Surgeon, 
Lahore. 

5. Dr. Muhammad Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur, Honorary 
Magistrate, Lahore. 

6 Pandit Guré Parshid Mahamahopadhaya, Head Master, 
Oriental College, Lahore. 


7. Sirdar Attar Singh, kc1#, Mahamahopadhaya, Chief 
of Bhadaur. 


8. J.C. Rodgers, Esq, late of the Archselogical Depart 
ment, Pinjib, Amritsar. 

9. Rev SS Allnutt, ma, Principal, St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Delhi. 


10. Babu Chandra Nath Mitra, Assistant Registrar, Panjab 
University. 


11. Lala Piare Lal, Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Circle 
12. Sirdar Dharam Singh, Som, Assistant Engineer, Lahore, 


The Railway Technical School was established at Lahore,in pa.iway 
1889, in connection with the North-Western Railway The rew T a 7 nical 
building of this school is conveniently situated close to the North- 
Western Railway Station, and was constructed at a cost of about 
Rs. 45,000 The school is intended for the sons and near relatives 
of the artisans employed in North-Western Railway Workshops, 
and combines theoretical with practical instruction. It has a 
general and a special side. On the fo:mer, a plain ordinary school 
education is given, and, on the latter, the eye and hand are trained 
in Drawing and Handicraft, Up tothe present only one Handicraft 
has been tried, namely, Carpentry, with elementary wood carv- 
ing ; but it is proposed to add gradually instruction in iron-work 
and other crafts. The boys learn the use of tools, and, are able to 
draw and read drawings. They are thus enabled to pass into real 
workshops at the age of 16 or 17 with eye and hand trained, 
besides having a fair education in the Vernacular und practical 
English. 


Objects. 


The Railway Technical School and others established on the 
same model are intended to check the growing tendency of boys in 
the ordinary schools of the country to desert their hereditary occu- 
pation and help to swell the class of men who seek for Govern- 
ment service. 


The school is maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,600 per annum. 
The Head Master of the school is Lala Charanji Lal, 3.4. 
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The Panjab Gazetteer for the Lahore District* contains the fol- 
pe 8 adin g lowing list of Raises and Darbaris described as “ Men of infla- 
Lahore. ence and property ” in the Lahore District : t— 


1. Raja Harbans Singh. 

Nawdb, Sir Nawasish Ali Khan, k. 0.1. 
Diwan Ram Nath. 

Sardar Narandar Sirgh. 

Kaur Niranjan Nath. 

Sheikh Ghulam Mahbub Subhani. 
Bhai Nand Gopal. 

Bhai Mian Singh, Rai Bahadur. 
Diwan Narindra Nath, mM. a. 

10. Sardar Ranjodh Singh, Behrwalia. 
11. Nawéb Abdul Majid Khan, Saddozas. 
12. Sardar Sarup Singh, Malwai. 

13. Sardar Fatteh Singh, Thehpuria, 
14, Fakir Syad Zuhur-ud-Din. 

15." Lala Bhagwan Das. 

16. Fagir Syad Burhan-ud-din. 

17, Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-din. 

18. Pandit Rikhi Kesh. 

19. Raza Ali Khan. 

20. Pandit Jwala Dat Parshad. 

21. Misr Ram Das. 

22. Ahmad Yar Khan. 

28. Misr Sundar Das. 

24. Fagir Syad Qamr-ud-din, Khan Bahadur. 
25. Fagir Syad Mehraj-ud-din. 

26. Kaur Bakhshish Singh. 

27. Kaur Thakur Singh. 

28, Kaur Narain Singh. 

29. Kaur Bhup Singh. 

30. Shekh Sandhe Khan. 

$1. Uttam Singh, Sud. 

32. Fatteh Jang Khan. 

38. Kishen Singh, Pavandia. 

34. Rai Bahadar Seth Ram Rattan. 
35. Rat Mela Ram. 

36. Husein Bakhsh. 

37. Colonel Sekandar Khan, 

38. Pandit Prem Nath. 

39. Harkishen Das, 
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© Gazetteer of the Lahore Districk, 1963-84, page 60. 
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40. Munshs Hureukh Rai. 

41. Munshi Mohamed Azim. 

42, Shiv Ram Das. 

43, Rahim Bakhsh. 

44. Pandit Bihan Lal. 

45, Diwan Das Mal, Rai Bahadar. 
46. Sardar Bolak Singh. 

47, Mian Karim Bakhsh. 

48. Durga Parshad. 

49, Sheikh Nanak Bakhsh, Khan Balkadar. 
50, Mian Jalal-ud-din. 


The following is a brief sketch of the family of each :— 
Raja Harbans Singh was born in 1846. He is brother, and 
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1.—Raje 


adopted son of Raja Teja Singh, the nephew of Jamadar Khosha) 23° >*" ® 


Singh, a Brahman of Ikri, in the Sardhana Pargana of the Mirat 
District, who came to Lahore, at the early age of seventeen, to seek 
his fortune and took employment as a soldier in the Dhonkal 
Singh-wala Regiment on Rs. 5 a month. He was appointed 
to the office of Chamberlain, or master of ceremonies in 1811, and 
regulated processions and the Darbar in the Court of Mahé&rfja 
Ranjit Sicgh and became an official of great importance. Raja 
Teja Singh held different offices of trust under the Sikh Govern- 
ment ; and when, after the Ist Sikh War, a Council of Regency was 
appointed at Lahore, on 16th December, 1846, the Raja was 
elected to be its President and he also held the supreme Military 
command, 


Raja Harbans Singh has a jagir of Rs. 47,677, in the Lahore 
and Amritsar Districts and exercises the powers of a Magistrate of 
the second class in his jagir villages in Shekhupura, in the Guj- 
ranwala District. 


Nawéb Sir Nawdzish Ali Khan was the eldest son of Nawab 


ngh. 


2,.—Nawéb 
Sir, Nawézish 


Ali Raza Khén, Kazalbash, of Cabul, who rendered valuable ‘Ali Khén 


services to the British Government in the first Afghan War 
of 1839. For his services in Cabul, he received a pension of 
Rs, 800 per mensem from the British Government. In the Mutiny 
of 1857, he, at his own experse, raised a troop of horse which 
rendered excellent service in the siege of Delhi, forming part of 
the gallant Hodson’s horse. In recognition of these services, a 
Palukdari of 147 villages in the district of Baraich, Oudh, was 
granted to him, while his nephews, who had been sent to the seat 
of war, were bountifully rewarded. On the death of Ali Raza 
Khén, in 1866, the title of Naw4b was conferred on his eldest 
eon, Nawdsish ‘Ali Khén, The latter was appointed an Honorary 
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Assistant Commissioner in 1877, and was created a Companion ofthe 
Order of the Indian Empire in 1885, and three years later, a knight 
of the same order, 


In 1886, Government granted him proprietary rights in Rakh 
Hangu, zillah Lahore, where he founded villages, He was nomi- 
nated an Additional Member of the Legislative Council in 1887, 
and for three yearshe held the office of President of the Lahore 
Municipal Committee. Deservedly popular and universally es- 
teemed, Nawab Sir Nawézish ’Ali Kh&n, died in 1890, at Karbala,* 
in the Persian domivions, after making a voyage to England. 


Nawéb Sir Nawézish ’Ali Khén was a man of high principles, 
superior tact in conducting business and steady perseverance. 
His courtesy and amiable disposition won all hearts, Like his 
good old father, he lived in the true style of an Eastern nobleman, 
and his hospitality to the people who resorted to him from distant 
countries, and his bounty to the poor generally, obtained for him 
an enduring reputation. His death was asevere blow tothe Panj&éb 
and a great loss to the Empire. He left a minor son, Hidayat ‘Ali 

Kh&n, born 1878, 
Nawiéb The present head of the family is Naw&b Nasir ’Ali Kh&n, 
Atal = younger brother of the deceased, and a retired Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. He obtained the title of Naw&bon Ist January, 
1892, and it is hoped that he will prove himself a worthy successor 


to his able brother. 


3 —Diwan Diwin Ram Néth is the son of Diwén Amar Nath and 
Ram Néth. orandson of the Réja Dina Nath. The R&ja rose to power 
during the latter days of the Sikh monarchy and was the most 
remarkable man of his time. His role in the history of the 

country bears a strong resemblance to that of the famous Adina 

Beg Kh&n, who played a conspicuous part in Panj&b politics 

in the middle of the 18th century.t Like him, he lived in a season 

of unusual disorder and difficulty, when there was a struggle for 
dominion between parties with conflicting interests, and the vilest 
intrigues were going on among the contending factions, each of 

whom aspired to political supremacy and independence. In the 

midst of revolutions, bloodshed and anarchy, when confiscation 

and judicial robbery were the order of the day, Raja Dina N&th 
managed to maintain his position intact. “His sagacity and far- 


e 
® The family owns house and landed property in Karbala where the late 


built serae for the acoommodation of travellers. i 
ea vise with his ily and son in Karbala when he canght fever of a virajent 
type and sank under if. } 


+ Vide my History of tho Panjéb, page 232, 
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sightedness,” writes Sir Lepel Griffin in the Panj&b Chiefs, “ were 
such, that when, to other eyes, the pulitical sky was clear, he 
could perceive the signs of a coming storm, which warned him to 
desert a losing party or a falling frend.” He wasa master of 
. thearts of Indian diplomacy. After the assassinatio:: of Jawahir 
Singh, the debauched brother of Mahéraéni Jindan, when the 
Khalsa soldiery became all powerful in the metropolis of the Pan- 
jab, Dina Néth, with Réja Lal Singh aud the widowed Mahéréni, 
who longed to avenge the death of her brother, encouraged 
the army to wage war with the British. The reckless suldiery, 
intoxicated with vain ideas of the conquest of Dell and 
Benares, and hopefut of accumulating unbounded riches from 
the plunder of those ancient cities, challenged the power of the 
British rulers of Hindustén, and the streets of Lahore resounded 
with the fervent cry, 


cv Kip oS aye lun ot 38 
** The barrier to be broken, the Jamna to be crossed and the Khalea te 
triumph.” 
When the passions of the military had been sufficiently excited 
&® great council was convened in the Shalim4&r gardens, early in 
November 1846, and here Diw4n Dina N&th made the infamma- 
tory speech which led to the declaration of war against the Bri- 
tish. Fagir Aziz-ud-din, half blind through age and in infirm 
health, raised his voice in deprecation of the suicidal policy of the 
soldiers, He said :—*“ You are going to chase a deer, but you will 
be hunted yourself by a ferocious lion, It is madness to try arms 
with a power which annihilated an army of nine lakhs of Maharat- 
tas and crushed the power of the celebrated Tippu Sultén.” But 
the advice of the aged Faqir was not heeded, and what followed 
is too well known to need describing here. 


Diwén Dina N&th was raised to the dignity of Raja of Kala- 
naur, where he held a jagir of Rs. 20,000, in 1847, with the hono- 
rary title, 

NS SS SIS cadyd a yet Sed all 9 cay ll 


phys l hae ele setae 
°¢ Of dignified and exalted office, well-wisher of the Supreme State, the 
eonscientious, the chief councillor and minister of affairs " 

Réja Dina N&th died in 1857, leaving two sons, Diw4n Amar 
Néth aod Kour Narinjan Nath. Diwén Amar N&th was an excellent 
Arabic scholar and a poet of refined taste and genius. He com- 
posed under the assumed name of Akbari, and his Persian and 
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Nath. 


6 —Sheikh 
Ghulém Mah- 
bub Subhéni. 
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Urdu verses are characterised by elegance and refinement and display 
high culture and great discernment. He is the author of Tarikh-i- 
Khalsa, a history of the reigo of Mahdréja Ranjit Singh, in the 
Persian language. Though the style of this work is hyperbolical, 
it is considered a valuable contribution to the history of the reign 
of that monarch. , His Diwdn, or book of poems, was published by 
his elder son after his death. He died in 1867, leaving two sons, 
Diwén Ram N&th and Pandit Mén Na&th., 


Diwan Ram N&th was born in 1844, and entered the Govern- 
ment service in 1863. The whole of his father’s pension of Rs. 4,000 
has been continued to him. He was promoted to the post of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1869, and was appointed an 
Extra Judicial Assistant in 1882. On the re-organization of the 
Judicial Scheme in the Panj&éb, in 1884, he was selected by Sir 
Charles Aitchison for a District Judgeship, which post he has since 
held, Heisa Fellow of the Panjib University, acd enjoys an income 
of Rs. 16,000 per annum, including his salary and family pension, 
As a District Judge, he is at present posted at Hoshiarpur. 


Sirdar Narandar Singh (born in 1860) is the son of Raja 
Teja Singh. He enjoys a jagir of Rs. 4,004, and is an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner at Lahore, with Civil and Criminal 
powers, with which he was invested in 1885. He has done good 
work as an Honorary Judicial officer and enjoys the confidence 
and respect of the people. As Vice-President of the Municipal 
Committee and Member of the District Board, Lahore, he has 
shown considerable aptitude. 


Kour Niranjan Nath is younger brother of No. 3. Raja Dina 
Nath, not being on good terms with his elder son Amar N&th, made 
a will leaving all his personal property in favor of Niranjan Nath, 
his favorite son. He resides at Lahore. 


Sheikh Ghulfm Mahbub Subhani (born in 1841) is the son of 
Nawab Imim-ud-din Kh&n and grandson of Sheikh Ghulém Mohy- 
ud-din. The family settled in Lahore from Hoshiarpur, where it 
still possesses landed property, in the time of Mahéraja Ranjit 
Singh, when Sheikh Ghulém Mohy-ud-din took employment 
under the celebrated General Mohkam Chand. He was appointed 
Governor of the Jullundur Doab in 1889 and Governor of Kash- 
mir, under the Mahardja Sher Singh, in 1841. He died in 1845 
and was succeeded in his office by his son Sheikh Imam-ud-din 
Khan. The latter was Governor of Kashmir when the Lahore 
Darbar surrendered that province to Mabdraéja Gulab Singh, in 
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pursuance of the Treaty of 16th March, 1846. Under instructions 
from Réja Lal Singh, the Lahore Minister, who was always jealous 
of the power of the Dogra family of Jamma, the Sheikh opposed 
the occupation of the country by Gulab Singh; and it was not 
until Colonel Lawrence had proceeded to the borders of Kashmir 
at the head of a body of troops that the Sheikh, considering further 
opposition of no avail, surrendered himself. He was pardoned and 
generously treated by the British Government, to whom ever after 
he proved loyal. He distinguished himself in the Multan campaign 
of 1848, under Sir Herbert Edwardes, and, in recognition of the 
services then rendered by him, the Government bestowed on him 
the title of Naw&b, with a cash pension of Ks. 11,600, while his 
jagir of Rs. 8,400 was confirmed to him. In the Mutiny of 1857, 
he raised two troops of cavalry, for service at Delhi, under the 
orders of Government. He died in March, 1859, aged 40, leaving 
one son, Sheikh Ghul4m Mahbub Subhfni, the present head of the 
family. 


Nawab Imam-ud-din Khan combined the rare qualities of 
a consummate General and a sound administrator. Betore his 
appointment as Governor of Kashmir, he held charge of the Kangra 
hills and the Jullundur Donb, which he managed well. A thorough 
Arabic and Persian scholar, he was a patron of learned men, and 
several scholars of high attainments and poets were in his employ 
and received handsome salaries and allowances from him.* 


Naw&b Ghulém Mahbub Subh4ni is in receipt of his father's 
jagirs, of which Rs. 5,600 is in perpetuity, and Rs. 2,800 tor life. 
He is a scholar of distinguished attainments in Arabic and Persian, 


and has been lately appointed by the Government an Honorary 
Magistrate in the city. 


Sheikh Feroz-ud-din, the younger brother of Naw&b Imam-ud- Sheikh Fe- 
din entered the service of Government, as Tahsildar, in 1866. After " "4 ~ 
five years, his services were transferred to Bahawalpur State, and 
he was appointed collector of Minchinabad. In 1878, he was 
raised to the dignity of Wazir and, in recognition of his emi- 
nent services in Bahawalpur, the Panj&b Government was 
pleased to confer upon him the title of Honorary Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. He died two years later. 


Sheikh Feroz-ud-din was a man of superior qualifications and 
great learning. Naturally possessed of political foresight, and much 
ee ee 


* Among others may be mentioned Mufti Imam Bakhsh, the poet of Batala, 


a pele Verdi, of Cabul, famous throughout India for his art of Persian 


7.—B h a i 
Nand Gopal 
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sagacity and energy, he proved a valuable minister in the State of 
Babawalpur. His son, Sheikh Nasir-ud-din (born 1853), an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Panjéb, acted as Prime Minister 
to the State for some time, but retired in the early part of 1892, and 
has again joined the service of the Government. 


Bhai Nand Gopal, born 1841, is the son of Bhai Govind Ram 


" and grandson of Bhai Harbhaj R&i, the nephew of the celebrated 


Bhai Basti Ram, the high priest of Mahaéraéja Ranjit Singh. “ His 
prophecies,” writes Sir Lepel Griffin in the Panjab Chiefs, “ were 
said to be always fulfilled and his prayers answered ; and he was 
the fortunate possessor of a purse which replenished itself, and 
which it was impossible to empty.” He lived outside the city walls 
below the Samman Bury. The R4vi then flowed by the walls and 
did great damage to the city every year. The Bhai built ns Dera 
there ; and it is said that, after that, the river never encroached 
on the city.* Bhai Nand Gopal, the head of the family, 
enjoys a jagir of Rs. 6,564, and is a man of considerable property 
influence and public spirit in Lahore. 


Bhai Mian Singh, Rée Bahadar, (born 1841) is the son of 


ai 
Mian Singh, Bhai Nidhan Singh, the son of Bhai Kishen Singh, own brother to 


Bhai Govind Ram, the grandson of Bhai Basti Ram. He is an Hon- 
orary Magistrate of Lahore and a Member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee and has a yagir of Rs. 1,625 per annum. 


Diwén Narendra Nath (born 1864) is the son of Diw&n Byj 


Naren nal ra Néth and grandson of Diwdn Ajudhia Parshad, the son of Pandit 


Nath 


Ganga Ram, the son of Pandit Kishen Das. When, on the con- 
quest of Kashmir by Ahmad Shah Abdéli, in 1752, the Hindus 
were subjected to constant persecution, many emigrated to the 
Panjab for safety. Among these was Pandit Kishen Das, grand- 
father of Diwén Ajudhia Parshad, who secured employment under 
the Delhi emperors. 


Mahdréja Ranjit Singh, having heard of the abilities and 
attainments of Pandit Ganga Ram, invited him to Lahore in March 
18138. He was placed at the head of the military accounts and 
entrusted with the State seal. He invited many of his relations 


and friends from Hindustén, and among these may be mentioned 
Pandit (afterwards Raja) Dina Nath and Pandit Hari Ram, father of 


Diwan Shanker Nath (a late Honorary Magistrate of Lahore). 





* His tomb of white marble is still to be seen on the site of the Dera below 
the Samman Burj — Vide Chapter 11, page 244, supra, 
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By his ability and energy, Ganga Ram rose rapidly in the favour of 
the Lahore ruler. and in 1821 he was appointed to the governorship 
of Gujrat. He died in 1826. 


Ajudhia Parshad was Paymaster of the Fuuj Khas, or special 
brigade. He rendered valuable services to the Sikh (Government 
and under the ministry of Jawahir Singh Rs. 3,000 per mensem 
was added to his salary, and an addition was made to hi» jagers. 
When, in pursuance of the Treaty of 16th March, 1856, the 
hill country between the Ravi and the Indus was made over to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh. the Diw4n was appointed a commissioner, 
in conjunction with Captain Abbott, to demarcate the boundary 
between the Lahore and Jammu territories. On November 26th, 
1847, he received the Honorary title of Memtaz-ud-daulah (or emi- 
nent in State), andin April 1849, he was seclected to accompany 
Mahéraja Dalip Singh to Fattehgarh, along with Doctor Lopin, 
and he remained in attendance on him there until September, 1851. 
The Diwan died in 1870, as Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. Hus 
son, Diwén Byj Nith, died on 18th August, 1875. 


Diwan Narendra Nath, son of Diwdén Byj Nath, enjoys a life 
pension of Rs. 1,625 per annum. in addition to the income derived 
from the village Ajudhiapur, founded by his grandfather in Rakh 
Hinjerwal, in the Lahore District, the proprictary right whereof 
had been ceded to him by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Robert 
Montgomery, in January 1864. The Diwan obtained the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1886 and was appointed an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Panjab, under the Statutory Civil Service Rules, in 
1888. He isa Fellow of the Panjab University. As Assistant 
Commissioner, he is at present posted in the Ferozpur District. The 
Diwén is aman of high principles and possesses much force of cha- 
racter. At an early age, he displayed very great tact and aptitude. 
An excellent English scholar, he has a thorough knowledge of Ara- 
bic, Persian and Sanscrit and a taste for poetry. Asa Civil Judge, 
the justness of his decisions has given general satisfaction, and he 
deservedly enjoys the confidence of his superiors and of the public. 
Anxious to do duty to Government, affable to his own country- 
men, courteous and kind in demeanor, Diwin Narendra N&th is a 
perfect model of an educated Indian nobleman, and gives promise 
of a most useful and brilliant career. In 1887, he published his 


admirable Urdu translation of John Stuart Mill’s Essays on 
liberty. 
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10.—Sirdar Sirdar Ranjodh Singh is the grandson of Sirdar Kanh Singh, 


Ranjodh 


Alina . ‘ 
Bingh Bher- Nakai, and lives at Bherwil, a little town far away from the high- 
road. The chiefship of the family has passed down to him, and 
he holds a jagir in perpetuity yielding Rs. 2,000 per annum. 


ia Nextt Nawéb Abdul Majid Khén was the son of Shih Nawd4z Khén 

Khgo, and the grandson of Naw&b Muzaffar Khén, the son of Naw&b 
Shuja Khan, the Suddozai Naw&b of Multan. He was born in 
1813, and the family settled in Lahore after the conquest of Multén 
by Mahfréja Ranjit Singh in 1818. He was an excellent Arabic 
and Persian scholar, had a taste for history and poetry, and was 
well versed in medicine. He was of a genial and cheerful dispo- 
sition, and his presence enlivened society. He was gifted with 
an extraordinary memory and intellect, and, although he had 
never been to Hindustén in his life, he knew by heart hundreds of 
the choicest verses of the great Urdu poets, Souda, Mir, Insha, 
Ghalib, Zouk and Zafar, and would entertain his hearer, for hours 
together, by reciting poems and by his witty and humorous con- 
versation. He was dignified in demeanour, yet affable and courte- 
ous. Throughout his long career, he showed himself a thoroughly 
loyal subject of the Crown and the numerous testimonials he held 
from the highest officers of Government, afforded indubitable testi- 
mony to his high character. As Honorary Magistrate and member 
of the Municipal Committee, he was highly popular, and his zeal for 
the good of the people of Lahore. and the introduction of measures 
affecting the welfare of the public, rendered hima most valued 
citizen. The Supreme Government, recognizing his merits and 
services, created him a Naw&b in January 1865. He was made a 
Fellow of the Panjab University in 1869, and was fora long time 
Vice-President of the Lahore Municipal Committee. He was 
honored with the title of Assistant Commissioner in the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi in 1887, and made a Companion of the Star 
of India in the same year. He enjoyed a pension of Rs. 3,000 
per annum, and died, without leaving issue, at Lahore, on 26th 
February, 1890, at the advanced age of 77 years. 


Sirdar Sarap Singh, Malwai (born 1850), is the son of Sirdar 
Gay singh Kirpal Singh, the grandson of Sirdar Dhanna Singh, Malwa, one 
Malwai, of the most favoured Sirdars of Mahér&ja Ranjit Singh. Kirpal 
Singh served under Major (afterwards Sir) Herbert Edwardes 
in Bannu and then in the Multén Campaign of 1848. He enlist- 
ed sepoys and showed himself well-affected towards the Government 
in 1857, for which he received a khilat of Ra. 900 and a Sanad of 
'? “"e died in 1859. 
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Sirdar Sarup Singh, the only son of Sirdar Kirpal Singh, 
received his education in the Lahore Government School, where an 
upper class for the instruction of the sons of Ruises was opened 
under Mr. J. C. Beddy, the Head Master, in the time of Major 
A. R. Faller, the Director of Public Instruction. He holds a jagir, 
yielding Rs. 6,797 per annum, in the Lahore District, which 
descends to his children, and also villages in the Lahore and 
Ferozpur Districts. 


Sirdar Fatteh Singh, of Thepur. a village in the Lahore Dis- 
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trict, held a jay’r of Rs. 3,000, On his death, in 1886, one-fourth Fatteh Singh, 
Thepuria. 


of his jagir was contiaued to his three sons, who are not repre- 
sented in the Darbar. 


Fagir Syad Zahur-nd-din (born 1824) is the eldest son of Faqir 


Nur-ud-din, the Physician-Royal of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh, and xg 


14 —Faqir 


yad Zahur- 


a younger brother of Fagir Aziz-ud-din, the Mahdrja’s Minister, ud din, Bo 


and grandson of Syad Ghul4m Mohy-ud-din, the son of Syad 
Ghulém Shah. Both the brothers onjoyed the Mahérdaja’s full con- 
fidence and were highly honored by him. Nur-ud-din was closely 
associated with his brother, Aziz-ud-din, in conducting the friendly 
relations that existed between the Sikh Darbar and the British 
Government. The brothers were lovers of the British and earnestly 
desired that the two powers should be on terms of cordial friend- 
ship with each other. Nur-ud-din was one of the chiefs of the 
Sikh Darbar who, with Raja Gulab Singh and Diw4n Dina Nath, 
waited on the Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, at Kasur after 
the first Sikh war,* to open peace negotiations. We next see 
him signing the treaty of 9th March 1846 onthe part of the Lahore 
State, and when, in December 1846, Raja Lal Singh, the Minister, 
was deposed for treason, Nur-ud-din was appointed a Member of 
the Council of Regency, to conduct the administration of the 
country until the young Mah4rdja Dalip Singh should reach the 
age of majority. Fagir Syad Nur-ud-din died in 1852, leaving 
four sons, Syad Zahur-ud-din, Syad Shams-ud-din, S yad Karm- 
ud-din and Syad Hafiz-ud-din. Shams-ud-din was a thorough 
Arabic scholar and a man of great energy and liberality of senti- 
ment, ever foremost in advancing enlightened ideas among his 
countrymen and anxious to promote the welfare of the country. 
He was appointed Honorary Magistrate of Luhore in 1862, and 
held that post with credit until his death in 1872. 


Faqir Syad Hafiz-ud-din served as a Tahsildér in the Panjab 
for a long time, and, retiring on a pension in 188¢, diced some time 
afterwards. 


ee A a SSeS SSeS SSD 
® Vide my History of the Panjéb, page 549, 
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Fagir Syad Karm-ud-din, Khén Bahadur (No. 24), is an 
Honorary Magistrate in the city. 


Faqir Syad Zahur-ud-din enjoys a family pension of Rs. 1,200 
per annum. On the annexation of the Panjab, he was placed with 
the young Mah4r&ja Dalip Singh, as his tutor. He accompanied 
the Mahfrdja to Fattehgarh, and, at the end of 1851, returned to 
the Panjab. In 1855 he was appointed a Tahsilddr in the Panjab, 
and in }863 he was promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. He retired in 1883 on a pensionof Rs. 315 permensem, after 
serving the British Government for twenty-seven years. This he 

. still enjoys, in addition to his family pension of Rs. 1,200 per 
annum. In recognition of his services, Government also granted 
him five hundred acres of land in Gujranwala, in 1877. He is at 
present Sub-Registrar of Batila, Zilah Gurd&spur. He is a most 
courteous old man, displaying much civility and great politeness of 
speech, which, indeed, seems hereditary in the Faqir family. 
Naturally mild and affable, he is charitably disposed, and, although 
all who know him look on him with great reverence, it is note- 
worthy, quite unassuming as the Faqir is, that he shows regard 
for the humblest of men. 


_ ous Ie Lala Bhagwan Das (born 1838) is the son of Diwin Rattan 
Dis, Chand, Darhiwala. He is an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore and 
receives a jagir grant valued at Rs. 2,585. He isa public-spirited 
gentleman and takes a keen interest in every thing conducive to the 
welfare of the city. He has constructed several buildings, among 
them being the fine Thakurdoara on the bank of his father’s tank, 


outside the Shah ’Almi gate. 


; Faqir Burhan-ud-din, son of Fagir Shams-ud-din, was an 

Bee oe Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Panjéb, and in 1888 received 
dfa, the title of Khdn Bahadur, in recognition of meritorious services 
rendered, as Assistant Revenue Minister, in the Bhopal State. He 


died at Lahore, without leaving issue, in 1890. 


17.—Fagir Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-din, the only surviving son of Faqir 
Jamal-n d- Aziz-ud-din (born 1833), is an Honorary Extra Assistant Com- 
= missioner of Lahore, with full Magisterial powers. It will be 
interesting to give here a brief account of the renowned and influ- 

ential Fagir family of Lahore. 


Syad Ghulém Ghéh, the grandfather of Faqir Asis-and-din, 
held a subordinate office under Nawbh Abdul Samad Khén Diier- 
Jang, Viceroy of Lahore in the time of the Emperor Mokpaned 


a (4 uf 
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Shéh, and under his son, Naw&b Zakaria Khén.” Kidén Bahadur. 
Ghulam Mohy-ad-din, the son of Ghulam Sh&h, practised as 
a Physician at Lahore, and travelled over many parts of the 
Panjéb. He was a man of a religious turn of mind, and, {having 
become a disciple of Faqir Amanat Shéh, Kadri, was the first to 
assume the title of Fagir.* 


Ghulam Mohy-ud-din had three sons, Aziz-ud-din, Imam-ud- 
din and Nur-ud-din. An account of Faqir Nur-ud-din has already 
been given in Article No. 14. Imam-ud-din was, in the time of 
Mahér4ja Ranjit Singh, in charge of the celebrated fort of Govind- 
garb, in Amritsar, and Governor of the country immediately sur- 
rounding it. He fought against the Kanhias and was one of the 
officers sent by the Mahfrdja to reduce the forces of his mother-in- 
law, Sada Kour. He died in 1844, leaving a son Taj-ud-din. 


Aziz-ud-din, the first son of Ghulam Mohy-ud-din, was quite 
an extraordinary man in his time. His character has been graphi- 
cally portrayed by the European travellers who visited the Sikh 
court. 


The earliest mention of the Fagir we find, is in the travels of 
William Moorcroft, who visited the Court of Ranjit Singh in 1820. 
He writes of him :—“ In the evening camo Hakim Aziz-ud-din, 
the Wazir of Ranjit Singh, and engaged in conversation with me 
for some time. He is a man of about thirty-five years of aye and 
of remarkably pleasing manners.” The Faqir was a staunch ally 
of the British, and from the earliest times, when he was taken into 
the confidence of his master, to the moment of his death, his friend- 
ship for the English remained unchanged. This was due to his 
fagsightedness, not less than to his unflinching honesty of purpose, 
truthfulness of action and unswerving loyalty to his own sovereign, 
for, while others about the great Mahéréja, out of vain flattery, 
or notions of mistaken zeal, advocated, at a critical juncture, an 
appeal to the sword against the English, the sagacious Faqir gave 
the Mahfréja judicious and wholesome advice and dissuaded him 
from trying arms with that power. Thus, when, in 1808, Mr. Mct- 
calfe was sent to Lahore with propositions from the British Gov- 
ernment, and the Mahfrdéja had almost decided on a war with that 
power, and the British troops had actually moved from the Sutlej, 
Aziz-ud-din strongly protested against the war. “ All his cour- 


@ Fagir an Arabic word from Faqr pfs Means poor or indigent, 
+ Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. 1., pagg 94. 
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tiers and councellors,” writes Mr. Moorcroft, “ supported him in this 
determination except the Hakim and another individual, named 
Prabh Dial, who strenuously dissuaded him from collision with the 
British power. The Réja, after some hesitation, recognized the 
wisdom of their advice, and ever afterwards gave these two persons 
his fullest confidence. Prabh Dial died, but Aziz-ud-dia was made 
Prime Minister, in addition to his charge of physician.” 


Sir Alexander Burnes, who saw Aziz-ud-din in J. anuary, 1832, 
writes of him in his Travels :—“ Among our visitors in the camp, 
I must not omit to mention the sage Aziz-ud-din, the Physician 
and Minister of Ranjit Singh, who according to eastern notions, is 
a very learned person, deeply versed in theology, metaphysics and 
physics which he professes to have acquired from the Greek authors. 
He displayed his acquirements in many long discourses ”* 


The Hon’ble W. G. Osborne, Military Secretary to the Earl of 
Auckland, who saw Aziz-ud-din in 1838, writes :-—“ Aziz-ud-din 
is, with Dhian Singh, supposed to possess more influence over 
Ranjit Singh than any other of the Sikh chiefs. He is a fine 
looking man of about five and forty.” ‘“ His manners,” says the 
Honourable gentleman, “ are so kind and unassuming that it is im- 
possible not to like him.t 


Captain Leopold von Orlich, the German traveller, who visit- 
ed the Court of Lahore in January 1843, writes of him, “ No less 
remarkable and important a personis the Faqir Aziz-ud-din, the 


chief physician and political adviser of Ranjit Singh ; the best en- 
comium that can be pronounced on him is that he has been able to 
maintain his high position for a period of thirty years. Every 
message to the British Government was accompanied by Aziz-ud- 
din ; without him no relation is formed and every party seeks his 
counsel or assistance ’’} 


The Mahfraja placed implicit confidence in Faqir Aziz-ud- 
din, and when he went on his long military expeditions, he placed 
the Faqir, with a few orderlies, in charge of his capital. He was the 
most eloquent man of his time and was an eminent Arabic and 
Persian scholar. As a poet, his performances rank high, and 
the verses composed by him are distinguished for their simplicity 
and elegance. He established a college at Lahore, at his own 





* Burne’s Travels into Bokhara, &c., 22, Vol. I. 
+ ‘* Courtand Camp of Ranjit Singh.” by the Honourable W. J. Osborne, 


* Travels in India including Sindh and Panjaéb, by Captain Leopold Von 
Orisah, translated fiom the German, by H. Evans. L, Loyd, page 174, Vol, L 
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expense, for the teaching of Arabic, and the institution produced 
many good scholars. He was of the Suf sect, representing the 
deistic philosophy and mystical asceticism of the Mohamedans. 
Fagir Aziz-ud-din died on 3rd December 1845.* 


Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-din, the only son left by Fagir Aziz-ud- 
din’s six sons, entered the service of the British Government as Tah- 
sildar. He was appointed Mir Munshi to the Panjéb Government 
Secretariat in 1864 and was promoted to the rank of an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in 1870. He resigned the service, on 
account of failing health, in 1883, on a pension of Rs. 100 a month, 
which he receives in addition to his political allowance of Rs. 1,000 
per annum. He is Sub-Registrar of Lahore, and, as such, receives 
emoluments amounting to Rs. 2,000 per annum. In 1881 he was 
appointed an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, and he 
exercises the full powers of a Magistrate. He is an excellent 
Arabic and Persian scholar, is well acquainted with English and is 
a Fellow of the Panjéb University. He was honored with the title 
of Khan Buhadur on Ist January 1892. 


Pandit Rikhi Kesh, son of chief Pandit Radha Kishen and 18,—Pan- 
grandson of Pandit Madhusudan, the Darbar Pandit of Mahfrdja me zi 
Ranjit Singh, died in 1888. His son Pandit Bansi Lal, is a Vice- 
regal Darbari. 


Raza Ali Khan, nephew of Nawab Ali Raza Khan, father of 19.~Raza 
No. 2. He receives a pension of Rs. 200 per month, but lives on Al Khan, 
the family estates in Oudh. 

Pandit Joala Parshad, a cousin of No. 18. dit Juala Pan 

Misr Ram Das (born 1814) is son of Misr Beli Bam and grand- vel. —M isr 
son of Misr Diwén Chand. He enjoys a cash pension of Rs. 2,000 oe 
per annum. He is skilled in writing Persian poetry, and his assum- 
ed name is Kdbil. 

Ahmed Yar Khan (born 1840) is son of Zulfiqgér Khan and 22.—Ahmed 
grandson of Nawéb Mozaffar Khfén, of Multén. He is a Naib ~®* “haa. 
Tahsildar in the Lahore Division, and is in receipt of a family 
pension of Rs. 1,440 per annum. 

Misr Sundar Das (born 1828) is the son of Misr Ram Kishen 23 —Miar 
and grandson of Misr Diwin Chand. He is cousin of No. 21, Sundar Das, 


Faqir Syad Qamr-ud-din, Khén Bahadur, (born 1827) is the 24, —-Fagir 


third son of Faqir Nur-ud-din. He isan Honorary Magistrate of syad Kamr- 
Lahors, A thorough Arabic and Persian scholar and with a fair ud-din, 


® The tombs of the brothers Faqir ‘Aznz-nd-din and Nur-ud-din are in the 
Faqir Khana, or the Faqir quarters, in the Hakiman ka Bazar, Bhati gate, Lahore, 
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acquaintance of English, Faqir Qamr-ud-din has, by his straight- 
forward habits, amiability and gentle disposition, justly won the 
regard and esteem of all classes of people in Lahore. He is ever 
foremost in assisting the authorities in introducing measures of 
reform, and has, on all occasions, taken a keen interest in promot- 
ing the public good. In recognition of the excellent services 
rendered by him in his position as Honurary Magistrate of Lahore 
and other capacities, Sir Robert Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor, 
granted him a khilat of Rs. 500 in 1882, and in the same year he 
received from the Government proprietary rights in seven hundred 
ghwmaos of waste land in the Lahore Tahsil, wherein he founded a 
village, named Jalélabad, after the name of his second son Jallal- 
ud-din. 


In 1887, Government granted him jagir rights in this village, 
with right of succession to his son, Jallal-ud-din. On the celebra- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee in 1887, he was created a Khdn Baha- 
dur by the Government, Faqir Qamr-ud-din is a Fellow of the 
Panj&b University, and a member of the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore and of the District Board. His first son, Syad Zafr-ud-din, is a 
Police Inspector in the Railway Department. 


25,—Fayir Faqir Mehraj-ud-din (born 1842) is son of Faqir Téj-ud-din 

on hraj-od- and grandson of Faqir Imam-ud-din, younger brother of Fagir 

Aziz-ud-din. He is in receipt of a family allowance of Rs. 500 
per annum and is a Viceregal Darbari. 


26.—Kour Kour Bakhshish Singh is an adopted son of a Rani of Mahé- 
Singh. shieh réia Sher Singh, and is in receipt of a pension of Rs, 164 per 
; month. 


27.—Kour Kour Thakur Singh is the adopted son of Rani Partab Kour, 
ThakurSingh. a wife of Mahfrfja Shere Singh. He is the son of Gajja Singh, 


the Rani’s cousin, and, on her death, was granted a pension of 
Rs. 1,800 per annum, which he still enjoys. 


29.—Kour Kour Narain Singh ie the adopted son of R&ni Prem Kour, 
Narain Singh. g wife of Mahfréja Sher Singh. He is in receipt of a pension of 


Rs, 200 per mensem, and is a Munsiff on Rs. 200 a month. 


99,.~K our Kour Bhup Singh, the adopted son of Rani Bhuri, a widow of 
Bhup Singh, Mahfrfja Ranjit Singh. He died childless, 


Sheikh Sandhe Kh&p, maternal uncle of Sheikh Ghulam 

geeinein Mahbub Subhani (No. 6), was second cousin of Naw&b Imam-ud- 
" dfn Khfén, He acted as the Naw&b’s lieutenant in the Multén 
campaign, and the excellent service then rendered by him was daly 
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recognised by the Government. He was appointed an Honor- 
ary Magistrate of Lahore in 1873, and, he having performed the 
duties of his office faithfully for fifteen years, died in 1888. Govern- 
ment was pleased to grant him 2,000 acres of land in Tahbsil Pak 
Pattan, zillah Montgomery, which is being reclaimed from waste. 
He has left a son, Sheikh Muhammad Husain, born 1866. 


Uttam Siogh, son of Sirdar Ishar Singh, Sud. The family . cca 
acquired influence in the Sikh time. — 


Fatteh Jang Khan, son of Nawib Bahadur Jang Khén, of _32.—Fatteh 
Dadri, Bahadurgarh, who came to Lahore after the Mutiny. He is oe 
a Government Pensioner. 
Kishen Singh, Pavindia, died, leaving a son, Suchet Singh. a 
He is anative of Bikaner, andis proprietor of the well-known  34.—Rai 
banking firms of Bansi Lal Abir Chand and Bansi Lal Ram Rattan. pe eae 
The latter firm has its head-quarters at Mian Mir, and has charge of the 
Government Treasuries of Lahore, Gujrdowala, Amritsar and Gurdas- 
pur. The family has extensive landed and house property in the 
Lahore District andin the Central Provinces. Seth Ram Rattanren-. 
dered aid towards the alleviation of the late Kashmir famine and in 
the Cabul Campaign of 1880, by supplying grain and other arti- 
cles, He is a man of much public spirit and liberality, and has 
built a spacious tank for the benefit of the general public at Mian 
Mir. 
Rai Bahadur Mela Ram, a well-known contractor of the Rail-  35—Rati 
way Department. He possessed much private means; died in ema = 
1890. 


Husain Bakhsh resided formerly in the Lahore District, but 36.-—Husein 
carries on his business now in the Sialkot District. Bakhsh. 


Colonel Sikandar Kh4n, son of General Ilahi Bakhsh, of the 37.—Colo- 


Sikh artillery, who rendered valuable services on the annexation of nel Sikander 
the Panjab. Khan. 


Pandit Prem Nath, adopted son of Diwdn Shankar Néth. 38.—Pan- 
Died lately. dit Prem 


Nath. 
Harkishen Das, a family priest of the time of Mahéréi . _,39.—H ar- 
jit Singh. un : Je Rane pen Den 

Munshi Harsukh Rai wasa Kayath and a native of Sekan- 40.-Man- 
drabad, in the North-Western Provinces. He was a man of much Rai, — 
public spirit, and he founded the Koh-i-Nur, vernacular news- 
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paper in the Panjéb, at the time of annexation. He was 
fora long time member of the Municipal Committee, Lahore. 
Died 1890. 


41.—Mun- Munshi Muhammad Azim, anative of Delhi, son of Hafiz Muham- 
ant ein” mad Séleh, son of Muhammad A’zim,sonof Muhammad Mah, son of 
Muhammad Akram,son of Abd&l Rahim, son of Maulana Muhammad 
Arab. The chronicles of the family show that the Emperor Shéh 
Jah&n, hearing of the high religious sanctity of Maulana Muhammad 
Arab, called him from Mecca in Arabia, his residence, and gave him a 
high religious office in the State. All his descendants were called 
Pirzddas, or priests. Muhammad Azim entered the old Delhi Col- 
lege, under Mr. J. H. Taylor,the popular Principal of the College in 
early times, when there was a great prejudice in the minds of the 
people against the study of English. He obtained his scholarship 
for “ general proficiency and good conduct” in 1830, and, at the 
age of 20, entered the Delhi Gazette Press, asa compositor. He 
was soon appointed a foreman and became a skilful printer. 
Having then established a company at Delhi and purchased print- 
ing materials, he, in 1849, came to Lahore at the head of a 
large establishment and established there the first English news- 
paper, known as the Lahore Chronicle In 1856, he started at 
Lahore the Panjabi English tri-weekly newspaper which render- 
ed important service to the British community in those critical 
times, by publishing daily telegrams from the seats of war. The 
English Panjabi, after years of useful existence, collapsed, but the 
vernacular Panjabi flourished until 1890, when it was disconti- 
nued. Munshi Muhammad Azim’s career as a journalist, was long 
and prosperous. He was held in high esteem by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, Sir Richard Temple and other statesmen 
of the time,* and he started the Panjdbi at the suggestion of Sir Ro- 
bert Montgomery, who took special interest in his well-being. He 
was acknowledged as the father of the Press in Panj&b. As aciti- 
zen he was highly popular, and he took «keen interest in the 
welfare of the city. He was a zealous supporter of all measures of 
reform, and in 1864 Sir Robert Montgomery conferred on him a 
khilat for his zeal in the causeof female education. The whole life 
of this remarkable man was spent in the service of his government 


* Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant Governor of the Panjéb, wrote of 
him in 1885, ‘‘ His career as a journalist extended over a long period of 40 years. 
He established the old Lahore Chronicle in the year 1849, and ata later date the 
Urdu Panjdbi : the earliest vernacular newspaper. His en ise as the pioneer of 
the Presse in the Panjab and his intelligent appreciation of the objects and mo- 
tives of Government won for him the respect of eminent men connected with the 

vince, 
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and his country. He died* in January, 1885, at the age of 70, 
leaving three sons, the author, Syad Muhammad Shams-ud-din 
(Section Head Translator, Chief Court of the Panjéb) and Syad 
Muhammad Siraj-ud-din. 


Sheo Ram Das, son of Mosaddi Mal, Record-keeper of the , riahy ° 
Sikh Government. His cousin, Rai Gopal Das, Rai Bahadur, is a 
retired Sub-Judge and Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 


Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh, a wealthy merchant of Lahore, who a oeee 
settled at Lahore from the North-Western Provinces at the time Bakhsh, 
of annexation. He died, leaving a son, Muhammad Rafi, who owns 
his father’s extensive house and other property and is proprietor 
of the well-known firm in Anarkali known as Muhammad Rafi and 


Brothers. 


Rai Behari Lal, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. He  44.—Rai 
‘ A ee Bihari Lal, 
died, leaving sons, none of whom live in Lahore. 


Diwan Dfs Mal, Rai Bahadur belonged to the family of _45.—Diwan 

the Peshawaria Khatris and held a respectable post under Sikh Gov- 
ernment. On the annexation of the country, he was taken into 
Government employ as Serishtadar to Mr. Beecher, who had becn 
appointed on special duty to make inquiries into the claims for 
pensions. He was then appointed Mir Munshi to the Chief Com- 
missioner and subsequently Tahsildar, which post he held till 1874, 
when he retired on pension. He died as Honorary Magistrate of 
Lahore in 1892 without leaving issue. 


He is an Honorary Magistrate of Kila Dharm Singh in the  46,—Sirdar 
Chunian Tahsil, and takes much interest in cattle and horse 5!k#Singh. 
breeding. 


He is a contractor of Public Works and a member of the 47,—Mian 
Municipal Committee, Lahore. He is a self-made man and possesses ae ™ 
much public spirit. He built the fine mosque in the city, close 
to the water-works, known after his name. 


Durga Parshad, proprietor of the firm of Chota Lal, in Anar- _ 48 —Durga 
kali. He is dead, and the firm is now conducted by his nephews. eer 
Sheikh Nanak Bakhsh, a Pleader of the Chief Court, and —Sheikh 
owner of considerable property in the city. He is the architect Bakke, " 
of his own fortune and a man of much energy and public spirit. 
He has been Vice-President of the Municipal Committee. He was 
created Khén Bahadur in January 1891. 


ee SLES 
* Sir Lepel Griffin, writin on his death observed, 
energy and and will have been a loss to the native soviety of Lahore” = erent 
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Jabadaen Mian Jalal-nd-din. He is Zaildar of Bhagbanpura and a custo- 
dian of the celebrated Royal gardens of Shalimar which office was 
held by his ancestors in the time of the Moghal Emperors. It will 
be interesting to give here brief sketch of the history of this 
rising family. The ancestor of the family was Muhammad Ishaq, 
the founder of the village Ishakpur, the site of the Shalimér gar- 
dens. Muhammad Yusuf, alias Mian Mangn, fourth lineal descend- 
ant of Muhammad Ishaq, gave the site of the village of his ances- 
tors to Shéh Jahfn, in conformity with the wish of the royal 
engineers, whose choice for the site of garden had fallen upon 
that flourishing village. In lieu of the village, the Emperor granted 
Muhammad Ishaq the site of the present village of Baghbanpura, 
the head-quarters of the family. 

Mubammad Fazil, the son of Muhammad Yusuf, obtained the 
title of Nawdb from the Emperor Aurangzeb for services in the 
Deccan. His son, Muhammad Luftullah, had two sons, Azimul- 
lah and Hafiz Muhammad, both leading zemindars in the time of 
Mahfréja Ranjit Singh, who always valued their advice on hortj- 
cultural matters. 

Rahim-ullah, the elder son of Mian Azim-ullgh, was a man 
of letters and possessed the gift of eloquence, on which account 
Mahéréja Ranjit Singh called him Nawéb Diné Beg Khén of the 
Panjab, 

Mian Rahim Bakhsh, younger son of Mian Rahim-ullah, had 
two sons, Maulvi Qadir Bakhsh and Mian Karim Bakhsh. Qadir 
Bakhsh was a man of considerable learning and had a taste for 
postry, his poetical name being Nadir, At the desire of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, he learnt the art of Huropean artillery and gunnery 
from General Cortland, the French officer in the Sikh employ. 
He wrote s book in Persian on the science of gunnery, called 
Miftah-ul-Qila, and works on the science of medicine, in which 
he was well versed. His younger brother, Mian Karim Bakhsh, 
js still alive, and hgs the reputation of being a good physician. 

Nijzam-ud-din, the son of Qadir Bakhsh, left three sons :— 
Maulvi Zahur-ud-din, Mian Shéh Din and Muhammad Tsj-ud-din. 

Maulvi Zahur-ud-din is a Pleader of the first grade and has a 
large practicein Dera Ismail Khan and the Derajat. Mian Shéh Din 
was called to the Bar in London (Middle Temple). He is a gifted 
man, with s literary genius, and his English attainments are very 
high. As @ public speaker his speeches have excited universal 
admiration, and ass, writer he has shown considerable aptitude. 

* Mian Jalal-nd-dife died while the werk was in the Press. 
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In him Young Panjéb may feel a just pride. Though still 
quite a youth, his manners are so polished, and his behaviour is so 
polite and pleasing, that he is endeared to, and respected by, all his 
countrymen. 


Mian Hafiz Muhammad, the younger son of Muhammad Lutf- 
ullah, had six sons, of whom Muhammad Bakhsh, the eldest, was an 
Ilaqadar and land-owner. Histwo sons, Mian Chanan Din and 
Mian Badr-ud-din, are large land-owners. 


Mian Chanan Din has two sons—Mian Nizam-ud-din, an Ex- 
tra Assistant Commissioner, and Mien Din Muhammad, who holds 
an appointment in the Office of Inspector General of Registra- 
tion, Panj&b. Mian Nizam-ud-din received a Ahillat of honor from 
Sir T. D. Forsyth for service rendered tothe Yarkand Mission, 
Mian Muhammad Shafi, son of Mian Din Muhammad, is now in 
England studying for the Bar. 


Mian Badr-ud-din has three sons —Mian Ghulam Muhy-ud- 
din, Camp Clerk to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, Mian Ilm-ud-din, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and, 
Mian Siraj-ud-dio, a Tahsildar in the Panjab, 


Mian Nabi Bakhsh, a younger son of Mian Hafiz Muhammad, 
held the management of the Shalimar gardens, For his gervices 
during the Mutiny, he was munificently rewarded by the Govern- 
ment, He left ason, Mian Jalal-ud-din, the present head of the family, 


OTHER FAMILIES OF NOTE IN LAHORE, 
The following families of note in Lahore also deserve mention : 


The ancestors of Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan, Khén Baha- i ea 
dar, were Khalil Pathans, The following is his genealogy :— | A1l1 Khas, 


Khan Baha- 
Sahib Khan, dur. 
Abdul Nbbi Khan, 
Muhammad \varis Khan, 
Bahadar Khan, 
Muhammad Arif Khan. 


Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan, 
Born 2)st November, 1821. 


Muhammad Bashir Ali Khan, 
Born 1857, 
Saadat hu Khan, 


Sahib Kh4n, the ancestor of the family, having migrated from 
Afghanistan, settled in Sh&hjahaéupur, in the North-Western 
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Provinces, and took employment as a military officer under the 
Emperor Sh&h Jahén, Muhammad Waris Khén, grandson of Sahib 
Khén, acted as plenipotentiary to the Naw&b Nazim of Oudh at 
the Court of Delhi. Muhammad Arif Khén, the father of Barkat 
Ali Khén, at first held a respectable appointment under the king 
of Oudh, but subsequently took employment under Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, the Mahratta chief, who gave him the command of 500 
cavalry. After the fall of Bhartpur, he was created a Resaldar of 
British Cavalry by Colonel Gardener, whom he assisted in enlisting 
mounted soldiers when an expedition was sent against Almora. 
He retired on pension in 1815, and received the grant of a piece of 
land, in recognition of his services to the British Government. 


Barkat Ali Khén commenced his career in the Panjéb asa 
Police officer, and was appointed Thanedar of Mokerian, District 
Hoshiarpur, in 1847. In that capacity he gave proof of his zeal and 
courage and gained the approbation of his superiors. He accom- 
panied the British troops when the Fort of Shéhpur was attacked by 
Major Fisher, and the officers under whom he served testified to his 
courage and coolness under fire. 


In the Sikh campaign of 1848, while Thanedar of Hajipur, he 
accompanied and conducted the troops on their attack on Jaswant, 
Raja of Amb, and was wounded when gallantly accompanying the 
advance. Mr. (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Cis-Sutlej States, who was a witness to this latter 
proof of his zeal and courage, awarded him a present of Rs. 500, as 
a mark of approbation for his gallant conduct. 


After the annexation, Muhammad Barkat Ali Kh4&n was pro- 
moted to be a Resaldar in the Panjéb Military Police Force, and 
again did good service under Mr. Saunders, in hunting out and appre- 
hending dacoits and other notorious criminals, for which service he, 
on several occasions, received large rewards. In 1857, he assisted 
Mr, Frederick Cooper, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, in captur- 
ing the mutineers of the 26th L. I., and conducted a batch of them 
ina boat to the main shore. 


After serving as Risaldar of Mounted Police at Amritsar for 
nine years, Barkat Ali Khén was, in January 1860, appointed Tah- 
sildar of Chunian, in the Lahore District. In his new capacity he in- 
creased his former reputation and won the approbation of the District 
Officers under whom he served. Mr. (afterwards Sir Robart) Eger- 
ton, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, wrote of him in 1861: “ He 
has a great faculty for managing the people over whom he is placed. 
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In 1868, Lord Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, was 
pleased to confer on him the title of Khan Bahadur “ in recognition 
of his long and valuable services to the State, more particularly of 
his services in 1848, and the energy he displayed in the arrange- 
ments for the despatch of mules and muleteera during the war in 


Abyssinia.” 


In 1872, he was put on special duty with the Envoy of His 
Majosty tho Shéh of Bokhara, and the following year he was at- 
tached to the suite of the Yarkand Envoy. 


To him were almost entirely made over the task of seeing to 
the comfort and convenience of the Native Princes and Envoys 
from Foreign countries who came to Lahore, and the responsible du- 
ties of looking after the political refugees and pensioners from 
Afghanistan who were located in Lahore. In 1873, he received the 
commendation of the Government for settling certain religious dis- 
putes in Lahore ; and, when, in 1881, some agitation was caused in 
Lahore by the publication and circulation of a pamphlet defamatory 
of the Mahomedan tenets, Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan took ae 
leading part in soothing the indignation of his co-religionists, and 
it was, in a great measure, due to his endeavours and influence that 
harmony was restored. 


He was put on various State and executive dutics in his capa- 
city of Extra Assistant Commissioner of Lahore, and at various 
times received the commewdation of Government and his superiors 
for the highly creditsdle manner in which he performed them. 
He retired from the Government service in January, 1882. 


Muhamuad Barkat Ali Khan has been always foremost in 
every wort for the public advantage, educational, social or sanitary, 
and the public of Lahore are much indebted to him for the discreet 
and liberal manner in which he has exercised his great influence 
there. Few mes have displayed more zeal in public affairs, and 
his perseverance and energy in improving the condition of 
his countrymen, deserve their warmest acknowledgement. He is 
Secretary of the Anjuman-i-Islamia of Lahore, and a Fellow of 
the Panjéb Dniversity. 


His son, Muhammad Bashir “Ali Khan, is Tahbsildar of Sibi. 


The founder of the family was Maulana Azimullah Khén, a 
native of Candahar. About the year 1560 of the Christian era, in 


roof, emigrated to India and settled in Lucknow. He was a profound 
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Arabic scholar, and at Lucknow, the place of his adoption, he estab- 
lished a college for instruction in that language. The institution 
became famous throughout the land, and, in course of time, attracted 
pupils from distant countries, who, on completing their course of 
study, received diplomas and the turban of honour. The governor of 
the Province allotted a jagir for its maintenance, which was con- 
tinued up to 1765, when it was confiscated owing to the troubled 
state of the country and the feableness of the Moghal Government. 
The college, which had remained in a flourishing condition until 
then, collapsed, and the Professors, being subjected to persecution, 
were compelled to leave the land of their adoption. They accord- 
ingly left Lucknow and came and settled in Cawnpore, where 
Mohamed Dilawar Khan, the grandfather of Dr. Rahim Khfn, did 
not remain idle; for here also he opened an Arabic Madrassa and 
delivered lectures on Arabic law and language. 


Diléwar Kh&n had a son, Muhammad Eusuf Khan, the father 
of Rahim Khan, a man of great judgment and foresight. Being 
above the prejudices of his race, he determined upon giving his son, 
(born at Cawnpore in 1829), an English education. Fearing, how- 
ever, the taunts of his co-religionists, he took Rahim Khén, 
then a boy, to Dacca in Bengal, and got him admitted into the 
College there. While the youthful Rahim Khé&n was still prose- 
outing his English studies, his father died, in 1849. He was left 
entirely under the care of his mother a woman of great fortitude 
and energy, for, under adverse circumstaaceg, she resolved that her 
son should not only complete his education, but enter a noble pro- 
fession. Having left Dacca, she brought hin. to Calcutta, where 
Rahim Kh&n entered the Medical College and studied Medicine for 
five years. He graduated in 1858, 


In April, 1860, he was appointed Civil Surgeon at Sidhpur, 
in the Panjab. A Medical College having, about the same time 
(October 1860), been established at Lahore, Rahim Khan joined 1 
as Superintendent of the Hindustani Class, which post he holds 
up to the present date. 


Doctor Rahim Khén has set a noble example to his country- 
men of the way in which a man can rise to a high position in life 
by means of honest perseverance, industry and energy. Sir Donald 
WcLeod wrote of him in 1870 :— 

«Sub Assistant Surgeon Rahim Khan is one of the most deserving 


native gentlemen and most deserving native officials, that I have met. 
By his medical skill and attention to his patients, he has acquired, in a 
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very high degree, the good will of the people of Lahore, and has done 
much to establish confidence in the superiority of European Medical 
skill and science. He has, moreover, made valuable contributions to 
the Vernacular literature of the Panjéb by publishing several useful 
Medical works on the European system of Medicine in the Urdu langu- 
age.” 


Docter Rahim Khén is one of the founders of the Anjuman-i- 
Panjab, of which the Panjab University is an offshoot. He is one 
of first FeHows of the University. By his written and oral lectures 
to the Hakims and Beds, he has disseminated the principles of the 
Western science of Medicine, and for sixteen years he has held the 
post of Medical Fellow in the Panjab University. He is a Member 
of the Indian Institute ; of the Panjéb Text-Book Committee, and 
ef the Educational Congress. He received the title of Khan Baha- 
dar in February, 1872, for “ his services to Government and for 
meritorious exertions in the cause of Medical Science.” The title 
of Honorary Surgeon was conferred on him at the Imperial As- 
semblage, Delhi, on the Ist January, 1877. Lord Lawrence grant- 
ed him a khillat at the Darbar held by His Excellency in 1864, and, 
the following year, Sir Robert Montgomery honoured him with a 
khillat, in recognition of the services rendered by him in introduc- 
ing the English system of medical treatment among the people of 
Lahore. 


Doctor Rahim Khan has written the following works on Me- 
dical subjects, and they are used as Text Buoks in all the Indian 
Medical Schools :— 


1.—Tibbi Rahimi, or the principles and practice of Medicine. It 
treats of the diseases, their symptoms, treatment, &c, 


2.—Karabadini Rahimi, or Materia Med.ca, tz ea ting of drugs, both 
foreign and indigenous, 

3.—On the diseases of women, pregnancy and child-bed. 

4 —On the diseases of children. 

5.—Medical Jurisprudence. 

6.—Midwifery, besides several Toxicological charts and pamphlets, 
cn cholera, smull pox, &c., &. 


The life of Doctor Rahim Khan is worthy of imitation by 
all those of our countrymen whose aim it is to serve the Government 
honestly and well, and at the same time be endeared to their own 
countrymen. He is a man of vast learning, and his literary at- 
tainments are high. His whole life has been devoted to the ser- 
vice of his Government and the country. Affable in disposition 
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courteous in demeanour, devoted to duty, he has justly won the re- 
gard and esteem of all who know him. 


Our notice of this remarkable man would be incomplete were 
we to omit one of the great virtues of his life, and that was his 
great reverence for his mother. It has been said of Réja Rim 
Mohan Roy that “ hia reverence for his mother was his childish 
faith, his boyish religion and that noble and holy faith he retained 
into manhood and old age.” As the great Bengali leader did his du- 
ty as a dutiful son tu his mother, so did Dr. Rahim Khén. He 
had the profoundest esteem for his old mother, to whom solely he 
owed his education, and who had looked after him in the time of 
his adversity. 


Dr. Rahim Kh&n has five sons, of whom the eldest, Muham- 
mad Sadr-ud-din Khan (born 1862), obtained his degree of L.L. D 
in Europe and is a Barrister-at-Law. 


He is son of Yakub Khan, a Yusufzaie Pathén, and his 
* progenitors were natives of Swit, on the Hasfra frontier. Leaving 
* their home under circumstances which are not known, they came 
to Delhi in the time of the Moghal Emperors, and some time after 
migrated to Bengal and settled at Patna, commonly known as 
Azimabid, At Hajipur, a small town on the Ganges, Yakub Khfin 
married the daughter of a zamindar of that place, and Muhammad 
Husain Khén was born there in 1830. Having been brought up 
at Azimabfd, he went to Calcutta and joined the Medical College 
there. He entered the service of the Hast India Company, as a 
Native Doctor, in April, 1849, when he was posted to Lahore. In 
November of the same year, he was transferred to the Shahpur 
District, where he remained attached for a period of ten years. On 
the establishment of the Medical College, Lahore, in December, 
1860, Dr. Muhammad Husain Kh4&n was selected to act on its staff, 
and was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy to the English class 
and Lecturer of Anatomy tothe Hindustani class. In August 1860, 
he passed the prescribed test for an Assistant Surgeonship, and 
from May 1868 to April 1870 he acted as Professor of Anatomy in 
the Medical College. 


Having served the Government faithfully for the long period 
of 36 years, during which he, on various occasions, received ites 
thanks for his cthcient discharge of onerous duties, he retired on Ist 
February, 1885. In recognition of his meritorious services, the Go- 
vernment of India was pleased to confer on him the title of Khén 
Bahadar, in 1885 ; and he was created Honorary Magistrate of 
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Lahore in May, 1889. Among his published works is the Tashrih- 
i- Insani, in Urdu, an illustrated work on Anatomy. He is a Fel- 
low of the Panjab University and a Member of the Panjab Text- 
Book Committee. 


Dr. Muhammad Husain Khan has six sons, of whom the eld- 
est, Amed Husain Khan, was born in 1867. 


Asa physician, the success of Doctor Muhammad Husain 
Khén is great. He has an extensive practice, and enjoys the full 
confidence of the people, which, indeed, he deserves in a pre-eminent 
degree. Truthful and sincere, affable and obliging, compassionate 
to the sufferer, sympathetic to the poor, Dr. Muhammad Husain 
Khén is the true model of a thorough gentleman, in the strictest 
sense of the term Asan Honorary Magistrate and arbiter among 
men, his character stands very high. It is most praiseworthy of 
him, that notwithstanding the calla on his time of a very urgent 
character, he has set apart the best portion of it, viz., each morning 
from 6 to 8 A. M., to the giving of medical advice and relief to the 
poor gratis. 

Dr. Brij Lal Ghuse, Rai Bahadar, is a very successful doctor, 4 —Doctor 
with a large practice. He is a man of high attainments, much pub- Geel, - Le 
lic spirit and zeal in the cause of education and the progress of the Bahadur. 
country. 


Mirza Azim Beg, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and Asim Beg 
Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 


Rai Bahddar Gopal Das, a retired Judicial Assistant and Ho- sal G5. 
norary Assistant Commissioner. pal Dés. 


Maulvi Inam Ali, 8. a, a Statutory Assistant Commissioner in _ 7.—Maulvi 
the Panjdb, a young educated gentleman of high promise. inam Ali, B, 


Syad Alam Shéh, aretired Extra Assistant Commissioner and 8—S yad 
Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. Rendered excellent services to = 
the Government. 


Sirdar Chanda Singh, a retired Police Inspector, and Honor- > years alt 


ary Magistrate of Lahore. Singh. 
Hakim Hisam-ud-din, son ot Hakim Gul Muhammad has ex- 10.— Hakim 
is&am-Ud- 


tensive practice in both Lahore and Amritsar and has the reputation din, 
of being a most successful physician. His son Amfr-ud-din is 
studying for the Civil Service Examination in England. His bro- 
ther Hakim Shuja-ud-din is one of the learned men of Lahore, 


CHAPTER IV. 


(The Antiquities of Lahore.) 
lntlgatty of Tae subject of the antiquity of the city of Lahore has been 
aty. fully dealt with in the historical portion (Chapter I.) of this 
work, in which it has been pointed out that Lahore was pre- 
sumably founded by a colony of R&jputs from western India. 


Lahore became part and parcel of the Muhammadan Empire 
of Ghizni in 1002 A. D.* 


Old Lahore was in a ruinous condition when Mahmud invaded 
it. The city was then divided into two parts,—one called Talwara, 
fhe fTal- andthe other Rara. The TYalwara portion of the city existed 
ware andthe out the Taxali gate quarters, now known as 71bbi, from its 
being situated on an elevated ground, the debris of centuries 
before the time of Mahmud’s conquest. The Rara was the 
part of the city where now stands the Mosque of Wazir Khan. 
In old deeds and documents, the Taxali gate quarters are styled 
the Guzar Talwara, and the Delhi gate quarters about the Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, the Rara. 


Condition According to Khulasat-ul-Tuwarikh, a great famine raged ia 
rbagrtakd pr the Panjéb at the time of Ma‘imud’s invasion of the country. Mah- 
Mahmtd's ine mud rebuilt the town, but the population of the city was scattered 
— in different localities, called guzars, and the city was without the 


walls. The walls round the city were built by Akbar. The 





———— 
® According to Sheikh Ahmad Zanjéni, the author of Tuhfat-ul- Wasilin 


, pols)! had Lahore was founded by Raja Prichat, a Pandu King. Butthe 
andus reigned in 1200 B.C, and we find no mention of Lahore by the Greek his- 
torians of Alexander whoinvaded the Panjab, in 827 B.C. Itis possible that some 
city, bearing resemblance to the name Lahore, may have been founded in the 
caehbonuring locality by the Pandus about the period mentioned, but even if this 
be taken asa fact, it must have been quite an unimportant placeat the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, as is evident from the entire absence of all mention of such 
s town, or any town resembling it, in the accounts furnished by the Groek 


authors. 
‘kh Ahmad compiled his book in435 A.H,, or 1043 A.D., when the Panjébwas 
ey Sultén Mandid, son of Sultén Masfd, and his chronicles, written so 
recently after the collapse of the Hindu monarchy in the Panjab, are entitled to 
some weight. They at least establish, beyond a doubt, the go aed of the city of 
Lahore. According to the author, the city became desolate by lapse of time, and, 
after a long period of obscurity, was repeopled by Raja Bikramajit, who dying soon 
after, his son Samand Pal turned his attention to populating thetown. He gave the 
town the name Samandpal N. When Raja Dip Chand ascended the throne of 
Delhi, he ceded the Panjab to is nephew Lahor Chand, who, on consolidating his 
vernment in that Province, established the — of his kingdom at Lahore, 
giving it the name Lohar-pur. This confirms the fact, already noted, that, among 
other names, Lahore hes been also known as Lohar-pur. In the courme of time the 
eity onme to be called Lahore, 
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historians of Muhmid have given the following chronogram of Markie’ : 


the foundation of the city by that conqueror :-— M ue hi . 3 d, 


BS Ly Spee aaS Kt DAP 9 28d 293 ye JIS LY dpree 
37S Ly Spree S wrbS 3 yee yi! ob ay cys ah ed See A S| 
** When Mahmid founded Lahore—Lahantr, 
«* He laid the foundation of a Kadba, whieh was the desire of the heart, 


** When I considered for the year of foundation, ; 
* Forthwith reason said, ‘ Mahmud is the founder.’ 


The numerical value of the words XS Ly Jpem (Mahmud is the 
founder) is 375, but when 20, the numerical value of 3 (Kaj), 
which precedes it, is added to it, the number obtained is 895 AH, 


which is equal to 1004 A. D. the date of the foundation of 
Mahomedan Lahore by Mahmud. 


TME CENTRAL MUSEUM. 


The Central Museum, better known among the people under Date of 

the designation of Ajayabghar, or the ‘‘ house of wonders,” is close building 

to the General Post Office and the “ Panjab Public Library.” The 

building was constructed from local, provincial and imperial 

funds for the Panjéb Exhibition of natural products, arts and ma-~ 

nufactures, which was opened on 20th January 1864, and closed in 

the first week of April. The building was not intended to be per- 

manent, and the exhibits will be removed to the adjoining building, 

the Technical Institute, now in course of construction, as svon as 

it is complete. 


The collections of the Museum are divided into two parts, that The collec- 
on the left of the entrance hall comprising specimens of the antiqu- a Aaa 
ties, arts and manufactures of the Province, and that on the right Parent. 
samples of its raw products, mineral, animal and vegetable. Both 
represent the collections displayed in the Exhibition of 1864; but 


large additions have been since made to the Museum in all its 
branches. 


The Museum has become very popular and access is allowed to 
all at the fixed hours. As the visitors enter, they have each to pass 
through a turn-stile, which registers their number. 


In the central hall, towards the right hand side, are a painted Painted 
door from the Lahore fort ; carved windows in shisham and deodar 0°" cacrnp. 
wood from Chiniot, zilah Jhang, and Bhera, zilah Sh&hpur ; and a 
earved balcony from an old house in the city of Lahore. Towards 
the left are a painted door from the Shalimér garden ; a carved door 
and panels above, from Mahaéréja Khark Singh’s haveli (since disman- 
tled), in the city of Lahore, presented by the Municipal Committee ; 
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a carved door from Amritsar ; a carved screen, the work of R4m 
Singh Mistri;* and a model of a carved door brass-mounted from 
Bhiwani. 

The art of Wood-carving in the Panj&b is essentially conventional, but the 
ns pase art is still full of life and vigor. Itis largely resorted to in the win- 
jab. dows and doorways of native houses, and inresponse to a European 

demand carved articles for furniture and drawing-room decorations 
are now made inthe Districts of Shéhpur, Jhang and Hoshiarpur. 
The style of carving in the Panjéb is Mahomedan, the chief charac- 
teristic of the ornamentations being panels of framed lattice work 
in geometric designs, such as hexagons, triangles, &., giving it, on 
the whole, an Arabic character. 


Old Can- The next objects of interest in the entrance hall, are a brass can- 
aor non of Mahomedan time, probably the 18th century ; two ancient 
Sikh canrons found at Anandpur, in the Hoshiarpur District, and 
supposed to be of the time of Guri Gobind Singh, and specimens 

of ceiling decorations in plaster and gilt from Amritsar. 


Decorative The art of decorating ceilings with fragments of convex mirror 

ceiling work. 3, well-known in Persia and in Cairo, which can even show a greater 

variety of pattern than the Panjab. It consists of combinations 

of white plaster, modelled by hand in relief, with pieces of mirror 

silvered on the inside and wrought with great refinement and 

delicacy in Arabesque design. The effect is often most imposing 

and beautiful. The art was introduced into the Panjab by its 
Mahomedan conquerors. 


Flags from In the same room will be found four flags captured in the 
Ambeyls, Ambeyla campaign, 1863, by Major Chamberlain, Commanding 
the 23rd Pioneers. 


Ancient Some beautiful ancient sculptures, lying in the entrance hall, 
Brahmanical deserve mention. These consist of a marble sculpture presented 
oeenree y the Municipal Committee, Sirsa; a Brahmanical sculpture 

Shiv and Parbatti riding on an ox; a Brahmanical sculpture 
image, Chattar Bhojt Devi, also presented by the Sirsa Municipal 
Committee ; Byddhu Devi sculpture, four feet in height from 
China, 10 miles from Amritsar (China is believed to be the 
China Patti of Hewen Thsang, which the Emperors of Kaniska 
dicks Pinon dass ego, let Onbicee, Tale of Wighh Go imabe devigas dor davora- 
tions for the new dining-room of the Royal Palace. He was recently, in oompany 
with Mr. J. L. Kipling, introduced to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 


, Who conversed with him in good Hindustani, and who has since visited 
rapes day, making some kind and gracious remark to him in the same lan- 


guage. 
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made the winter residerce of Hewen Thsang); two Brahmanical 
sculptures found in the vicinity of the Choya Sedan Shéh hills, 
Jhelum District, presented by the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum ; 
and an altar in red sand-stone from Mathra, with two females in 
front and three behind, presented by Major-General Cunningham. 


In an upright glass case are arranged specimens of Panjab 
jewelry. Among these are: forehead ornaments from Kangra. 
silver ear-rings, silver necklaces with imitation coins; Delhi silver 
bracelets, armlets, belts, plates; Bahdwalpur enamel anklets ; and 
Mult&n enamel bracelets, necklaces, foot rings, &c. There are 
gold charins with the image of Mdté, worn by Bagri Jats of 
Sirsa; also ancient jewelry found in the Yusafzai Valley, believed to 
be contemporary with the Buddhist sculptures. Delhi is noted for 
its articles of jewelry, the neatness of the execution and the fresh- 
ness and variety of the designs. The skill of the silversmiths lies in 
the delicacy and exactness with which they combine the precious 
stones with metal and enamel. In Kangra beautiful articles of 
silver, enamelled in green, blue and yellow, are made , Mult&n 18 
noted for its silver ornainents, enamelled in red, black, dark and 
hght blue and an inferior yellow. 


Close to the southern gateway is a beautiful collection of 
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An 
ancient Buddhist remains, among them being two inseribed stones, Buddhi et 
one belonging to the time of Gondophates, traditionally identitied ene 


with the King Godoforus, who put St Thomas tu death. The 
sculptures most interesting in this group are the fullowig — 


Large circular base of a pillar from a Greek Ionic Temple pya; Rasen 


at Mohra Maliar,a mound on the ruins of the ancient city of Taxila 
(Shah ki Dheri) in the Réwalpindi District. This was the first 
specimen of pure Greek architecture discovered in the Panjab It 
is the perfect Attic base of a column, 2 feot 4} inches in diameter, 
the only difference being the greater projection of the fillet 1mme- 
diately below the upper torus. General Sir Cunningham identi- 
fies these ruins with a temple described by Appollonius, “ whose 
dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of porphyry, within which 
was a chapel, too small in proportion to the sze of the temple, 
which was large, spacious, and surrounded with pillars.’ 


Pillar from Jhelum, supposed by General Cunningham to 


Ancient 


belong toa temple built about 600 to 800 A.D. This pillar was Pillar. 


found in the excavations for the Railway in the great mound at 
Jhelum (N. W. R.); at the same time, 22 pillar bases of a similar 
kind were discovered. A door jamb from the same mound, dis- 
covered by General Abbott, and engraved inthe Bengal Asiatic 
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Society's Jowrnal, Vol. XIV, Plate 24. General Cunningham 
believes this to have belonged to the temple of which the pillar 


formed a part. 


Sculptures from the Fort, K4ngra, taken from the bed of the 
Boner river, under the citadel of the Fort, by Colonel H. Young 


Fragments from the Charsada Mount, near Pesh4war, believed 
by General Cunningham to be Penchealotis, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara, excavated by Lieutenant Martin, kr. &. 


Decorated marble canopy of 8 mzhrab (arch) from the tomb 
of Jamil Beg at Kalanaur (Gurdaspur District), presented by the 
Archeological Surveyor of the Panjab, 


Sculptures from a mound near the village Mahomed Néri, in 
Eusafzai, found and presented by Mr. Dempster, c. z., Executive 
Engineer, Swat Canal. 


In one of the foregoing sculptures, Buddha is seated on the 
lotus, with royal figures on each side. One of the mutilated reliefs 
in the arch above represents him leaving his palace by night, 
mounted on bis horse Chanda, while in the other he is seen rising 
from his couch. Below is a row of eight Buddhas, 


This sculpture is remarkable for its almost perfect condition, 
its elaborate execution and the similiarity of its motive to that 
of many works of Christian art. Buddha is seated on a lotus 
rising from the waters. A wreath is held over his head by winged 
cherubs, above this is an umbrella, a heavenly host surrounding 
the central figure. 


Entering, now, the art and manufacture division to the left, 
the visitor will find specimens of Indian arms hung against the 
western wall of the central aisle. Most interesting among these 
is @ group of arms found when cleaning the Kaulsar tank, Amrit- 
sar, presented by the Municipal Committee, Amritsar, through the 
energetic Secretary, Mr. E. Nicholl. North and south of the hall are 
hung between the arches portraits of princes and chiefs of the Pan- 
jab during the reign of Mabéréja Ranjit Singh, by native artists, 
and large sheets of printed cloths from Kapurthala, Jammu and 
Kamalia. The place last named is noted in the Panj&b for excel- 
lent printed cloth work. The printing is done with wooden blocks, 
the dyes being indigenous in almost all cases. 


Io a glass almirah, close to the entrance hall, are arranged 
specimens of copper ware, engraved and tinned, from Peshawér; 
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Kashmir copper utensils, enamelled and gilded ; Bah&walpur ena- 
mel work ; copper tea set, of Kangri pattern, manufactured at 
Kashmir, but electro-plated in England, avi a spherical brass 
lamp from Amritsar. The lamp is so contrived that the oil reser- 
voir inside is always upright. There are also brass padlocks from 
Shang, Ropar and Ambalila, and a brass Ganga Sagar, in the shape 
of an elephant, from Tanda in the Hushiarpur district. 


In another almirah, close to the above is urranged a collection 
of arms. Most interesting among these 1s a quiver (tarkash), with 
arm-guard, formerly in use in the Panyj&b, presented by the Panjab 
Government ; daggers of Siahposh Kafars, from the Mehtar of Chit- 
ral, presented by Colonel Waterfield, late Commissioner of Peshé- 
war ; gokhru, used by the Sikhs to impede the advance of cavalry 
and identified with the “ Caltrap” of medieval warfare in Europe , 
and a Bichwa. The most striking peculiarity of the weapou last 
named is that small pearls are set loosely in the blade. There are 
also sword sticks ; hunting belts with pouches, and shot and pow- 
der flasks ; flints and steel arms from Dera Ghazi Kh&n ; the head- 
dress of Akdli or Nihang Sikhs, and a pistol fuund after the battle 
of Thal, presented by Mr. S. Lemmon. 


There are specimens of different sorts of perforated, engraved 
aud chased brass ware from Kashmir, Amritsar, Peshawar, Bahé- 
walpur, Karnal, K4ngra and Delhi. 


The case next to the above contains articles of old brass ware 
connected with Hindu worship, lent by J. L. Kipling Exq ,c. 1. x. 


In a round glass case are specimens of sham jewelry ; in a flat 
case samples of inlaid and carved ivory boxes and a very handsome 
ivory box from China. At Hoshiarpur is practised the work of in- 
laying dark wood with ivory which is very similar to the Cer- 
tosena work of Italy. At Saharanpur and Simla carving on white 
wood, copied generally from Kuropean patterns, is done. Good spe- 
cimens of ivory carving from Amritsar and Patiala also exist. 


There is a beautiful collection of the pictures of the Delhi 
Emperors and the Royal ladies on ivory, of historical portrsits, 
views, &c. The miniature work of Delhi is a revival of the paint- 
ing in water-colors practised by the Persians, from whom the Delhi 
artists claim their descent. The Persian limning was encourag- 
ed by the Moghal sovereigns and has been frequently mentioned 
by early European travellers. The.e are also pieces of embossed 
ornamental work in paper, produced by the finger-nail, 
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In a four sided case the lac turnery of Hoshiarpur, Shéhpur, 
Dera Ismail Kh&n, Pak Pattan, Kasur and Firozpur is nicely ar- 
rauged ; with specimens of wood carving from Sahéranpur, Patiala 
and Amballa are also shown in the same case. The most striking 
object among these is specimen of an ancient carving, believed to be 
of the time of the Emperor Humayin, with quotations from the 
Qur4n cut in relief on shisham wood. It was brought to Lahore for 
the late Nur Ahmad, Chishti. On the uppermost shelf is an inlaid 
box presented by Rai Kanhya Lal, late Executive Engineer of 
Lahore. In a wall almirah are nicely arranged specimens of the 
ivory carving of the Province. Noticeable among these is a hugga 
and necha in colored ivory, from Delhi, and perforated combs, pa- 
per-cutters and card-cases, ornamented with geometrical patterns, 
from Amnitsar. The work shows great delicacy of execution, and 
the art, which probably originated with the Sikhs, is practised at 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and in some other parts of the Panjab. 


Next to the above are specimens of papier-mache, kalamdans 
(pen-cases) and small articles made in Kashmir and painted in 
water colour, preserved subsequently by varnish. 


In a large glass case are samples of jade ornaments, cups, &c. 
Peculiar among these is an article called Jooe, sceptre of longevity 
(literally, as “ you wish”), often given at Chinese marriages and to 
friends for good luck, frequently represented in the hand of the 
god of longevity. 


In the case containing thece articles, there is a curious speci- 
men of ancient writing on leaf. Itisa birch-bark book from 
Kashmir, the Pushtak of Raghobans und Komar Samho, with key, 
apparently a preservation of the times before the invention of pa- 
per. The palm leaf was the chief writing material in ancient and 
medieval India. In Kashmir birch-bark was in extensive use, and 
to this day some of the Hiodu merchants in Simla use it for 


their account books,* 
The specimens of the manufactures of the Province are represent- 


ed by agreat variety. There are specimens of silk plaids and Lungis 
from Bahfwalpur and Multén; also different sorts of huggas, 





a e inscriptions on rocks, pillars and copper plates, the Indian Alpha- 
bet is re the third century before Chriat. It is much to be doubted whe- 
ther an independent Indian Alphabet ever existed, for of the two characters in 
which the inscriptions of Asoka (250 A. D ) are written, the Arino-Pali, or north- 
ern dialect, has been traced to Pheenician, while the Indo-Pali, or southern variety, 


ts believed to be of Western origin. 
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opium pipes and snuff boxes ; samples of Patti work ; a variety of 
staffs and sticks; specimens of embroidery work from Hissar and 
Chamba; of fine and embroidery on muslin, anti-macassars, embroider- 
ed net work from Delhi ; cotton and silk Lungis with gold edyings ; 
square embroidered shawls; Phulkari work ; specimens of Panjab 
cutton prints ; women’s dresses with the pattern stamped on with 
lac or culour, &c., from the Bannu District ; and Purdas, or curtains 
lac printed, from Peshawar. 


The Phulkuri isa flowered or broidered silk work on plain 
cloth, or chaddar. It is done by women of nearly all classes, and 
the flowers are wrought on country cotton cloth, dyed in various 
shades and colors, lac, red, orange, green, gold, black and yellow 
There is a Phulkari work of small circular looking glasses sewn on 
to the texture which gives the pattern a fantastic effect. ‘Tho forms 
or decorations consist of diapers, zig-zags, heriing bones and 
chequers. (‘loth Phulkari work is mostly worn by zemindar wo- 
men who employ their Jeisure hours in this work, applying it to 
their garments, drawers, petticoats and bodices. 


There is acollection of Thibetan curiositics, such as prayer 
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wheels, prayer bell, blocks for printing prayers and cloth, Budhist “¢°"""™ 


Lama’s pen-case, images from the ashes of a deceased Lama, a La- 
ma’s cymbals and spikes, used by the joyis for self-turment, presented 
by Doctor G. W. Leitner. 


On a large table are beautifully arranged models of a Hindu 


temple at Kapurthala ; of the Royal Mosque, Lahore ; Edwardes’ ; 


ID gs. 


Gate, Peshawar, half an inch to one foot : the Amritsar clock tower 
and a Baradari at Gujranwala. 


In the aisle to the south are the manufactures of the Panjab 


Wogden 
nade ls of 
1oted build 


Manu fac 


for sale. These are not to be commonly had in the bazar, and con. *#*¢* £ sale. 


sist of copper wares from Kashmir and Peshd4war ; brass wares from 
Pind Dadan Khan ; papier-mache from Kashmir ; Kheses from 
Leia ; Hoshiarpur ivory inlaid work ; Lahore pottery ; Bhera dag- 
gers ; cotton prints of all sorts, &c. 


The musical instruments are pretty completely represented. 


Musical In. 


They are of various forms and sizes and represent various tastes and **U™ete- 


designs. Many attract attention for peculiarity of style and elegance 
ofdecoration. For instance, the Tade is shaped and painted like a 
peacock. There are various forms of Sitar, or lute, with strings of 
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steel or brass, which are shifted by the performer according to the 
melody he has to play. There are the Bin played with the finger, 
the Robab, a mandolin-shaped instrument, the Kantin, or harp, a 
atringed instrument, the Saringi, or fiddle, the Tambura, or Eastern 
guitar, the Tabla, or small drums, kettledrums and a variety of 
horns, shells, &«. The musical instruments of the Panjab are all 
of old traditional form, and the science of music, as known to the 
Indians, is on the decline in the Panjab, as, indeed, is the case every~ 
where else in India. 


Getto There are also cotton manufactures ; Lungis from Ludhiana and 
manufac: Shéhpur ; Kheses worn by Pathéns ; Alwane, or Salus ; knot-dyed 
cloth from Isa Kheyl, Parganna Bannu ; cloth painted in linseed 
oil and colour, popularly known as Afridi lac cloth, Pesh&war ; and 

Susis and Kheses with silk borders. 


Woollen Under the head of Panjéb woollen manufactures are Kashmir 
A ufac- Pgshm thread ; Wahabshahi wool thread, Amritsar ; Rampur wool 
thread ; patterns of blankets, all sorts; Cabuli Pashm threads ; em- 

broidery on Pashmina ; shawl borders, embroidered ; Pattis, Loie, 


blankets and carpets. 


Silk-amana On another screen, are specimens of Panjab silk manufactures, 
factures, namely, Lungis, handkerchiefs, Susis, Gulbadan, Kanni, Dopattas, 
Daryai, raw silks, silk cocoons, Bagh Kikri, Sawan Bhadon (Chak- 

wal) Kandi Bagh, Gulab, Phulkari and Dal work. 


Pottery Pottery is fairly represented. There are specimens of Delhi, 
wok. Multén and Bombay pottery. In the same collection there isa 
very good specimen of glazed Persian tile, probably belonging to the 
end of the seventeenth century, lent by Colonel Sir Oliver St. John, 
Glazed tiles, R» Ey K.-C. 8.1. There are glazed pottery from Peshéwar ; glazed 
tiles from Muszaffargarh, Multfn and Sindh ; thin paper-like bowls, 
goblets (Surahis) from Gujrinwala and unglazed earthen wares 
from Hoshiarpur, &c. 

Terra-cotta Ona stand near the pottery are terra-cotta busts of Jawahir 
busts, Singh Mistri, Lahore Museum, and Bahadur, lac turner of Pak 
Pattan, Montgomery District, by J. L. Kipling, Esq., and specimens 

of Danish pottery presented by B. H. B.-Powell, Esq. 


Foreign Among the foreign trade articles are specimens of Russian 
trade articles. amkhab and silk manufactures sold in the bazars of Bokhéra and 


Samarkand. 
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Coming, now, to the aisle on the north, we see a large collec- ee 
tion of ancient Burldhist sculptures which form the chief treasure of : 
the Museum.* 


In a glass almirah, there is an electro type fac simile of a sil- are 
ver paten, formerly an heir-loom in the family of the Mirs of procession of 
Badakshan, who claim to be the descendants of Alexander the ~‘"7*™ 
Great, sold by them to Atma Ram, Diwan Begi of Mir Morad Beg 
of Kunduz The subject represented isa procession of Dionysos 
(Bacchus). Also an electro ty pe fac simile of a Buddhist relic casket hoop 
in beaten gold, studded with rubies, found in tope No. 2 of Bimaran rehe. 
in the Cabul valley, by Mr. Masson, in 1859 ; described and figured 
in Wilson’s dsiana Antiqua, 1841, andin Mrs. Spier’s Life in An- 
eient India, 1856, and in Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India, 

1880. The original belongs to the Library of the Lndia Office, 
London. 

In a glass stand, close to the above, are earthen toys found on Ancient 
the floors of rooms in the Shahri Bahlol Monastery ; two stone che- Shar Bah, 
vaghe, or lamps, found in the sume place, whilo clearing the city of lol. 

Bablol. There are also brazen vessels found near Samalkhand in 
the Gandgarh Mountain, Hazara District. 


In the same aisle there isa collection of plaster sculptures Plaster 
from Rokri in the Midnwfli Parganna of the Bannd District. Pic rig 
Among these are eight heads of Buddha, ten heads of laymen, one 
large centre of Acanthus capital ; one volute of a large capital, two 
dentils, one with vermillion in the hollows , five lion’s heads ; four 


small figures and one four-armed boy holding a dish. 


During the floods of 1868, the Indus made a sweep to the 
eastward, a few miles above Midnwali, and cut away a part of the 
old high bank on which stands the small town of Rokri. When the 
river subsided, numbers of plaster figures and concrete mouldings 
were found at the foot of two concentric circular walls which had 
been laid bare.t The remains were carefully collected by Mr. 
Priestly, and presented by him to the Lahore Museum. During 
excavations made in the adjoining mound and amongst the houses 
of the town, numerous mouldings in kankar and concrete were 
discovered, with many old bricks and also coins of Wema, Kad- 
phises, Kanishka, Samanta Deva and Vasu Devé. There, in 





® A description of the principal Buddhist sculptures is given at the end of 
this chapter. 


+ An account of the site of the ruins now partly waslied away by the Indus 
was published in the Panjab Gazctis for 1868 69, 
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General Cunningham’s opinion, serve to show that the site must have 
been in continued occupation from the time of the Indo-Scythians. 


ae There are also fragments in plaster of Paris from Shdh ki 

Paris from Dheri, “the mounds of the kings,” near K4l4 Serai, Rawalpindi 

Shah ki District, No buildings exist above ground ; but the remains 
found in digging show that here was once a large city, supposed 
to be the ancient Taxila. The plaster figures much resemble those 
from Kokri on the Indus, and were originally coloured. 


Relics of Of the relics of pre-historic age, the Museum now possesses a 
——- tolerably good collection comprising ancient stone implements, 
mostly from Central India, presented by General Cunningham ; 
coves from a place near Banda ; pounding stones ; chopping stones ; 
chipped celts, scrapers ; rubbed celts ; round celts from Béndé, 
Hamirpur, Rew&h, Jodhpur, &c. ; hammer stones and polished 
porphyry celts from Swit, finely finished. These fragments of pre- 
historic times, in their workmanship and design, have a common 
resemblance to similar remains found in England and Europe 
generally, and, in fact, all over the world, showing that, though 
widely separated by position, mankind everywhere had originally 
the same instinct as to food and the mode of acquiring it and that 

the same affinity was displayed in their habits of life. 


Raw pro- On the right of the entrance hall are collections of the raw 
mace: products of the country, vegetable, mineral and animal. These 
consist of specimens of iron, mostly from Bé&jour, north of Peshé- 
war ; antimony, the product of black ore, a tin sulphide, called 
Surma ; lead from various places in the hills ; copper found in 
the ores of the Gurgaon and Hissar Districts ; coal of various 
kinds, found near K4lé Bagh in the Suleman Range, to the west of 
Dera Gh&zi Khan, and the Salt Range, near Pind Dadan Khén ; 
rock salt found in immense quantities in the Salt Range between the 
Jhelum and the Indus and the hills adjoining Trans-Indus ; saltpe- 
tre ; alum manufactured at Kalé Bagh and Kalki ; specimens of 
building stones ; gypsum found in the Himalayas and the Salt 
Range, so extensively used for the plastic art during the Buddhist 
period, and specimens of wood of various kinds grown in the Pan- 
jab. 
Cobra and Among the reptiles isa large collection of snakes, scorpions, 
mopHien: crocodile, lizards, long-nosed alligator (garial) and the snub-nosed 
Birds, alligator (naggar). There is also a beautiful collection of birds 
and butterflies preserved in glass cases. Specimens of cotten and 
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silk and a great variety of fibre frem various plants ‘are also exhi- 
bited.* 


In the centre of the middle hall are ancient stone monuments 
of much interest. Among these isa portion of plaster ancient 
Jain sculpture built into the walls of a mosque at Barwala, 18 miles 
north-east of Hissar and inscribed on the hack by Sultan Ghias-ud- 
din Balban A. H. 680 (A. D. 1281). The mosque was subsequent- 
ly destroyed and the pillar was found in a well, by ('. J. Rodgers, 
Esq., late Archeological Surveyor. 


A large collection of Jain sculptures found in Murti, in the vi- 
einity of Choya Sedan Sh&h, in the Jhelum District, is lying on 
tables on the same side. 


Prominent among the sculptures in this hall is an ancient 
Hindu (?) pillar dug up near the Jhelum, in the vicinity of an an- 
cient drizking fountain, presented by Lieutenant-Colonel Bristow, 
late Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum. There is also an ancient Jain 
sculpture, built into the wall of the guest house of the tomb of 
Syad Namatullah, Hansi fort, and some other Jain monuments, 
also a Bactrian P&li inscription ona stone from Takht-i-Bai, near 
Pesh&war, translated by Professor Dowson thus :— 


“ In the 26th year of the great king Gondopbares (and) on 
the 8rd day of the month Waisfkha (year) one hundred of the Sam- 
vatehra,” (If the Samvat of Vikramaditia is meant, the date is the 
14th April, A. D. 56). 


In an upright glass case are clay models of Indian fruits and 
vegetables executed by a native artist, Bhewani, of Amballa Can- 
tonment, and next to this is a similar collection of English manu- 
facture, presented by Sutton & Co., of London. 


One of the most remarkable objects in the Museum is the mo- 
del illustrating the agriculture of the Panjab, representing the J&t 
Zemindars ploughing the field with their oxen and performing 
other agricultural operations. The figures have been made after 
life-size patterns under the supervision of J. L. Kipling, Esq, 
Principal, Lahore Mayo School of Arts. 


A collection of horns and heads of animals from various 
parts of the country is grouped on the end wall of the western 





® For more complete information on the the reader is. referred to 
Mr. Baden Powell’s v Hand-book of the Products of the Panjihe , 
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door, each description being labelled with its scientific English and 
vernacular name. 


The following objects of ancient interest in the Museum also 
deserve mention :— 


Relics Sculptures recovered from Kar&mér Hill, near Peshéwar, which 
=e aaa P* are undoubtedly executed after classic models, probably of the 
late Roman period. 


hae Arr! Fragments of sculpture, mostly in plaster of Paris, found in 

Post Tope, Ahib Post Tope at Jallalabad, presented by Mr. Simpson, corres- 
pondent of the Illustrated London News during the military ope- 
rations in Northern Afghanistan, 


Silver Sas- Silver Sassanian coins, found in the K4ngra District, and 
” fragments of Ionic columns, excavated at Shah ki Dheri. 


Coins of Hemi-drachmas of Appollodotus. with silver coins of a novel 
a periods kind, discovered in a field in Jw&l& Mukhi, in the Kéngra District ; 
some hemi-drachmas of Amyntos, Antialkodes, Menander and others 
found in Sonepat in the Delhi District ; and coins of Menander 

and Appollodctus, &c., found in a ravine near Réwalpindi. 


Ring stones. The Ara ruins in the Bannd District yielded, in 1871-72, two 
engraved light ring-stones, one a figure on red cornelian, the other 
apparently an inscription on a small piece of rock crystal. 


More Gra- Some Greeco-Buddhist sculptures were found by Captain Hun- 
ped Buddbut tor of the Guide Corps, in 1871-72, among the ruins of a monastery 
ptures, 
near the village of Swalda in Yusufzaic. The sculptures are frag- 
mentary, some purely of architectural ornament, others figures in 
relief illustrating events of mythology or religious history, and a 
few are detached figures or statutes. 


Hindu and Hindu coins, probably of Sawandshtra period, dug up in a 
ei "field near Bulandpur, Pesh&war District, aleo some coina of the 
Bactrian and Indo-Scythian period, found close to the city of 


Sialkot. 


Sculptured An interesting series of seventeen portions of figures and sculp- 
heads from tured heads, accompanied by an excellent photograph of groups re- 
ri, ceived from Shéh ki Dheri, in the Rawalpindi District, where there 

are extensive remains of an old town (supposed by Cunningham 
to be ancient Taxila); also two stone figures of Buddha, one in 
standing posture and one seated, of the same grey, compact 
achiatose slate as the Peah&war sculptures. 


An 4 
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Gold Indo-Scythic coius dug up near Patiala in 1868-69, and novi fede 
presented by His Highness the Mabfrdja. a _s 


A silver coin of Sophytes, a medal of Eucratides, of a rare Do, silver 
description, bearing on the reverse the heads of Heliocles and Lao- 
dice, and a silver coin bearing the name “ Seleukos,” believed to be 
novel. 


A stone pillar surmounted by a colossal human head in sculp- An old 
ture, dug up, in 1866-67, near Shdh ki Dheri in the Riwalpindi on 
District. 


Some interesting sculptures from Amb inthe Sh&hpur Dis- _ seniptures 
trict, aud some sculptured fragments of the Hindu period, which a pea 
were found in the vicinity of Kythal, Thanesar, and Agroha, ware 
added to the Museum collection in 1888-89. 


Towards the close of 1889, some interesting Buddhist ruins  p, aaniet 
were discovered by the Assistant Commissioner, at Mard&n, at a sculptures. 
place called Sikri, not far from the village Sawaldhar, and at the foot 
of the hill on the spur of which the Jam4lgarhi ruins stand. The 
most interesting sculpture that has been sent to the Lahore Mu- 
seum is a sitting figure of Buddha. representing him after his feast. 

It is a very fine piece of sculpture, and from its style appears to be 
very old. 


During the same yeara slab of stone was sent to the Museum = ancient 
from the Sidghir ki Haveli ; at Pehoa,in the Karn4l District. From rash of Facey 
the inscription on the stone, which is in a perfect state of preserva- in a Karnal dis- 
tion, Sir H. Cunningham assigns it to the end of the 11th century *"*. 


of the Christian era. 


THE BUDDHIST SCULPTURES IN THE 
LAHORE MUSEUM. 


The most valuable possessions of the Museum and those 
which form the chief objects of interest to the antiquarian, and of 
attraction to the curious visitor, are the sepulchral monuments 
and remains from Eusufzaie, in the Peshfiwar District, arranged 
in the aisle to the left. In order to understand clearly the period 
of Indian history to which these relics of antiquity presumably be- 
long, it 3s necessary to give here a brief sketch of the early history 
of the country of their origin, the Panjab. 


When, in ages bygone, the people of that noble race the Arya, The Aryan 
starting from their common camping ground in Central Asia, mi- migration. 
grated to the countries to the east and west, rearing cities and 
founding kingdoms, one of their eastern offshoots advanced to the 
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defiles of Khyber in Cabul. The earliest songs of the Rigveda 
show us the Indian branch to the north of these defiles. One of 
abe Brahm. their earliest settlements was Brabmna Varta, or the holy land, 
between the sacred rivers Sarsuti, in Thanesar, and Ghaggar ir the 
Ambala District. Their settlements by degrees extended to the 
five rivers of the Panjé&b, and the Vedic hymns are toud in 
praise of the Indus, ‘ the far-famed bestower of wealth.’ They com- 
posed the hymns in their colonies along the Indus and on their 
march from the country of the five rivers to the east. The period of 
their great migration is not known; but European scholars have 
inferred from astronomical data that it must have been about 
22C0 years before the birth of Christ. In the course of time 
The four priestly families were formed and the four great Hindu castes de- 
inal veloped, namely, the Brahmins (the priests grown out of the families 
of Rishis who composed the Vedic songs, or who conducted the 
great tribal sacrifices), the Shatrias (the warriors and king’s com- 
panions), the Vaisyas (the husbandmen or agriculturists) and the 
Sudras (the servile classes, the remnants of the vanquished abori- 
ginal races). 


The Brah- A hard contest between the priestly and warrior castes then 
macy Smeab. followed, ending in the final establishment of Brahman supremacy. 
— The Brahmans claimed for themselves divinely inspired know- 

ledge, and their special domains Were religion, theology and philo- 
sophy. The outgrowth of their literature is the celebrated code of 


Mannu, intended as a manual of guidance for the Réjas. 


The Aryans By the end of sixth century, the Aryan tribes, had pushed on 
poop sm beyond the classical rivers of the Panjéb. An age of philosophers, 
commentators and grammarians followed that of literature and 

poets; the worship of nature developed into the worship of new 
divinities, and, though the priestly and sacrificial office was strictly 

confined to the Brahmans, they were not the exclusive inheritors 

of secular knowledge. Ascetics, invested with the odour of sancti- 

ty, had sprung up from other castes, and among these were travel- 

ling logicians, solitary hermits, monks and anchorites, who, each 

in hia turn, sought to solve the mysteries of life, It was about 

Birth of this time that Goutama, afterwards called Budha, or the “ enlight- 
ee ened,” was born to Saddbodana, R&ja of Kapilavasta, a settlement 
of the Sakyas, a clan of the Aryans, on the banks of the river 
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Kohéna, about 100 miles north-east of the city of Benaras. He was 
born in 622 B. C., and became the founder ofa religion which 1s 
accepted by 500 millions of the human race, or more than one- 
third of the population of the globe. Budha abolished the system 
of caste within the pale of his order. The essential doctrine of 
his religion was that the road to Nirvana, or the highest stage of 
happiness, was open to the lowest outcast, as it was to the proudest 
“ twice-born,” and that every man had the capacity in this life of 
attaining that eternal bliss which leads to salvation. 


Long before the invasion of Alexander, hordes of Scythians, Scythian 
considered by General Cunningham, of Turanian origin, starting 7’ 
from Central Asia, poured into the Panjib through the north- 
western passes of the Himdlayas. According to Dr, Hunter, there 
are indications that a branch of these Scythians, having overrun 
Asia about 625 B. C., made its way to Batala, on the Indus, long 
the capital of Scindh, under the name of Hydrabad. The Jats of Origin of 
the present day, identified with the (letac, who form one-fifth of Pian the 
the population of the Panjab, are believed to be the descendants of 
the ancient Scythians They founded the famous city of Taxila, 


identified by General Cunningham with Shah ki Dheri, east of the 
Indus. 


When Alexander entered the Panjab, early in 327 B.C., he  giexander, 
found Taxila arich and populous city, the largest between the 327 B. C. 
Indus and Hydaspes (Jhcium). The conqueror had reached the 
Hyphasis (Beas) when he was compelled by the clamuur of his 
troops to retrace his steps to his country. In the partition of tho 
empire which followed his death in 323 B.C., Bactria and the Pan- 
j4b fell to the share of his General Seleucus Nikator. About this 
time, a new power arose in India. Chandra Gupta, an exile from Chandra 
the Gangetic valley, who had accompanied Alexander’s camp in the @upt. 
Panjab as an adventurer, but who had to fly from it, ,having had 
the temerity to give the Macedonian monarch some personal offence 
for which he nearly paid with his life, having gathered around 
him the tribes of the Panjab, usurped the throne of Magadha 
(Behér). He expelled the Greek garrison from the Panjéb and 
compelled the Panjab principalities, Greek and native alike, to ac- 
knowledge his sway. Seleucus crossed the Sutlej and gained seve- 
sal victories over his Indian adversary, but, being suddenly recall- 
ed to defend his own territories, he concluded peace with the In- 
dian monarch, to whom he ceded the Panjab as far as Peshéwar. 


Neither Chandra Gupta nor his son Binduséra was a follower 
of Buddha ; but the third of the race, Piad&si, better known under 
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Asoka. 
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his Pali name of Asoka, became a zealous supporter of that religion. 
He founded monasteries and pagodas, and provided monks with 
the necessaries of life. He laid out gardens for public recreation 
and entertainment, established hospitals for men and besste, and 
published edicts throughout his empire enjoining on all his subjects 


Pic rock the great necessity of leading a pious and useful life. His edicts, 


The latter 
Turanian in- 
vasion of the 


Panjab. 


The Sassa- 
nian Kings. 


The Chi- 
nese travel- 
lers. 


Summary, 


engraven in Prakrit dialects, are found un pillars and rocks, from 
the confines of Peshfwar to Delhi, Allahabad, Behar and Orissa, 
and stand to this day, noble monuments of a lofty spirit of tole- 
rance and righteousness. 


Then followed an age of Indian heroes, who, in the first century 
before and after Christ, drove back a torrent of Scythian invasion, 
called by General Cunningham the later Zuranian invasion. Fore- 
most among these was Vikramaditya, the celebrated king of Ujjain, 
who successfully checked the progress ofthe northern hosts. He 
expelled the Scythian princes from the Panjéb, and his era (B. C. 
56) was founded in honor of a great victory gained by him over 
the barbarians, which completed his conquest of the entire peninau- 
la of Hindustén. On his death, however, the whole empire fell to 
pieces, and a fresh horde of the Scythians overran the Panjab 
about 20 B. C. founding a new dynasty of kings, bearing the name 
of Kadphises. This dynasty, after reigning throughout the first 
century of the Christian era, was overthrown by a fresh swarm 
of the Scythians, under the Kanerki kings. These were followed in 
the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, by the Sassa- 
nian kings disseminated by the white Huns and little Uchi, who 
successively held the Cabul valley. This period extended down to 
700 A. D. a short time before the conquest of Scindh and Multén 
by the Muhammadans in 711 A.D, The Sassanian dynasty in Ca- 
bul was succeeded by the Hindu kings, who were subverted by Sa- 
buktagin, the Tartar. When the Chinese traveller, F&hian, visited 
the Panjab early in the fifth century, he found Buddhism prevalent 
in that country, and when, latterly (630 —640 A. D.), the country 
was visited by another Chinese pilgrim, Hieuen Tsang, Buddhism 
was the State religion, though Brabmans abounded. 

It would appear from the above summary that, before the con- 
quest of the country by the Muhammadans, it had been successively 
held by several dynasties and nationalities in the following order:— 

1 —Scythian, or early Turanian period, from 625 to 250 B.C. 

2,—Indo-Greoian period, from 250 to 57 B. C. ; 

ee ee or later Turanian period, from 57 B, C. to 220 

A, D. 
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4.—Indo Sassanian period, from 320 to 700 A. D. 
5.—Medisval Brahmanic period, from 700 to 1200 A. D. 
6.—Modern Brahmanic period, from 1200 to 1750 AD. 


The first is also called by some scholars the Greco-Bactrian 
period, for it ended with the establishment of an independent 
Greek monarchy in the Cabul valley. It was at this period that 
the rude workmen of India were first brought into contact with the 
artists of Greece. 


To the second period is due the (treck influence on the sculp- 
tural art of North-western India, which gave the first impulse to ar- 
chitectural exigencies. To this period belong the lion pillars, with 
their bands of honey-suckle and beaded mouldings, able imitations 
of Greek design and fine specimens of Indian art. 


To the third or Indo-Scythian period, according to General 
Cunningham, belong most of the Buddhist and Jain sculpt » and 
pillars which have been exhumed from the ruined cities in the Yu- 
sufzaie sub-division of the Peshféwar District. ‘These ait the mo- 
numents which at present eurich the Lahore Museum. ‘The tures 
and profiles carved in soft micaceous sandstone, though not the 
work of Greek artists themselves, are all, in their detail and cha- 
racter, Greek. They almost all refer to Buddha, representing him 
as asage, a king, a hermit, a recluse, a teacher, a mendivant, or des- 
cribing some incident of his life. The simplicity and laithtulness 
with which the human form is delineated, and the spirit, freedom 
and variety displayed in the design, present a strung contrast to 
the normal style of Hindu sculpture. The essential difference to 
be observed is in the purity and vitality of the style and = the accu- 
racy and truth with which the details are rendered. Tho scenes of 
actual life and living movements are portrayed with fidelity to 
nature, and exhibit no mean dramatic power on the part of the ar- 
tists. 


The Greek type, which is most strongly marked in the ancient 
statuary of the Panjab and Cabul, where the Gireek. settled in the 
greatest force, begins to fade as we proceed eastward, and it gradu- 
ally gave way before the influence of Sassanian models. 


The fourth, or Indo-Sassanian, period is marked by great poli- 
tical changes in Northern India. Atthe close of the same period 
the Brahman dynasty of Cabul supplanted the last of the Indo- 


Scythian sovereigns. 


The fifth division belongs to a time when Brahmanica] power 
was revived in India, towards the beginning of the cighth century. 
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General Cunningham prefers to call it the Brahminieal period, for, 
although the religion of Buddha still continued to flourish in seve- 
ral parts of India at this time, yet it had already shown indications 
of decay. With the change of time isto be observed a corres- 
ponding change in the coinage, which under the Brahman princes 
assumed a special form, its distinguishing features being a humped 
bull and four-armed goddess. The temples, sculptures and archi- 
tectural monuments of this period are chiefly illustrative of Brah- 


man mythology. 


The sixth, or modern Brahmanic period marks the collapse of 
the Hindu power through the introduction of the Islamitic faith. 
Some very fine temples, not unworthy of comparison with the 
stately structures of the more fortunate Hindu period preceding 
the Muhammadan conquest, were erected at this time, but they 
were all destroyed or desecrated by the Muhammadans. 


A note by General Cunningham, giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sculptures, is placed in s conspicuous position in the 
gallery to the left. The following are extracts from this note :— 


** These sculptures were all found in the Province of Peshdwar, the ancient 
Gandhara, to the west of the Indus. One of the most interesting specimens, the 
seated king with eceptre in hand, was dug up at Takkal, about five miles to the 
west of Peshéwar ; but the greater number were discovered at different places in 
ghe Yusutzaie District, to the north-east of Peshdwar, chiefly at Takht-i-Bé(, 
Jamalgarhi, Shabr-i-Bahldl and Nogram . ; ; . : 

These sculptures are mostly of the class called alto-relievo, the figures being 
generally complete in the round, excepting those in the background of the groupe. 
Even the single figures of Buddha are also alto-relievos, as they have invariably 
a nimbes or aureola round the heed forming the back of the statue, which was 
always placed against a wall, either in a separate chapel, or between twe pilasters 
on the basement of a stupa. 

The two principal groups ef ruins which bave been excavated are those of 
Takht-i Bai and Jamalgarhi The former consists of a stupe surrounded by a 
equare court-yard formed of numerous small chapels, outside which is a second 
court yard surroanded by many lofty chapels, which once held colossal figures of 
Buddha in stacoo, with raised terraces in the midst for the assembly of the abbot 
and monks of the fraternity, Opposite te the stupa there = a monastery with 
celle ; and besides it a number of other buildings, the use ef which is net certain, 
Amongst them there are some subterranean vaults, probably for the stores of 
grain, and a square court-yard surrounded by a lofty wall with only ene amall 
entrance. It has been suggested that this was the place of cremation ; but I am 
inclined to think that it was s place of confinement for refractory monks, Jn 
Burmah at least, the bodies ef the priests are always burnt ia public. Some of 
the large rains would appear to have been independent vibaras. 

Jemalgarhi p of ruins consists of a stapa surrounded by ae circular 
ee formed af cesteas emall chapels of different sizes, with gaps like 
embrasares between them. ; 

A staircase leads down to « large open space containing sonny amall stupes 
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and cells, beyond which is a monastery and other buildings, the use of which is 
uncertain. 

The great mass of the sculptures has been found in the court-yarde of the 
atupas, in front of the lines ef ruined chapels, which they once adorned. I have 
traced a similar arrangement at Nowgram, Shahr-i-Bahlol and Taxila. I found the 
ruins of several monasteries and viharas at Shahhereirin, ncar the great inscrip- 
tion of Asoka, which mentions the names of five Greek kings, the last being Ali 
kasandara or Alexander of Eripus. 

Of these ancient sites I have identified Shahbu. zarhi as the city of Sadatta, 
whose cave with its two rooms and the syuare stone soat in front I happily dis- 
covered about two miles to the north-east. It isthe Palu Shah of Hiawen Thsang, 
and the hill in which the cave is situated is movut Dintatak of the Chines: jal 
grim and the Dadle Montes of Justinus. 

Nowgram I have identified with Arnas, as it corresponds v ..u it in all the 
more esse1.tial particulars recorded by the (:rveks. 

Takht-i-B4i is most probably the great mountain which waa situated at 100 
hi or 17 miles to the north-west of Palu Shih ; and Sabr-i Ravi’ol % wiley te Che 
south of it, I would ideutify as tho site of the monastery of toc Maa Pad mines, 
whose love for a courtezan impelled him te cany her throulh th tev cated on 
nis shouldera, 


The date of the buildings may be appresumatel, tie Tt! ©” Sivan 
letters, which I have foundon many of tue eculpta, sand. chase tp isama 
2on's marks, and intwo cases in short inseriptions “os thea Pte. chav 
ters would appear to have altogether cessedin toe cond eenture uta € af, 
when they were superseded by the pure Indiin enw fas of tee tf pli gs teed 
I would, therefore, assign the gieatinass of the Buddhas! bailae g-, the udp ues 
of Gandhara to the flourishing period of Indo Seythiun act fie a bn eonmven-eion 


of Kanishka, shortly after the middle of the century befor Cros ft, to the muldle 
of the second century after Christ.” 


The following are extracts from a d-seriptive fist of the 
principal Buddhist monument; in the Lahore Museum prepared by 
General Cunningham. The numbers given are those of thedes 
criptive list :— 


1.—Standing colossal figure of a king with long hair and mousta 
ches, anda highly ornamented head-dress. The feet aro gone, and 
both arms are broken ; but the statue is otherwise in excellent preser- 
vation. It was found by Dr. Bellew inside the great monastery at 
Shahr-i-Bahlol. 

3.—Figure of a king sitting on a throne and holding a spear in his 
left hand. The left foot rests on a footsteol. The upper part of the 
body is naked. The right arm is gone, but the sculpture is otherwise in 
excellent preservation. The head-dress is richly ornamented, The eyes, 
which are remarkably prominent, are cut off square. This is perhaps 
the most striking figure in the Lahore Muscum. The design is bold, 
the attitude free, and the expression dignified. 

6,—Standing statue ofa king, with the ends of the royal riband 
floating outwards to the left. The left band rests on the hip, the lower 
right arm is gone, but apparently the hand was raised in front in the 
act of addressing an audience. 
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21.—Helmeted figure of the Greek goddess Athone, holding » 
spear in her left hand. The lower right arm, which probably bore the 
Aigia with the head of Medusa, has been lost. The attitude of the god- 
dess is exactly the same as is seen on the coins of the Indo-Scythian 
Aras. 

30.—Buddha, attended by the bearded Deva-datta, who carries 9 
sword as well as lies neal staff, ie lettmg loose a suake from his alme- 
bowl. This is probably the venomous Naga whom Buddha congnered 
in the cook-room of Uruvilva Kasyapa. 

31.—Buddha, seated, aldressing a lerge congregation of laymen. 
A royal figure standing on the mght w presenting «long object to the 
Master. 

56.—Portion of a frieze containir¢ two different scenes divided by a 
pilaster. To the lefi Buddha, attended by Deva-datta, nearly naked, is 
addressing a Naga king, whose serpent tail 1s cuucealed by a sort of al- 
tar. To the right Buddha, attended again by Deva-datta, is addressing 
a Danda-pans (stick-bearer) or Nirgrantha leader, probably Uruvilva 
Kasyapa. 

58.—A squatted winged figure. Numbers of these figures have been 
found from 4 to 16 mches in height. They were arranged in rows to 
support the lowermost mculding of a building. The figures were gene- 
rally separated by pilasters. 

63 —Small panel Bod‘tha to the left is addressing a prostrate 
figure before him. On the right a female is coming through s door-way, 
with a water vescel under her left arm. 

74,—Upper rrieze Buddha seated in meditation, is reoeiving 
offerings from six worshippers, three on each side. 

Lower rriezg. A series of small niches apparently arranged in 
groups of three ; the middle niche containing a figure of Buddha with 
a worshipper in each niche to the right and left. 

77,—Female sitting on a lion, and playing a 3-stringed lute. 

87.—Fracment. Buddha is presenting some broken object to a 
Naga king under a tree. The serpent tail of the Naga is, as usual, con- 
cealed in an altar above which the human body rises, 

90.— Buddha seated, with two figures on each side presenting bowls, 
General Cunningham believes that this scene represents the “ four kings” 
presenting precious bowls to Buddha after his attainment of Buddhahood. 

93.—-Buddha, seated, teaching. On the left a female approaches, 
carrying a tall veasel as an offering. 

97,—Buddha, seated, addressing two standing figures, Bach 
figure has a nimbus round the head. 

101.—-A king with two queens seated on a long conch, To the 
left an asoetio holds an infanton his knee, Generel 
thinks this soulpture is intended te represent king Suddodhena with idm 
two wives, Maya Devi and Prajapati, seatail on theagueh, while the hely: 
aacetio, Asita, holds the infant Buddba on hisknes. . 
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105.—Prines Siddhartha, seated in meditation under the Bodhi trea 
at Rodh Gays A bare-headed figure to the nght, with right shoulder 
bare; to the left a standing figure with nghly o.uamental conical hat. 
A very curious scene. 

116 —Smail sculpture representing Prnce Siddhartha’s groom, 
Chanda, leading bis famous horse, Kanthika, on which he escaped from 
his family at mght. 

119 —Tiis emall panel contains one of the most curious seulp- 
tures in the Lahore Museum It appears to represent the torturing of a 
Buddhist monk, who 1s fastened to a stahe, with his arms bound behind 
him and a coliar round hie » vk = =His head w shaved and his only 
dress 1s the k lt, or sanghats, Tothe nghttwo men are kneeling be- 
fore him with jomed hands A man seated behind the monk 18 appa 
rently cutting open the calf of lis ri,ht leg, while a standing figure be- 
hind seems to be throwing a large atone at the victim 


120 —Two pancls of a small friese On the mght isa fire altar 
with two attendants fee img th> lane with ol Oa the left is a beard- 
od fire worshipper, sorted on # throne, with an attendant bringing some 
frait as an offering, apparently eithor a pine apple, or a custard apple. 

121 —Two 105 11 persons, seated together on a long cuu b, or throne, 
with « large party in attendance Behind each king there 1s & servant 
waving a diamond shaped fan On each side are two persons of rank 
seated , but the figure on the extreme left has a nimbus round his 
head, and 1s probably a holy person 

135 —Royal figure, probably Prince Siddhartha, hands and feet 
gone This fine statuette was extracted by Dr Bellew from tne stupa 
at Shahr-1 Bahlol, near Tahht1 Bai. It was imperfect when found, 

187.—Portion of the gable end of a chapel, A party of royal per- 
eons approach Buddha with offerings A fizure with hands joimed 1s 
seated on the capita: of a pilaster, the shaft of which formed the side of 
the lower room of the chapel 

139.—Bearded figure seated on a throne, with a fire altar on the 
pedestal, On each side are two figures with offermgs. In front of the 
figure are five fruits which look like custard apples. The principal 
figure seems to be one of the fire-worshipping opponents of Buddhism 

144 —A very complete representation ofa gable fronted chapel 
comprising 4 compartments At the top 1 Buddha’s alma-bow!l under, 
an umbrella. In the next pane] Buddha 1s seated in abstraction ; and 
in the two lower panels he is addressing his followers, 


184.—Female guard carrying a spear. Simular to the figures seen 
in the palace of Prince Siddartha. Thw sculpture was obtamed by 
Major Geueral Cunningham m 1847 m the grand old fortress of Re- 
nigat, 


107,—-Sunal}panel of friews. Baddha standing in the middle, with 


Deva-datia on his left hand, behind whem wa sherenbented.meak, , 
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On Buddha's right are three females, and in front there is a male figure 
prostrate at Buddha’s feet. 

209.—The lower panel represents Prince Siddharta riding through 
the streets of Kapilavasta, when he encountered one of the four predic- 
tive signs. 

210.—Small panel of friete. Birth of Buddha. Maya Devi is 
standing under the Sal tree holding one of its branches. On her left 
side is Prajapati, her half-sister, on whom she is leaning for support. 
On her right side is Brahma receiving the infant prince as he springs 
from his mother’s side. 

220.—Birth of Buddha, Maya Davi is standing under the Sal tree, 
as usual, with Psajapati supporting her on the left side, and the god 
Brahma, receiving the infant prince, on her rizht side There 1s @ numbas 
round Brahma’s head, anda similar nimbus round the head of the 
figure behind him, who is therefore most probably Indra. 
*  $848—Fragment. Male and female, both heads gone ~—the female 
with « short jacket, long petticoat, and large anclets. 

376.—Panel of small fmeze. The Ntrvdna, or death of Buddha, 
who is represented in the usual position, lying on his right side, with his 
right hand under his head. Three Sa! trees are im the background to 
represent the forest, several worshippers are in attendance 

884.—T wo scenes on a frieze divided by pilasters. To the left.— 
Buddha, attended by Deva Datta, 1s addressing a Naga, wi.ose serpent 
tail is hidden by a sort of altar from which the human body msvs To 
the right—Buddha, attended by Deva datts, is addressing an unknown 
male figure. A good piece of sculpture. 

463,—Sculpture in three tiers, representing scenes in the life of 
Prince Siddhértha. In the upper tier the Prince and his wife Yasod- 
hara are seated together in the middle, while two girls dance in the 
side niches. In the middle tier the Prince 1s seated alone in the mid- 
dle niche, while his horse is waiting ready for him in the left meche. 
In the right niche standsa female guard holding a spear. In the 
lower niche the Prince is seen riding out attended by an archer, and a 
man carrying an umbrella. 

464.—The upper scene represents one of the most famous mira- 
clea of Buddha. The fire worshippers, all boarded, were prevented 
from lighting their fire altar by Buddha's mere wish, Afterwards the 
fire was lighted spontaneously at Buddha’s wish ; and lsatly the fire 
could not be extinguished until Buddha wished it. It is this last scene 
which is here represented, where the fire worshippers are pouring vessely 
of water on the altar to put out the fire. 

The lower scene is incomplete. Tho figure of Buddha is missing ; 
but Deva-datts is an attendance with his curious staff. 

584.—The gable end of a chapel, the lower part of which is thissing 
except the oxpitels of the pilaster on aach side. 
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BUDENIST SCULPTURES IN THE LABORE MUSEUM. 


,  Themiddle some represents Buddha addresnng a perty of monks 
with shaven heads. Above « Buddha standing with voterwes on ench 
jand. At the top is Buddhe’s alms-bow!, placed on a throne as an 
object of worship, with votaries on each mde 

§88.—Portion of a large sculpture, containing eleven figures. The 
three lower ones are soldiers armed with spears and shields ; but the 
rest with their animal's heads, large mouths and sharp teeth, are pro- 
bably intended for demons As such they may, according to General 
Cunningham, have formed part of the atiay which Méra brought to 
fmghten Buddha during his ascetic meditation under the Bodh: tree 


515 —Portion of 1 aculpture No. 538, containing six figures. The 
lower one 18 soldier armed with a swerd, but the upper four figures 
with their animal’s heads are probably intended for demons, 


565 —Five panels, each contaimiug a seated figure of Buddba 
teaching two votaries 

566 —Upper portion of the capital of an In lo Cormthan pillar with 
corner volutes and A*inthus leaves new y perf ct In the midst of 
the Acanthus leaves there .8 a sail s*in ting figure of Buddha in the 
luttitude of tevching A very fiw sper men 


‘The small piece below wih a sev.d figure of Buddha belongs to 
another capital 

The line of dentula above hy'o~s to 4 frieze 

567.—Tw. sceaes m the st + of P. '¢> Sid dhartha’s assumption 
of a religious life 


Unper Scene —The Prince res irz on » couch, with his wife Yasod 
hara sitting besdobim =F male musiians attendance 
Lower Scere.—The Prince 2.1 Prne si * ¢ s1ged places She 
is sleeping on the couch, while ‘y9ts bes uehe: %Le female musicians 
have fallen asleep Fon ‘. yuuds, ar..cd with spears, stand im the 
emade poro . (The Princo tess wis onr ttun.ty of sipping away 
without taking leave of his wit.) A very tue piece of sculpture and 
generally in good cyundit.o 


572.—A nearly por.ct piece of scn'pture, reprosenting Buddha 
teaching, with a crowd of attendant figures, amongst whom are two fly- 
mg Devas placing 8 guiland on his head. This 1s a very fine prece of 
sculpture, and m excellent cond.tion, except the left lower corner 

586,—Buddha, attended by Deva datta and a young monk carrying 
showl Before him is a long-haired prostrate figure, clasping his feet, 
while # second long-heired figure offers him a banch of flowers ; to the 
“wight 6 third long-haired figure, with » gourd in bis nght hand, ia re 
Sewing ® banch of flowers trom a woman in front of a door-way, 
es ote 5 Oe oe The upper ter hee two 
“te epi a fignee'ct Boddhs, seated in sbsteection,; the 

ic Seliobeing 9 votoyy, kindling in etocation, Tee lowgy.tine showy 
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@ man prostrate at the fect of Buddha, who w attended as usnal by 
Deva-datta 

590 —-Highly ornamented chapel The lower part 1s lost, bat the 
capitals of the side pilasters still remain, as well as the flat dome, sur- 
mounted by a tall upper dome 

600 —Buddha, placing hia mght hand on the head of an elephant, 
with Deva datta looking on from behind This scene, probably repre- 
sents the story of the Valign: elephant, which was intoxicated by 
Deva-datta for the purpose of killing Biidha The elephant was ao- 
bered on meeting Buddha, aud bowed down before him 

611 —Portion of the circular part of a stupa, decorated with three 
tiers of sculpture The upper tier consists of a line of figures in pro- 
cession, carrying offtrings in their hands The middle 1 neis a simpler 
diaper pattern The lower line ts d «1 1ud into three compartments by 
pilasters The left panel contains a stupa, with two votaries the 
mi idle panel has a bearded figure seated at table with four attendants 
offering fruite The nght panel contansa fire altar with two attend 
ants feeding the flame with oil 

952 —Buddha enthroned 1s addressing a person of rank, standing 
on the left Several on lookers are atanding behmd A ahaven headed 
monk 1s seated in abstraction on each side 


THE HISTORY OF THE KOH-I-NUR DIAMOND 


In the hall containing the specimens of Arts and Manufac- 
tures of the Province, to the left of the Museum, 1s a glass model 
of the matchless diamond, the Koh-:-Nur or “ Mountam of Light”, 
which once graced the sceptre of the Moghals and the Sikhs, 
It is the well known jewel that adorned the arm of Mahfrfya 
Ranjit Singh, and was exhibited by Messrs Osler in the Great 
Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 The model was subsequently 
presented by the makers to the Panjab Exhibiuon 


The hiutory of this famous diamond, 1s lost in fiction 
According te Hindu legends, it belonged to Kama, king of Anga, 
one of the heroes of the Mahabharat who flourished about 3000 
years B C. According to the Persians, it, with the sister diamond, 
the Darya-i-Nur, or “ocean of hght,” was worn by their king 
Afrasiad. The Darya-i-Nur, a flat stone, weighing 186 carats, is 
now in Teheran, m the treasury of the Shah of Perma, which con- 
tains the finest gems in the world.* The Kof-+-Nur, after a long 
period of obscurity, uw reported to have become the property of 
Bikramajit, s Hinda Raja of Gwalior, who, having been called te 
service by Sultén Ibrahim, Zodi, in the battle of Phoipat, foughs 


acerca teeta paternal EL AE EDT BALAI aS EIS PRI I TEETER TCI TEN LD TIO NEE ACEI SORE POLI I TIER, 
® Oriental Momoets by James Forben, 1834, Yol Ii, p26 ; Bavjendu’s For- 
a, p 7d. a Fs ‘ 
a * a ? 
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RISTORY OF THE KOH-I-NUR PIAMOND. 


aud fell heroically by the side of the Suitén in that memorable 
battle (1526 A.D.) The family of the late Raja and the heads of 
his clan were at that time at Agra, holding the city in the name of 
Ibrahim. Humdydn, who, after the victory, had been sent for- 
ward to Agra to occupy that city, out of clemency, prevented the 
ancient family from being plundered and behaved gencrously to- 
wards them. They, in return, showed their gratitude by present. 
ing, of their ows accord, a quantity of jewels and precious stones 
“ Among them,” writes Sultén Babar, “ was one famous diamond 
which had been acquired by Sultén Alé-ud-din.” “It 16 80 valu- 
able,” adds the Emperor, “ that a judge of diamonds valued it at 
half of the daily expense of the world. It weighs about cight 
miskals (or 320 ruttis). On my arrival hore, Humdyta presented 
it to me as a Peshkash, and I gave it back to him as a present "* 


It would thus appear that, when the diamond was made over 
by the family of Réja Bikramajit to Hum@yiin, it had already a 
recorded history, having, in that year, 1304, been acquired by Sul- 
tan Alé-ud-din, Khiljai, from the Raja of Malwa. How it passcd 
again from its Muhammadan possessors to the Hindu kings of 
Gwalior, is not clear ; but we have the authomty of Bébar, an 
acute observer, to establish the identity of the diamond acquired 
by his son with that which, nearly two centuries before, had been 
won by the Khiljai sovereign from its Hindu owners, 


A diamond, called “ matchless ” by Bernier, had been present- 
ed to Sh&h Jahén by Mir Jumla, the mimister of Abdullé Kutb 
Shéh, of Golkonda, originally a diamond merchant, who had been 
won over by Shéh Jahén The Mir made the present on re- 
ceiving the command of an army for the conquest of Golkonda, 10 
1656 or 1657.t 


Aurangzeb showed his State jewels to Tavernier, the French 
merchant and jeweller, in 1665 : and the traveller saw among these 
the diamond which, as ascertained by him, weighed then 819} ra¢- 
tis (27 97 carats)? This diamond Tavernier calls‘ the great Moghal 
diamond,” and there 1s no doubt that 1t isidentical with Bernier’s 
diamond, styled “ matchless,” and Babar’s diamond, mentioned 
in the Tazkar-i-Bdbari, the weight, as found by Tavernier, coincid- 
ing exactly with that recorded by Béber Tavernier writes, “ the 


® Erskme's Memoirs of Bébar, page 308, 


* Eilphinstone’s History of India, pages 357 and 373. 

+ The traveller writes. ‘‘ This diamond belonguto the great Moghal 
who ty = the —— A Asc ptregeads . ha . fe eer other jewels, and | was 
allow w on e rough it weighs rattrs =, 
~Taverant’s Sram, page 123, . tee 
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Great Moghal diamond weighs 279% carats, is of purest water, 
good form, and has only a small flaw which is in the edge of the 


basal circumference of the stone.’ The value he estimates at 
11,723,278 livres, which is equivalent to £879,245-18-14.* 


When, in 1739, Nadir Shih sacked Delhi and wrested from 
Muhammad Sh4h, the feeble descendant of Aurangzeb, his crown 
jewels, he saw among them the famous diamond on which he con- 
ferred the title Koh-i-Nur, the most appropriate name for the dia- 
mond described by Babar and Tavernier. This was the first time 
in its history that the digmond came to be called by a special de- 


signation.} 
On the murder of Nadir Shah at Fattehabfd, in Khoras&n, in 


1747, the diamond passed with the throne to his nephew, Ali Kuli 
Khén, alias ’Ali Shih, who, in the words of Sir William Jones, 


“‘ eager to possess the treasures of his uncle and panting for the 





* Tavernier’s Travels, page 07.--Erskine, Professor Maskelyne and General 
Cunningham, are all agreed that the “‘ great Moghal diamond ” of T'avermer was 
the same as Babar’s diamond, In a long article, written by Mr. V. Ball as Ap- 
pendix I to his admirable translation of ‘‘ Tavernier’s Travels,” that writer has 
attempted to throw doubt ou this identity, on this ground, chiefly, that the ratris 
of Bébar’s time were different from the rattis of the time of shah Sahén or Au- 


India as equal to eight barley-corns, No greater praise was ever concurrently 
bestowed on any other diamond in the world by writers of different nationalities 
at different periods of history, and the weights, subsequent to mutilation, of ** Bé- 
bar’s diamond,” and ‘* the great Moghal diamond,” agree so exactly that uny at- 
tempt at confusing the peerless diamond with others must be regarded as an act 
of gross injustice to the fame which 1t has worthily won for unrivalled splendour 
diamonds known to the civilized world. It is useless puszsling the 


among the di 1 
reader with a dozen names of other celebrated diamonds of the world, sach as ths 


Duke of Tascany’s diamond, otherwise known as the Austrian Yellow, or the Fio- * 


rentine, weighing nearly1335 carats, or the Emperor of Russia’s diamond (which 


was originally the eye of an idol at Seringham), or the Darya-i-Nur, now in the 
Royal Treasury of Ispahén. All are admittedly of muchsmaller weight than the 
Koh-i-Nur, even in its mutilated condition, and of inferior lustre, 

Ihe link is wanting to show how the diamond passed from the hands of the 
Moghals to Mir Jumla ; but it is provates that the confusion that followed Hamé- 
yuin’s disastrous flight to Persia, greatly to do with it, and we see it possessed 
by a man who, before figuring prominently in the politics of the Deccan, was well 
known 1n India in those times as a dealer in diamonds. 

Tavernier admits that it was found in the mines of Kolhur in Golkonda ; bathe is 
evidently misinformed when he says that the mine had been opened only one hundred 
years previously. Tavernier, though one of the best authorities on the subject of 
jewels, was no pe geographer, and possessed little sirens of the language of 
the country, which compelled him to engage the services interpreters, Mr. 
Ball’s description of his weak points as a traveller is vivid, but nevertheless he fs 
admitted on all hands to bean excelient judge pt giringe and his statement as to 
the weight, lustre, surpassing beauty, and aise of the great diamond is of mach 
significance. 


+ There is no trath in the story told mag bres Smith ( 


7 
of iehtahammad Shih and having taken the diamond aS 
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BISTORY OF THE KOH-I NUR DIAMOND, 


delights of a throne,” had caused his assasanation ‘Al: Sh&h 
having been blinded and deposed, the diamond came into the posses- 
sion of his successor, Shéh Rukh Mirza, grandson of N&dir Shéh, who 
retired to his castle at Meshed There he was made prisoner by Agha 
Muhammad, who, 1n vain, tortured him to induce him to surrender 
the invaluable diamond Shéh Rukh, in 1751, bestoweds. 1 Ahmad 
Shéh Duri4ni, asa r:eward for hisservices On Ahmad Shiéh’s death, 
it was inherited by his son and successor, Tymar Shah, who dy- 
mg in 1793, it passed, with the crawn jewels to his eldest son, Shah 
Zamén The latter was subsequentiy blinded and dep sed ts lus 
brother, Shah Mahmud but he contrised to retain the diamond in 
ng custouy until finally 1t came into the possession of his thid bro- 
ther, Sh&h Shuja According to Elphinstone, 1 had been found 
concealed with other jewels, n a wall of the cell which Shih Za 

mn had occupied in his confinement When Mi Elphinstone mct 
Shih Shuja at Peshawar, he saw it in a bracclit worn by the Shéh 
on his arm and he alludes to 1t as 4 diamond figuied by Tavern: 1 


In March, 1813, Sh&h Shuja came to Lahore with his prmupil 
wife, Wafa Begam Half-guest and half prisoner of Ranjit Singh, 
that greedy monarch, with whom, in advanced ycars, the hoarding of 
treasures had become almost a passion,* compelled: ~ osurrend1 
the Koh-i-Nur,t on a promiee tu pry vaicc lakhs of 1upces in cash 
and grant of a jager of Rs 50,000 per annum, w.th 2 promise of aid 
in recovering Cabul The touching incident which led to the aur- 
render of the diamond by Sh&h Shuya to the Sikh ruler, 1s thus des- 
cribed by persons who were eye-witnesses tothe scene — 


On the Ist of June, 1813, the Mahar4ja sent Faqu Aziz ud-din 
Bhai Gur Bakhsh Singh and Jamadar Khoshdl Singh to Shah Shu- 
js, to demand the diamond The Sh&h returned for answer that 
the Mahf14)a should come to take the diamond himself Ranpit 
Singh, on hearing this, cheerfully mounted his horse, and, escorted 
by troops on the nght and left, and taking with him a sum of 
Rs. 1,000 in cash, repaired to Mubfrak Haveli, the Sh&h’s residence 
His Afghén Majesty recerved the Maharaja with great dignity Both 
being then seated, a solemn pause ensued, which lasted nearly an 

@ The treasure hoarded by Ranjit Singh amounted atinus death to about 
ps garb of rupees in cash, or the same number of millions of pound sterling, 


jewels, shawis, horses, ele ts, &o , to the amount of several millions 
more.— Vide “ An account of bor} saat of the Sikhs,” by Lieutenant Colonel 


¢ The means adopted by the one monarch for the accomplishment of 
sts Gealegs erees Intomnces ts © tagen tee ha oe yt Singh 


soverergn to sstory 

the Shah's famaly were ved of all nounshment, and His M » with 
Sewite end children velbred inabate civahion ice Mu s Lite of Mahe- 
riya Rangt Singh, compiled by Henry T. Finsep, pages 90 and 97, Caloutta, 1634. 
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hour. At length, the patience of Ranjit Singh being exhausted, he 
whispered in the ear of one of his attendants, who reminded the Shah 
of the object of the meeting. The Shéh returned no answer, but made 
asignal with his eye to one of his servants, who retired, and, after a 
while, brought in a small roll which he placed on the carpet at an 
equal distance between the two chiefs. Mutual friendship was de- 
clared, and an exchange of turbans took place, as a token of perpe- 
tual amity between the two.* The roll being then unfolded, Ran- 
jit recognised the diamond and asked the Shéh its price. The vex- 
ed Shéh replied, “ Its price is Lathi (heavy stick). My forefathers 
obtained it by this means ; you have obtained it from me by many 
blows ; after you a stronger power will appear and deprive you of it 
using similar means.” The Mahdrfja was not upset by these re- 
marks, but quietly put the diamond into his pocket and forthwith 
retired with his prize. 


On returning to his palace, the Mahfrfja held a grand Darbar, 
and the city was illuminated in honor of the occasion ; but not a 
lamp was lit in Mubérak Haveli, the gloomy residence of the ex- 
iled and unfortunate Shéh Shuja. The promise made by Ranjit 
Singh to the Shéh, it need hardly be said, was never fulfilled. 


Ranjit Singh had the diamond set between two large diamonds 
about half its size. He wore it on State occasions, and it is referred 
to by many European visitors to Lahore as the most brilliant 
and handsome in the world.t 


Two hours before his death, Ranjit Singh sent for all his 
jewels, and among other bequests, he, with a view to securing peace 
in the next world, directed that the Koh-i-Nur be sent to the tem- 
ple of Jagannath, in the south of Bengal, to adorn the idol of that 
name, and expressed his readiness to throw water on it with his 
own hands as a sign of bequest, but Missar Beli Ram, who was in 
charge of the Toshakhina, or Royal Wardrobe, refused to deliver up 
the diamond, on the ground that it was the property of the Crown, 
and must descend with it to the rightful heir. 








* §S0ee the Autobiography of Shéh Shuja, chapter 25. The Shhh’s account of 
the et of extorting the diamond in more faeecable than Captain Murray's 
account. 

+ The Honourable H. W.G. Osborne, Military Secretary, to the of 
Auckland, Governor General of India, who had been saat with a friendly beni 
to Lahore in 1838, writes of it:—‘* After half an hour's gossip (with am 
on various subjects, I put him in mind of his promise to show me the great Ko. 
Nur, which de Nex paipro tps sent gl is ey @ most 
about an m a in . upwards of an iach in and stands 
out from the setting, abot half ax inch if ri = 
Se eee aillices he taa eee Lelie its alan. i a vain 

a ree m. ° very brilliant thout a flaw of an kind, 
Se cheap of Bait tne ” page 202, 7 


HISTORY OF THE KOH-I-NUR DIAMOND. 


Whon, after the death of Kharak Singh and Nannehél Singh, 
the pretensions of Mai Chand Kour, widow of the former, having 
been ett aside, Sher Singh was declared sovereign of the Panj&b, 
Gulab Singh went to pay his respects tothe new Maharéja, “to 
whom, with his own hand, he delivered. as a token of homage 
and as a proprietary gift, the great diamond called the Kohi-Nur, 
which he had contrived to secure.’’* 


On the conquest of the Panjdb by the British, and the abdi- 
cation of Mahar&ja Dalip Singh in 1849, the diamond was formally 
made over to the Board of Administration for the affairs of the 
Panjab, at one of its earliest meetings, and by it committed to the 
personal care of Sir (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence. A strange 
incident now occurred in the history of the diamond, which has 
been graphically described by Bosworth Smith, in his Life of 
Lord Lawrence. Indifferent to the conventionalities of life, and 
one who never cared to wear the jewels (the orders and clasps) 
that he had won, and, when pressed in this particular, put them 
in the wrong place, Sir John was not a likely man to take any 
very great care of the jewel that had been entrusted to him by 
his colleagues of the Board. Anyhow, half-unconsciously, he thrust 
the small tin-box which contained the diamond into his waist- 
coat pocket, and then forgot all about it. He changed his clothes 
and threw the waist-coat aside, quite forgetful of the inestimable 
treasure it contained. About six weeks later, a message came from 
Lord Dalhousie, saying that the diamond was to be sent to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. Recalling the circumstance to his mind, Sir John 
hurried home, and, “ with his heart in his mouth, sent for his old 
bearer, and ssid to him: ‘Have you gut asmall box which was 
in my waist-coat pocket some time ago’? ‘ Yes, Sahib |,’ the man 
replied : ‘ Dibia (the native word for it), I found it and put it in one 
of your boxes.’ Upon this, the old native went to a broken 
down tin-box and produced the little one from it. ‘Open it,’ suid 
John Lawrence, ‘and see what is inside.’ He watched the man 
anxiously enough, as, fold after fold of the small rags was taken 
off, and great was his relief when the precious gem appeared, 
The bearer seemed perfectly unconscious of the treasure which he 
had had in his keeping. ‘There is nothing here, Sahib,’ he said : 
‘but a bit of glass,’ ’+ 

Mr. Bosworth Smith was told on good authority that the 


jewel had passed through one or two other striking vicissitudes be- 
fore it was safely lodged in the British Crown. 


® Smyth's History of the reigning family of Lahore, page 63. 
+ Life of Lord Lawrence, pages 285-6. 
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The Governor-General, the Marquis of Dalhousie, took the 
diamond to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted it to Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Mackeson, C. B., and Captain Ramsay, who sailed with it to 
Europe. They handed it over to the Board of Directors; and, on 
3rd July, 1850, it was formally presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen by the Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. The 
gem, as already noted, was exhibited at the first Great Exhibition 
in London, in 1851. In 1852, it was re-cut in London, ata cost 
of £8,000, by Messrs. Garrad, who employed Voorsanger, a dia- 
mond-cutter, from M. Coster’s atelier at Amsterdam. The actual, 
cutting lasted thirty-eight days and reduced the diamond to 106 FA 
carats. 


From the account previously given, it is manifest that the 
diamond was ignominiously acquired by Ranjit Singh. Sh&b 
Shuja, a vanquished king ofa foreign neighbouring country, had 
repaired to the Sikh Court, as a refugee, and was received as a 
guest. According tothe custom of Eastern countries, established 
from time immemorial, he was entitled to protection and assistance, 
and the rendering of such assistance would have been an honor 
to the king whose support had been implored. But it was re- 
served for Ranjit Singh to violate international law, and set aside 
time-honored custom. He robbed and ill-treated, he starved and 
insulted, his innocent guest, who had put faith in him, and, by 
depriving him of the diamond, tarnished his name as a guest- 
robber. 


But Providence had reserved the great diamond for the ul- 
timate possession of the British Crown. Nothing could, therefore, 
be more than appropriate that it should be taken from its plunderer, 
and his successors, and as the propertry of the Crown (having formed 
the most shining gem of the crown of the Great Moghal), should 
be restored to the rightful Ruler of the Land. Its possession 
by the Crown of Great Britain in no way adds to the lustre of the 
British Empire in Hindustén, whose glories, most important by 
far, are the triumphs of peace, of law and settled order, nordoes 
it detract any thing from that lustre; but the chief glory of the 
imperial diamond lies in the fact that itis worn by the Lady Queen 
whose equal in virtue, piety and generosity, the world has not seen 
and whoee ear is open to the complaint of the humblest of her 
subjects. Neither in the magnificent Peacock Throne of the 
Great Moghal, nor in the glittering uplifted sword of the Afghés, 
or the flashing armiet of the Durténi or the Sikh, did the ancient 
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THE ZAMZAMA GUN. 


gem shine more fittingly than it does in the Crown of the Great 
Queen, Empress of India. 


THE ZAMZAMA GUN. 


On a raised platform, opposite the entrance to the Museum 
and facing the Anarkali Sadr Bazar, is placed the famous Zamzama* 
gun, called also the Bhangian Wala Top. It was placed in this 
position on the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh to Lahore, in February, 1870, The ancient 
piece of orduance, one of the largest specimens of casting in India» 
was cast at Lahorc, with another gun of the same size, in 1757 A.D- 
by Shéh Nazir, under the directions of Shah Wali Khan, Prime 
Minister of the Abdali king Ahinad Shah, Durrani. It is made 
of a mixture of copper and brass, obtaincd by Jazia (capitation 
tax levied by the Muhammadans from the infidels), a metal vessel 
having been taken from each Hindu house in Lahore. Ahmad 
Shéh used it in the famous battle of Panipat, in 1761. After the 
battle, on his way back to Cubul, he left it at Iehore, with bis gover- 
nor, Khwajé Ubed, as the carriage for it to Cabul was not ready. 
The other pun he took with him; but it was lost in bis passage of 
the Chenab. In 1762, Hari Singh, Bhangi, made war on Khw&jé 
Ubed and attacked the village of Khw4jé Said, two miles from 
Lahore, where the Moghal Governor had his arsenal, and seized his 
artillery, arms and ammucition. Among the guns captured on 
this occasion was the Zamzama gun, which thence forward came 
to be called, after the captor’s name, the Bhanyi Top. It lay 
unmounted in the Skah Bury at Lahore until 1764, when Lahna 
Singh and Gujar Singh, Bhangis, obtained possession of it, on cap- 
turicg Lahore. Two days after, Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, came 
to congratulate the Rhangi Sardars on their possession of Lahore, 
and made a demaid for their share of the spoil, The Bhangi 
Sardars, unwilling to part with any portion of the conquered terri- 
tory, tried to outwit him by offering him the Zamzama gun, hop- 
ing that its unwieldy character would prevent him from carrying 
it away. But the Sukerchakia chief, calling his men together, 
carried it firat to his camp and then to his fort at Gujranwala. It 
was subsequently captured by the Chattas, who carried it to Ahmad 
Nagar. Ahmad Kh4n and Pir Mubammad Khan, brothers, the rival 
Chatta chiefs, quarrelled for its possession, and, ina fight which 
ensued, two sons of the former and one of the latter were killed. 
Gujar Singh, Bhangi, coming tothe aid of Pir Muhammad Khéo, 
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put Ahmed Khan to great straits, keeping him without water for 
ore day and night. At length the Ohatta chief restored the gun 
to Gujar Singh, who, cheating his ally, kept it for himself and. 
carried it to his head-quarters at Gujrét. It remained with the 
Bhangis for two years, until,in ar engagement between them and 
the Sukerchakias, it was wrested by Charat Singh, Sukerchakia. 
The Chattas, who were always fighting with the Sukerchakius, 
recovered it in 1772, and removed it to Rasul Nagar, since known 
as Ram Nagar. Sardar Jhanda Singh, Bhangi, having captured it 
the following year, after his return from Multén, carried it to 
Amritsar, where it remained in the Bhangi fort, till 1802, when 
Ranjit Singh, expelling the Bhargis from Amritsar, took posses- 
sion of it. It came to be regarded as a talisman of supremacy, 
and Ranjit Singh employed it in his campaigns of Daska, Kasur, 
Sujénpur, Wazirébad and Multén. It was seriously injured at 
the siege of the last mentioned place in 1818, when it was removed 
to Lahore, as unfit for further service, and placed at the Delhi 
Gate of the city until 1870, when, as previously noted, it was re- 
moved to the present locality, Many regard it is an incarnation 
of Mahadeo, one of the principal Hindu Divinities. 

The following inscription in Persian is cut round the muzzle 
or mouth of the gun :— 

HD Ole oly te ly 95 yb 
geo IE ll ey) epeyd eatle 
pes ole cs 

cain eesrninined anuntna, the captures of strongholds. The work of Shih Maxi, 


On the back of the gun in the middle is the following in- 
scription :— 


gles Joo yaar sls pyle + gris & yh) 59 
ite am yed ennahl 9 ponte dle Kua! pao oles yd 
gle pee Shee I! yl Iyoshl cd ytel pyran te 
3189 595 5yKm phat cyl pls plusal dy 5 
OS 05) y1d9 le ola Joe seat oe Sly dle 
plael ly dig, Shel uf Syme pee ol all yet 
JS)30 ops pd Hy) dts aady pl sant U 
DSyigy slo Sosy ro p29 gap slam anys al 


ayl gle yf extosl 3S pram dye HI Mays JLo 
Nt pS gle pak iS gle a SI S 
+ SletS] SIF so Xoh cyegs LAK, 9! glad uray 
Pismasat’el jestioe re Ein ogni. en 
afiprospta precanet dignified as Jamshed. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SIKH GUNS 


An order was sseued to the d Was, 
From the threshhold of his a} 3 
To have cast with every posnble skill, 
A gun terrnbie as a dragon and huge as a mquntam 
Has heaven enthroned Majesty s servant, 
Shah Wah Khién the munuster of affaire 
In order to acomplish that d enterprise 
Called together a number of master workmen, 
Till, with consummate tou, 
Was cast, this won le1ous gun Zamzama 
A destroyer even of the strungholds of heaven 
Has at last appeared under the auspices of His Majesty 
I enquired of reason for the date of this gun , 
Reason, strock with terror, rephed 
“If thou wilt give thy life m payment, 
I will disclose to thee the secret 
I agreed, and he replied 
‘‘What agun a weipon lke a fire :aiming dragon 


The gun 1s 14 feet, 44 inches, in length, exclusive of the case- 
mate, the aperture of the bore being 94 inches 


INSCRIPTIONS ON SIKH GUNS 


At the close of the first Sikh war, a subsidiary treaty was 
signed at Lahore, on 6th March 1846, between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Sikh State by which, ot the earnest solicitation of 
the Sikh Darbar, His Caccllency the Govcrnor-General consented 
to leave a British force in garmson at Lahore until time should 
have been afforded for the re-organization of the Sikh army, the 
force on no account to remain un garrison for a longer period than 
the end of the year Mayor, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was 
left in charge of affairs At this time 250 superb guns, which had 
been captured by the British troops in the late wars, were dexpatch- 
ed to Calcutta They were, during their march through Bnitish ter- 
ritories, saluted by the troops at every station where they halted, 
and, on arrival at their destination, they were publicy received with 
all honors. The victories had been gamed in so incredibly short a 
time, and such was the popular belief in the strength of the Khalsa 
army, that, to convince the less informed people of the reality of 
the victories, 1t was considered advisable to make these demons- 
trations. Of the captured guns, 38 had on them scriptions in 
Perman and Hindi We copy some of these here’from the Tuhfat- 
ul-Ahbab, or Persian Memoir of Mirza Abdul Karim 


One of the guns bore the following nseription — 


2Krm ge SSS pty! CMe ap Smee arpa dis all  oy5 
bse d95 hy hls S Ie Mo sl pte Kin 4S 

dle 9 SLED Bs 9 No SiaP S DS glhy 5d de Kin ase 

235 a! 9| engi law O29 Ss Knee cly dtr csgl gil jliase 
gis gpl wks os phd Ot Rime ce SI edo qm yal 
VANE cnntne ofSle Slo ners — pins 0S (ll 958 nase 
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Ranjit Singh, of great fortune, 

Brought the whole country under his sway, as a horse is brought. 
Kharak Singh, that prince, possessing a lofty house, 

Whose mother 13 the wisest of the Princesses 

The gun ‘ Fatehjang ’ was made 1n the year (1884 Samwat) 

The guardian of this gun ws Rai Singh, 

Wro, 1n sacrificing life, makes no hemtation 

As advised by his friend Jey Singh, 

Ghulam Nabi has recorded the date of the gun. 

Signed Gura Tarégir, 5th Magh, 1884 ’ 


Another inscription was as follows :— 


mls we els aww Js ole lp, J5) ge 
webs 


dro oly) cost any wl asl 
NK ye sa yet 9 gtely 5d 
Fo Sate 9 oS) P set 9 ged 39 FI 
edhe mle 9 orld Spee» sy 
CE a IJAP pte SKacr phdeo gol Oo clans ame cyl} pS yro 
9 Ps shady AS gy 85.9 MOK ryt Ko 5S mul (5 yr 
0799 AS 5) Red cook 


** Like unto a dragon, I have many an old spot on my mind and heart. 
Keep at bay from me, O enemy, for I have fire in my mouth ” 


Quart: asn 
**Q gun, straight in dealings, owned by the celebrated Nawdb, 
Thon hast no rival m straight forwardness and magnitude, 
Dragon 1in breath, lon in courage, fond of war, 
Thou ait luke a serpent possessing the seal and treasure of State ” 


“The Government of Nawab Muhammad Shujé Khan, Bahadur, Safdarjang, 
1182 the Hijri year of the Prophet The name of this gunis ‘ Koh Shikan’ (the 
breaker of mountam) , weight 110 maunds , ball in proportion to mouth , powder 
half the weight of the ball” 


Nore —It ap that the gun was captured by the Sikhs in the Multin 
war with Nawiéb Shuja Khan. 


Inscription on another gun :— 


shee SS) an 
ph casyod 9 pre etd jablle ply chet pore cpogd poi eanm 
ple oe dod shoo cw | po Jb 2 its Js] po 
{AP sno 
Sr: Akal Sale. 


‘¢ This gun belongs to Missar Beli Ram. 
A voice from heaven gave 1t the name, ‘ Victory and triumph,’ 
It showers forth fire and sparks of lightaing, 
From 1ts smoke the mornings of enemies are changed into evenings.” 
*t 1840 Samwat,” 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SIKH GUNS 


Another gun bore the modest inscription = - 


Just oak sale qKuw neal slosly pK JI ster JIS Jot 
Sons e28 Wye canal 29 (NA canes gPS sabladl ts 


«© By the grace of the immortal under orders of Ranyt Singh, the vahant 
king of ingh fortune, this gun, named Jang Byl: was cast under the superin 
tendence of Jawahar Mal, in the factory of Suba Singh, situated in the Dear ul 
Saltanat of Lahore, in 1898, Samwat, under the care of Sardar batch Singh 


Inscription on a gun cast 1n the foit of Lahore — 


pos \e ce qe lo i Sory es JO? JR pSo ga 
dae ghS SUS ely a ply hoe JI oly cop syed SLi als 
slp dame eS eK a coy pol (AM - 
‘*‘ Under orders of Ais Gracious Majesty the Singh Sahib the Crown Head 
of the Khalsa, the King Ranjit Smgh /1o (miy his dipmty list for ever ‘), this 
gun, belonging to Diwan Lala Mot: Ram and Ram lial wascompleted in the 


blessed fort of Lahore, under the superintendence of Mian Qidar Bakhbsh,® in 
1881 Lhe name of the gun is ‘ Fateh Jang Lhe work of Muhammad Ieyat 


Several of the guns bore the name of Monsieur (xcneral Court 


The following inscription occurred on one of these — 


DN \AAV ene )s clyebul oe Lo = Vylpe sr” woble 9 Ke 
9 pal yl peer — os eA gnnge wo pods cagn Le Ss ely 
ogee «sa pos 5! a planwls 2p! Dy dsc! ral 
A eee als what yd poly Ho. lo 2995 bs ees os) 

*t By the grace of the wmmort:] in the reign f the great sovercign, M vhérdéya 
Ranjit Singh Bahadur (mry lis State animonarchy lest f rever ') this gon, 
named Lelan, wis cast in Simwit 1557 the you of theh ly Iikarmayt by the 
noble and sacred or lers of His Vi yesty under the suycrutenl nce f the Saheb 

eang wisdom like Anstotle the | lato ctile | Menaur Chevaler Gene 


ral Court, the valiant, 1a the minufactory ef Ji jah wonder the guidance of Fasl 
Ah, Commandant, the pupil of the said Saheb, the valiant 


One of the guns had the following inscription on it — 


ow! <3 pn Som eo 3) os ggibs3l <-> 9) oi! z 
al rly Sod 9e ote wes) alSu KS ad 9c lel A.) 
14 Sloe. sy <>) ily aw tien > alos wyS 5d 
<go9! “ee <1) peo (AV, cnatno el) es wor plapl ont) yes 

® Mian Qadar Bakhsh was grandfather of Maulvi Zabur ud din and Mr 
Muhammad Shah Din Barrister at Law, members of the Mian family of Bagh 


banpor He was sent by Mahdraja Ranjit Singh to Ludhiana to Icarn the art of 
pg guns, and on his return wrote a work on gunnery 
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“+ This gun has a mouth like that of a d ; 
By its breath it can discharge sparks of lightning. 
It can, by a single sound, 
Render the fate of the enemy as dark as its own smoke, 
Sinoe it can reduce im le forta, 
It received the name Nasratjang (or the of vi .) 

During the reign of the King Ranjit Singh Bahadur, this gun of Sardar Jwila 
Singh, Bharania, was constru in 1887, Samwat, under the superintendence of 
Munshi Dil Bagh R4éi, The work of Rai Singh, gun-maker.” 

Some of the guns bore the name of Royal Princes. One of 


these had the following inscription on it— 


ries do 95 hh) » UU 955 jes >I 
Kine Sigh silygte pK 39 
Dot ote Kren ghle sles 3) cgegS date 
Sie ood SS ye dle poy ayers 
VATV pted btn yd canter st TIGA Kydd 
‘6 By the grace of Guru Nanak and the favor of Govind Singh, 
Under the orders of the Prince Kanwar Naunihal Singh, 
This new gun, named Zafarjang and Shah Pasand, has been cast, 
It belongs to the Artillery of General Tej Singh.” 
Of Surajmukhé Series. —Manufactured at Lahore, in 1897 Samwat year.” 


THE ANCESTORS OF NAWAB ALI MARDAN KHAN. 


Among the antiquities of Lahore, the genealogical table of 
the celebrated canal engineer, Nawab Ali Mardén Khén, and a 
number of ancient royal sanads in possession of Naw&b Amir 
Muhammad Khén,a jagirdar of Cabul and a descendant of Ali 
Mardan Khé4n, at present residing in Lahore, deserve mention, 
both on account of the interest which attaches to them as 
ancient documents, and for their value in tracing the history of a 
family once so conspicuous in the annals of this country, of which 
little is now known. 
The following is the genealogy :— 
Muzaffar-ud-din Jahdndar Shéh. 
Furrukh Shéh Baédshéh. 
Shéh Rukh Mirza, 
Shéhsada Ali Kuli Khén, 
Sirdar Killaj Ali Khén. 
Sirdar Ganj Ali Khén 
Newb Ali Mardin Khén. 
Sirdar Bahram Ali Khén. 
Sirdar Muhammad Husein Khén, ‘ 
Sirdar Ali Khan, 
Nawéb Shéh Badul Khén, 
Nawéb Feredun Khan. 
Nawhb Amir Muhammad Khén, 
Sirdar Shéh Pasand Kbén, 


THE ANCESTORS OF NAWAB ALI MARDAN KHAN. 


Muzaffar-ud-din Jahindar Sh&h was Governor of Turdn and 
Asr Bajfn in the time of Umar Sheikh Mirza, the father of Zahir-ud- 
din Muhammad Babar, the Moghal Emperor, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Moghal dynasty of kingsin India His great grandson, 
Shéhzada ’Ali Kuli Khan, was for thirty-three years governor of 
Sherwanah, and Gan) ’Ali Khén, the grandson of the latter for fif- 
teen years governor of Guryjistén Nawab ’Al Mardén Khén was 
governor of Herat and Candahér under Shéh Safi, the Persan King, 
and, having been driven to revolt by the tyrannical proceedings of 
his master, jomned Sh&h Jahfn at Lahore, in 1637, A D* Hasson, 
Sirdar Bahram ’Ah Khén, was governor cv. Sherwanah, and his grand- 
son, Sirdar ’Ali Khd4n, governor of Turkistin Naw&b Shéh Bidal 
Khén was ruler of Shik4ipur (Sindh) for forty-seven years 


Ancient Seals 


A deed of grant of a ;agir, valued at Rs 1,61,000 in the Suba 
of Mult&n, n favor of Sirdar ’Ali Khin, grandson of Naw&b ‘Ah 
Mardan Khan, dated 18th Shaban, the first year of the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Ahmad shéh, bears the following seal of Safda:- 
jang, the Wazir — 





Wamr ul Mumal:l Burhan ul mulk Abdl Mansur Khan, Bahadur, Safdar 
yang, Fades Ahmad Shth Badshah, Bahadur, Ghaxs + 





® Vide pages 53, 55, 68, and 152—63, supra 


+ Abul Munsir, better known by his title of Safdarjang was the nephew 
and successor of Sa adat ’Ah Khén, Viceroy of Oudh, whose daughter he marned 
He was of Perman descent, and came to Indis at the iavitatacn of hus uncle 
After the departure of Nadir Shah, Munstr Khén was raised to the dignity of 
Waar with the title of Safdarjang He died in 1753 A D, and was m the 
eae _— rege oe a road to the pringy slogsl about ~ ann ab 

or par regarding mir, see my Huw the 
Panjab, page 226, — 
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A deed of grant of the same jégir, in favor of Sirdar ’Ali Khén, 
dated 3rd Shaban, the third year of the reign of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shéh, bears the following seal of the Wazir Qamr-ud- 
din Khén, It is of smaller size than the seal of Safdarjang : — 





liemad-ud daula Wasir ul Mumalik, Qamr ud din Khdn, Khdn Bahadur, 
Nasrat Jang, Fulvi Muhammad Shah, Badshah, Ghdzi, San Muhammad Shahs,* 


A Royal sanad of the Emperor Ahmad Shéh, assigning the 
jagirs held by Nawéb ’Ali Mardin Khén in India, Panj&b and 
Cabul to Sirdar ’Ali Khan, Jawan Sher, styled Wali, or Ruler of 
Turkistfn, and dated 12th Zilhij 1165 A. H., has the impression 
of the following seal of the Wazir Mof-ud-din Khén .— 





Moin-ul- Mulk itidar ud-Daula, Moin ud-din Khda, Diler Jang, Fidei Ahmed 
Shah Bahadur Badshth, Ghaai, 





@ For an account of this Amir, see my History of the Panjab, page 212. 


ANCIENT SEALS. $91 


Some of the documents bear the following seal of Sh&h 
Shuja :— 


“ail 
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IP LV tens 
The domsenions are God's. 
Oh Thou ! 
By the special favour of God, Shuja-ul Mulk became the admstted Ruler of 


the country, 1207 A. H 
The following impression of the seal of Shéh Zamén appears 


on several royal sanads in possession of Nawéb Amir Muhammad 
Khian and his sun Sh4h Pasand Khan :— 





al) ell) 
obey Slee alas Ly glen pK gS loge grtaye alblly ul 51s 
The dominions are God's, 


God through His grace, stamped the seal of the world’s monarchy with the 
name of Shéh Zaman. 


The Firmans bear the signature of Niz&m-ud-daula Wafa- 
dér Khén, the Wazir of Sh&h Zamé&n. 


The Nawéb has in his possession several Morasilahs, or letters, 
from the late Amir Dost Muhammad Khé&n, so much celebrated in 
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Afghin History, signed by the Amir himself. The Amir signed 
his name in the following style :— 


aa 


His seal bears the following impression :— 





God is the Lord of all Lords. 
THE KASHI WORK. 


The art of decorating buildings with enamelled or glazed 
tiles, known in the Panjab as Kashi, or Chini work, is of 
Arabic origin, having been imported into Europe by the Arabs 
at the ehd of the ninth century. It was adopted by the Italians 
under the name of Majolica, in the manufacture of earthen-ware 
in the fourteenth century. Having been thus introduced into 
Europe, it made rapid strides in improvement, and, in time, gave 
birth to the procelain wares of Limoges, Dresden, Sevres and 
Plaissy. 

It was introduced into India from China, through Persia, by 
the Moghuls, at the end of the thirteenth century, and, according 
to tradition, the influence of Tamerlane’s Chinese wife had much 
to do with its introduction into Eastern countries. It had ex- 
isted in others forms among Semitic nations from the fourteenth 


century. 
Major Cole, R. E., finds that the employment of glazed tiles for 


cf -agreultaral purposes, dates from Rhamees II (B.C. 1452). The 


Chinese used coloured porcelain in their buildings from an early 
period ; “ but so far’’ writes Major Cole, “as I have been able to 
ascertain, the first Muhammadan building in which glazed tiles 
were used, is the villa Viciosa Mosque of Cordgya, in Spain, 
which, according to Prisse, dates from A. D. 965, and, according 
to Fergusson, from A. D. 1200.” 


Fergusson gives the celebrated mosque of Tabres, built about 
the end of the thirteenth century, as the earliest instance in Persia 


THE KASHI WORK 


of glazed tiles That was built just after the conquest of Persia 
by the Moghals The next 1s described as the tomb of Muhammad 
Khuda Bandah mm Sultamah, built by the successor of Ghazan 
Kh4n, the founder of the Mosque at Tabrez * 


The earhest instance of the employment of glazed tiles for ex 
ternal decoration at Lahore 1s the tomb of Sh&h Musa, built in the 
time of Ibrahim Lod, (1519 A D )t or a little time before India was 
invaded by Babar But the art did not come into general use until 
the time of the Moghals, and in the time of Shah Jahan it took a 
new form The use of encaustic tiles was, at this time, to a great 
extent, discontinued, and the decorations were exccuted on a haid 
kind of cement This process being probably cheaper, th. Aashe 
designs were universally adopted in the period of Sh&h Jahan, and 
we hardly meet with a mosque, a tomb, or a gateway of thi. period 
which 1s not decorated with Kashi work Strangely, wiitcs Mi 
Thornton, the Kashz design, as an architectural o:numcnt, became 
almost entirely disused after the time of Shah Jahdn, ind the art 
was almost lost to the Panjab} But the ait has almost died out 
in both India and Persia, which employed it so largely on archi- 
tectural ornamentation and, while 1t has thus disappc acd from the 
counties of the East, 1ts home and place of birth, those of the West, 
which applied it to articles of every day use, have made great 
progress 1n ut 


With regard to the Kashi woik at Lahote, it miy be men- 
tioned that there lived. in 1876, in that town, an antist in the work, 
named Muhammad Bakhsh He was then 97 years of ago and 
with him the secret of Kashe work probably died, for he steadily 
refused to take pupils 








* According to Mayor Cole, R E_ the following oriental buildings are good 
examples of tac early employment of tales — 
1 —Jam: 1 Masjid, Badaon, 1223 A D 
2 —Tomb of Bahawal Haq, Multan 1250A D 
3 —Moaque of Tabrez, Persia 1294 A D 
4 Basger 7 = 7 Koum, Cairo (the earliest use of glaze? tiles in ( airo), 


5 —Iomb of Tamerlane’s father, Samarkand, tile Mosaic, 1404A D, 

6 —Tomb of Tamerlane, Samarkand, 1404 A D 

7 —Man Singh’s Palace, Gwahor, tile Mosaic, 1507 A, D 

8 —Jamél{ Kamal: Tomb, Deih, do , 1528, A D 

9 —Tomb of Muhammad Mumu, at Nakodar, near Jalandhar, 1612A D, 
10 —Jahangir’s tomb, Lahore, tile Mosaic, 1627 A D 
11 —Wazir Khén’s Mosque, Lahore, do, 1632 A D 


+ Vede, Artacle, No 91, Chupter II, page 204, 
+ Thornton’s Lahore, page 148, 
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Persian ins- 


cri, tion on a. 
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The following is a Persian inscription on a slab of marble 


alab of mar- in the Lahore Museum .— 


ble, 


was lave yo JI pn a 3 amyl om yh pi) p~l 
eye SI5N9S rine yn le slash 1) 253 591 éas per dy 
WI le peter nee 818,5 surg csreP lA, awe dilbe Sy 
esyort ty phe Alle srlesle Jlsl 9 od) alia 
ly ble 9 ws yb » ws oy! 53 y9] 3s & pls ao <slJot 
es Le 
** In the aame of God, the merciful, whose sid Iimplore. During the auspi- 
cious reign of His Majesty Aurangzeb, Alamgir, the king, in the 12th year of his 
exalted accession, corresponding to 1080 Hijri, the slave of the Royal Court, 
Shamsher Khin, Tarin, having, by the grace of God and the good fortune of the 


Emperor, conquered the country of Mandar for the servants of the victorious 
State, built this citadel, edificeand well.” 


THE COINS IN THE LAHORE MUSEUM. 


The most valuable treasure of antiquarian interest, possessed 
by the Lahore Museum, is the stock of ancient coins of various 
ages from the period of the Greek invasion to the present times. 


The numismatic studies and researches of Wilsen, Prinsep, Ed- 
ward Thomas, General Cunningham, and other scholars, have done 
much towards filling up the gaps in the history of India between 
the period of the Greek settlements and that of the Muhammadan 
invasions; and to their labours we mainly owe our knowledge, 
however imperfect as yet, of the several dynasties of Greek, Indo- 
Scythian, Brahman and Hindu kings whose sway extended from 
Cabi&l, Jalalabad and the defiles of the Khyber to the ancient 
Hesudra. Kingdoms and dynasties, rose, flourished, and fell during 
the interval of centuries that preceded the Muhammadan invasion of 
the country, of which not even the full names have been preserved. 
Tewns and cities in turn flourished and decayed, of which nothing 
is on record, while their exact localities are even disputed. 
The evidence afforded by coins, furnishes a starting point for the 
history of kingdoms and dynasties long since forgotten. They 
enable the antiquary to recover many a landmark in ancient his- 
tery that has faded away, or been lost in the gulf of tradition and 
myth, They are, indeed, like dissected maps of which the details 
may be filled in by subsequent patient and careful research. 


The credit of collecting so valuable a treasure is due to the 
Panjéb Government, which has recently published a catalogue of 
these coins, compiled by Mr. C. J. Rodgers. The coins are of the 
greatest interest, and are calculated to afford invaluable help to 
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future historians in the composition of their works, although 
much remains to be done in the way of acquisition of specimens 
to connect the still-missing links of past history. 


Among the Greco-Bactrian coins obtained by means of grant Silver coin 
made by the Panjfb Government, the first to be mentioned is a Samer 
silver coin of Alexander the Great. The obverse of this coin has 
a head to the right with a lion’s head skin for a head-dress. The 
reverse bears the impression of Jupiter on a throne, with hawk in 
the right hand. 


There are the Greek coins of Antiochus Sophytes, Diodotus, Coins of 
Euthydemus I, Demetrius, Euthydemus II, Antimachus Theos, eee 
Eukratides, Heliokles, Antialkidas, Lysias, Diomedes, Archebius, 
Apollodotus, Strato, Agathokleias, Menander, Epander, Zoilus, 
Antimachus Nikephoros, Philoxenus, Nikias, Hippustratus, Amyn- 
thus, Hermaeus, Kalliope. 


The coins have for the most part the helmeted head of the . bape ohl dati 
king to the right, Hercules seated on a rock to the left, with club mostly repre 
in right hand, or Jupiter seated on a throne. Some have the bust riper pagan : 
of the king to the right with an elephant’s head for a head-dress. thology. 
Others bear the impression of the head of Apollo, or of a lion, ele- 
phant, Indian bull, bulloch, owl, &. There are the figures of 
Athene standing front; Apollo standing, in the left hand a bow, 
and in the right an arrow; Pallas to right holding, a thunderbolt 
in the right hand and wearing a shield on the left arm , Victory to 


right, holding in the right hand a wreath. 


Many of these coins were obtained in frontier Districts and 
Afghanistin. The impressions on the coins represent mostly scenes 
from Greek Mythology. All the Greek kings struck coins of 
various denominations, weights and sizes in both silver and gold, 
and in eopper. 


Of the Indo-Scythian kings ef the Panjab, there are the coins Coins of 
of Maues, Azes, Azilises, Vonones, Spalahores, Gondopharres, Sasan, ‘han end 
Orthagnes, Abdagases, Pakores, Zeionises Hyrkodes, Kadphises I, 

Kadphises II, and Soter Megas. 


The inscriptions represent the king on horseback, holding in Inscripticns 
his hand a wreath or a spear; Zeus with a spear over the left sd lg noo 
shoulder ; Pallas with a thunderbolt in the right hand; a king 
seated cross-legged on a cushion, with the right arm extended, and 
the left hand holding a spear ; female figure with a palm branch 
on the left shoulder; Hercules with a club on the left shoulder ; 
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standing figure with spear in the right hand ; bearded head of 
king ; horse galloping ; figures of lion; bull; harnessed horse. 
Some of the impressions are striking. Kadaphes, the king, is repre- 
sented on a copper coin as seated on a garden chair, with right 
hand extended. Kadphises II is represented on a gold coin as 
seated on a throne facing to the right, holding in his right hand 
a flower, and with his left hand resting on the left knee. His coat 
covers his knee and part of the throne, and flames issue from his 
head and right shoulder. 


Pipa There are coins of Sassanian kings with inscriptions in Pahalwi 
: and the bust of the king. The coins bear impressions of fire altars 
with flames, 


Gupta coins. The Gupta coins have the image of Chandra Gupta, Lakshmi 
and Samundra Gupta variously represented. Chandra Gupta is 
represented as dressed in a long-tailed coat, with a bow in his right 
hand and the bird standard behind the right arm. 


Lakshmi is seated on a lotus flower, cross-legged, holding a 
wreath in her right hand and a lotus flower in the left. 


Buddhist There are also Buddhist coins with inscriptions in Indian Pali 
asa and images of females, deer, snake, &c. 


Ceins of the There are silver coins of the Khalifas of Baghdad, Almansur 
Khalifa. (150 A. H), Harun-al-Rashid (173 A. H.), Elmamum (200 A. HL), 
h ] died pe and silver coins of the early Muhammadan kings of Sindh, Abdul 
te ‘ne of Rahman, Muhammad Amir Abdullah, Amir Ahmad and Ali. 

Muhamma- The Museum is rich in Muhammadan coins of all ages. 
dan coins, Jn noticing the coins of different kings, some particulars of interest 

relating to the life of each have been added, which, it is hoped, will 
be found useful as affording facility of reference in larger works on 


Jndian History. 
THE GHAZNIVIDE DYNASTY. 
Genealogy of the Kings of Ghazni. 
SABUKTAGIN, 
pale ae 
{ } 
Abdul hid. Masitd I. Muhammad, 
Ibrahim. Modad. Farakhzad. 
Masti Ill. Masta IL 
Sultén Arsalan. Bahr4m Shéh. 
cucieey Shah. 


Khusrow Malik, 
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Amir Nasr-ud din Sabultagin onginally a private horse- 
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{ —Nasir 


uddm Su 


man in the service of Alaptagin aud a Tartar by birth Died 1m buktagin 


Tarmuz,in Balkh, in August 997 A D in the 56th year of his 
age Burial place Ghizn Flourshed im the time of Almoatt, 
Khalif of Baghdad 


Con — 


J Hhyted odey alll Ja Ml rome aS JS 
al) Fed VAL ph Kaw 5 coal ep 
*‘ There 1s no God but God, and Muhammidis the ProphetofGed = Gud 1s 
ene, with no compeer Obedient to the command of God Nuh alias Subuktaginy 
son of Mansur ’ 

On the death of Subuktagin, Ins eldest son Mahmud being 
absent on an expedition, his second son Ism ul was c1owned king 
at Balkh A silver com of Ismail in the Museum has the tollowing 
Mscliption on 1t — 


A aS J hyd suey all JY 


‘* There 18 no God but God, and Muhammad 1s the Piophet of God God 1s 
one, With no compeer Obedient to the command of God, Ismail sun of Nuh, 
son of Mansur ” 


Sultan Muhmid, surnamed Amin-ul-Millat Famin-ud daulah, 


or the asylum of Faith, and the mght hand of State, known ™ 


also as Butshihan, or the Iconcolast, the eldest son of Subuk- 
tagin Died of the stone on 20th Apuil, 1030, in the 63rd year of 
his age and the 331d of his reign Was buried by torch light in 
Kasr Ferozi, or the palace of triumph, at Ghizn1 Flounshed in 
the time of Alkadar Bulah, the Abbasi, Khalif of Baghdad. 


Coin after the Kalima — 


“¢ Alkadar Billah, Yamm ud daulah Amin ul Mulk Mahmid ’ 


In 419 A H he struck the following coi at Lahore which 
he here calls Mahmudpur* — 


Da Sgeme Jd PB WIIE cry0 Mens 
ale ely S pw Co ae 


‘ my Begin in the name of God, This com was struck at Mahmudpur, in 410 





*Vede page 12 anie, 


2 —Ami Is 
mail 


3 —Sultén 
ahmud 
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The coin bears the name of the Khalif and of Mahmfid with his 
usual titles. The reverse and the margin have inscriptions in 
Hindi characters. 
4,—Maham- On the death of Mahmiid, Muhammid, his son, was raised 
= to the throne of Ghizni ; but he had reigned only five months, when 
he was blinded and deposed by his twin brother, Masud I. 


There is a unique silver coin of Muhammad in the Museum, 
bearing the following inscription :— 
pile Wl slat J cehyyco I sdery al Joy) dame Sl JY 
oes! 33) Sone wy eee end) AL Ayl \Ser 


** There is no God but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. God is 
one. He has no compeer. The splendour of State, the beauty of religion, Mu- 
hammad son of Mahmdd, struck at Indrab ” 


6.—Masid Mastd I, son of Mahmitid, having deposed his brother, 
Muhammad, ascended the throne in 1031. Was deposed by the 
army, and put to death in the castle of Kuri in 1042. He was con- 
temporary with Alkadar Billah, Khalif of Baghdad. 


Coin :—after the Kalima :— 
ol gtanavt a} lol al)! poly pil 
‘Obedient tothe command of God, victorious of the religion of God, 


Masid.” 
6.—Mau- Maudid, son of Masud, was crowned king at Ghizni in 
~_ 1042. Died, 24th December 1049. He reigned in the time of 
Alkaem, Khalif of Baghdad. 
Coin :— 


Jad) alps ale ail 

Syne wt Saye shell obs 9 
‘t Obedient to the command of God, the star of State, the leader of religion, 

* Maudiud, son of Masud.” 
On the reverse is the impression of a bull, with the Hindi words 
Sri Samanta Deva over it. In some of the coins Maudid styles 
himself Abul Fateh cls, “Father of Victory.” In his coins 
Lahore is spelt as 54>) Lohor. 


9.—Abdul Abdul Rashid, son of Mahmud, ascended the throne in 1051, 
Rashid. but had reigned only one year when he was deposed by Toghral, 
@ usurper. His titles were :-— 


all wiry dle 
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‘* The honor of State and ornament of religion, * 
which he inecribed on his coin. 


Farukhzad, the son of Masfid, died in 1058, after reigning 8 —Ferakh 
six years. He reigned while Alkaem still sat on thethrone of the sid 
Khalifat, suppoited im his »pirtualitics by Toghral Beg, the Em- 
peror of Persia He coined under the title of, 

sly ey zhaS! SUS 5 Spd lee 
‘*¢ The splendour of State, the excellent of rehgion, Parakbzud 


Some of his coins bear the inscription — 
Hoey clase gil Sat Vln 
*¢ The splendour of State, the father of bravery Farukhzad ” 


On the reverse is the impression of a bull, over which in 
Hind: is the incription Sri San mta Devr 


Toraham, the brothe: ot Ta:dhhzdd, and son ot Masid, as 9—Lbra- 
cended the throne on his brother's death, and dicd in 1098, ™ 
after reigning fo1ty-two years 


Coin—The Kalima followed by— 
J Phy yo J ada, 
‘* God is One, without compoer ' 
Then follow the name and title of theking — 
Syrune 5! eel yt] presley! Sqsdt pple alll pol awl 


** Obedient to the command of God, the asylum of State, the father of vic 
tory, Lbrahim, son of Masud ” 


Some of the coins bear the imsciiption — 


pedlytl ebbing] DU ghod! s\bLtt 


pcos great Sultan, the most powerful of kings, the most noble of sovereigns, 
m.-” 


Another coin has the following inscription :—~ 
Obv :— 


pedlyt BES! seb dttnge sill Bl hod! ylktt jac 


“* The great and just Sultan, the mightiest of kings, the most noble of so- 
vereigns, the father of victory, Tbrabim,” 


Rev :—~ 
piwdl Ae alll ol; awl all) Saey dome OS) SY 


‘There is no God but God, and Mahammad, the Prophet of God. Obedient 
to the command of God, the king of Islam,” 
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A silver coin of Lahore has on the obverse— 


390 4 pawl peli! padi y! planed plbl—Sl joe 
“* The great and just Sultén, the father of victory, Ibrahim. This Dirham 
was strock at Lohor.” 
On the reverse is the figure of a bull, with Sri Samanta Deva 
in Hindi characters. 


io Masiid III, son of Ibrahim, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father. He reigned from 1898 to 1114. 


Coin :—Obv :— 
AN Noy dome Il SY a LW al 
Ungaro gt | paduodl NI) Why ppd! 
Rev :—- 
S ge eidl seed WLS » Jal je aus 3! lbh 


Obv :— 

** Unto the Lord alone praise is due. There is no God but God, and Mubam- 
mad isthe Prophet of God. Dependent entirely upon God, the king of Islam, 
the fountain of prosperity, 

Rev :— 

‘“‘ The great Sulten, the dignified of State, the asylum of religion, the dig 

nified, ram Masdd.” 
The copper coins have on them the figure of a bull with the 
words Sri Samanta Deva in Hindi, the inscription being :— 
Spree Sgrrog! Jdled} jib) Jus 
“' The just Sultdn, the source of prospenty, Masud.” 
11,—Sultén Sult4én Arsallan, son of Masud IT], who succeeded his father 
- to the throne of Ghizni, had reigned three years when he was 
put to death, in the 27th year of his age. 
Coin:— 
‘The great Sultén, Malik Arsallan.” 


12.—Bah- Bahrfim Shéh, the son of Masid III, succeeded Arsallan, 
16m Shh, and, having reigned peaceably for thirty-five years, died in 1152. 


Coin :—After the confession of faith :— 
Obv :—- 
pore AgWlres al re srl 


Skee ol v4 Ag05) yet 


Rev:-— 
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Obvy — 

‘Guided by God, the strength of State, Sanjar 
Rev — 

* The nght hand of Stite, Bshram shih 


We here find the name of Sanyjoar, kin, ot Persia, t > whom 
the Sultan of Ghizni now owed allegiance. inscribed on the coin, 
instead of that of the Khalif of Baghdad, whose powe: was on the 
decline. 


Khusrow Shah, the son of the Emperor Bihréim, ww sr aoe 
} 
luted king of Ghizni on the death of his father He died at 
Lahore in 1160, having reigned in peace for seven ycars 


Coin after the Confession of Faith 


Oby — 
5 Awlruas rp! 3S sil 


Re — 
Sls aye Ag yer pho) jbl 


Obv — 

‘© Abiding by the command of Gad the strength of State Sanjir 
Rev — 

‘The great Sultan, the honour of State, Ahusrow Shah 


Khusrow Malhk, the son of Khusiow Shah, ascended the 13—hhus 
throne. He was destined to be the last of the line of Ghisni ~~” acy 
kings, who had reigned from 962 to 1186 orfor 224 ycais Lahore 
was reduced by Sultén Muhammid Ghori in 1186, and the «m- 
pire passed from the house of Ghizni to that ot Ghou: * 


Com — 
*‘ The great Sultan, the lamp of State, Khusrow Malik 


On some of the coins the Sultdn1s styled Joi) eli, or Crown of 
State. 


@ Vede page 12 ante, 
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THE GHORI AND TARTAR SLAVE DYNASTIES. 
Genealogy of the Tartar Ghori dynasty of Kings. 
SHAHAB-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD GHORI, 


was succeeded by his Slave and General 
Qutub-ud-din Ebuk. 





married Shama- ud-din Altamash. 
the adopted son and son-in-law 
of Qutub-ud-din, 





| | | 

pias eacaes Sultané Razia. Moizud-din Nésir-nd-din Daughter, 
Feroze Shéh. Bahram Shih, Mahmud Shéh. married 

| Ghias-nd-din 
Ala-ud-din Maséd Balban. 

Shah. ; 

Moiz-ud-din 
Kera Khin. 


Kekubed. 


ae ous Sultén Shéhab-ud-din, surnamed Muhammad Ghori bin S4m, 
din Muham- who truly laid the foundations of the Muhammadan empire in Hindu- 
mad Ghor, stén was on his march to his western provinces when he was assas- 
sinated on the banks of the Indus by the Ghakkars, on March 14th, 
1206. His body was conveyed, in mournful pomp, to Ghizni, 
where he was interred. He had reigned thirty-two years, from 
the commencement of his reign at Ghizn1. 
Coin : 
Obv :— 
Rly Lala pas 3] obit 
lve uy dea pred i 
‘The great Sultén, the honour of the world and religion, the father of vic: 
tory, Muhammad, 
Rev :— 
rN) Sy NT dame all SIT 
ego yer! alll pT po LJ! 
‘t There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, The 
Conqueror of the religion of God, the Chief of the faithful.” 
Margin to Obv :— 
hg Ede y WMAP cs pes 
eatle axe ino rypte cb 
Margin to Rev :— 
d=! ot 2 one Agnes Jer! olllym 
as gol go s 
* He is the Lord who sent His Prophet for guidance with a trae religion 
that he might cause that religion to triumph over all others,” 


* Alkoran Sura Fatah, 
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There are no coins in the Museum of Qutb-ud-din, who Pi —Tay ud 
succeeded Muhammad Ghori; but there are coins of Tay-ud-din oe 


Yelduz, who was in temporary possession of the Panjfib soon atter 
the accession of Qutb-ud-din in 1206. 


The coins of Yelduz im the Museum have the following m- 
scription on them — 


Obv :— 
olble sab aly} had! tbl 
‘The great Sultan, the father of victory, Leluus, the hing 
Rev — 


Horseman with star beneath and a Hindi passacc. 


One specimen has the following mociption 


Obv :— 
Ng wall yee abod! tbl! 
Rev :-— 
poh lly loll 2 pha! dt wc 
Obv :— 
“‘ The great Sultan honoured m the world and religion. 
Rev :— 


‘6 The slave of the honowied hing, the crown of the world ind of x¢ligiun, 
Yelduz ” 


Another specimen has the inscription — 
* Honoured in this world and an religion, the alave of God, Yclduz 

There are also the coins of Pirthw: Raja, the Rajaof Ajmer, who) The Comms 
was taken prisoner by Muhammad (hoi im the celebrated battle hat le 
of Narain.* They have onthe obverse the figure of a horseman, 
with the inscription Sri Prithwi Deva, and on the reverse the 
firure of a bull with the woids Sri Asawari Samania Deva, in 
Hindi. 


On the death of his father, Qutb-ud-din, in 1210, Arém Shih, 3—Shams- 
his only son, ascended the throne ; but he was deposed the same a oe 
year by Shams-ud-din Altamash, who reigned until 1235, when he 
died. He was buried at Delhi.t 


Coin: Obu :-- 
lebedd jaacds piso ply LS) Gants pha! oiblStI 
Rene geiepsll peel pol 


eee gdh yered WY posrnedl al \yoy) dome MU JIS 


* Vide 13 ante, 
+ The of Shame-ud-din Altamas!. 1s outside the north-western corner of 
the Masjid Quwwat ul Islam near the Qutb Minar, Dellu,—Asar us Senadsd, 
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Oby :— 
“« The great Sultén, the sun of the world and religion, the father of victory, 
Altamash, the king, the head of the faithful,” 


Rev :-— 


“‘ There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. 
Almustansar Billah, the head of the faithful.” 


The following coin was struck by this king at Lahore :— 
Obu :-— Rev :—in circle. 


jac 
bl (aws! ; 


Obv :-— Rev :— 
** The just and great king Sultén Altamash ” *¢ Struck at Lahore,” 
4.—Rukn- Rukn-ud-din Feroz was crowned king on the death of his 


ud din Feroz. father at Delhi. He was defeated and deposed by his sister, Sultana 
Razia Begam, during the year of his accession (November 1236.)* 
Coin: + 
Sho sored gl » LIS, abs) yb! 
** Tho great Sultén, the pillar of State and religion, Feroz Shah.” 


Another coin has the imipression of a bull, with the Hindi 


words :— 
** Suritan Sri Rukn-ud-din.” 


Aud the impression of a horseman. 
5.--Sulténa Sulténa Razia, who succeeded her brother, Rukn-ud-din Feroz, 
ca occupied the the throne until 1289, when she was put to death. 
She was buried at Delhi.+- 
Coin : — 
bh sl» sl <2, psd lbh 
“‘ The great Sultén, contented in this world and the next, the Suitén.”” 
Some of the coins have only the word >) Razia. 
6.—M ois Moiz-ud-din Bahrém Shéh, son of Altamash, who succeeded 
ud-din Bah- Razia Sultana, was deposed and put to death in 1241.1 
rém Shéh, , 
Coin—Obv :— 
“ Bull over which, in Hindi, is the inscription Sri Moij.” 
Rev :— 
Horseman. 
7.—Ala-ude Ala-ud-din Masiid, who succeeded Moiz-ud-din Bahréim Shéh, 
dia was the son of Rukn-ud-din Feroz. He was deposed by his uncle, 
Nésir-ud-din Mahm4d, and placed in confinement in 1246. 


* His tomb is situated in Malikpur, near Delhi. 
+ Rasia Sulténa is baried in new Delhi, near the Tarkman Gate,—Carr 


hen. 
+ His tomb is situated in Malikpur, near Delhi. 
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Coin :— 
pila ys! el» LJoJt Ac pas 3] ed 
obit ale 3 
egal) peel prone! edt hg Ss 


*s The great Sultén, clevated in State and religion, the father of victory, 
Masud Shah, the king Struck during the reign of Iném Mustasun, the ( hiet of 
the faithful ” 

Na&sir-ud-din Mahmiid, son of Shams-ud-din (Altamasn, who 8 —Némr 
succeeded Ala-ud-din Masud, reigned to: more than 20 yeato, when Se 
he died in 1266. 

Coin — 


EL oy Spam halls! golly Wllpol abod! jibLt 
** The great Sultén, the victorious of State and religion, the father of victory, 

Mahmud, the son of Sultén, Strack during the reign of Imam Mustasam, the 
Chief of the faithful ” 

Ghias-ud-din Bulban, the son-in law of Altamash, occupied 9 _¢ hiss 
the throne until 1286, when he died.* ud din Bal- 

da 
Coin: Obv — 
ly Wleasle pho jlbLtt 


bl pel pally! 
Oby — 


** The great Sultén, the asylum of State and ichiyion, the father of victory, 
Sultan Balban ” 


Rev .— 
‘“‘The Imém, defender of the faithful, Mustasam, 
Margin .— 


Rev .— 


gis Sypbat LOAD os po 
** This coin has been struck in the metropolw of Delhi ” 

Moiz-ud-djn Kekubfd, grandson of Ghias-ud-din Balban. who 10 —Moir- 
succeeded, reigned until 1288, when he was murdered by Jatal-ud- 13,7 ane 
din Feroz, Khiljai. 

Coin: Obv .-— 

gl» Lyne phod! bit 
olbhdt slha.s yahuSlyy! 


exer) papel [rOtonsl eal 
Rev :-— 
‘** The great Sultan, the honour of State and religion, the father of victory, 
the King Kekubd4d. The head of the faithful, Imim Mustasam.” 


* He — in Dar-ul Aman in the precincts of Qutb Minar, Delhi.—Carr 
p. 
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From the accession of Qutb-ud-din to the death of Kekubéd, 
the Tartar slave Ghori kings had reigned for a period of eighty- 
three years, 1205 to 1288. 


THE HOUSE OF EKHILJAI. 
Genealogy of Tartar Khiljat Dynasty of Kings. 


f 
Julal-ud-din, Khiljai as Khan. . 


ern Khiljai. Almas Beg oe Alaf Khén, 
Shahéb-ud din Umar, Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shéh, 
Khiljai. Khijai. 
1—Jalal- Jalal-ud-din Feroz Shah, the chief of the Khiljai tribe, suc- 
ag Feroz ceeded Kekubfd on the throne of India, at the age of seventy. He 
had reigned for a period of seven years, when he was murdered by 
his nephew, Ala-ud-din, in 1295. 
Coin :— 
STi! gills Wiult Je pho sel tt 
ceed] pel feared | edi olel—dt Eker 30 55 
** The great Sultdn, the glory of State and religion, the father of victory, 
Feroz Shah, the Sultan. The Amir of the faithful, Imém Mus — 


2 —Ala-ud- Ala-ud-din, Khiljai, was crowned king in the latter end of 1296, 
dia, Khiljai. ond died* in 1316, after a reign of 20 years. 
Coin: Obv :— 
py lehdT sles dame yibbsT gi! silly Lill je aac dl" bl 
Rev: inside— 
Margin :— 
ale oo 39 steal ene od gids 5 pO! Koved | ELD ops pd 
Obv :— 
‘‘ The great Sultén, the exalted of State and religion, the father of victory, 
Muhammad Shih, the king.” 
Rev :— 


‘‘ The second Alexander, the right hand of State, the victorious, the Amir of 
the faithful. 


Margin :— 
8¢ This coin was struck at the capital of Delhi in 701.” 
3.—Q utb- Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah ascended the throne in 1317 and 
hor Sy cas was murdered in 1329. 
Coin: Obv:— 
sd» LIw!bs gaelal od) etdight peedl psi 
badly! 


* He was buried in the precincts of the Kutb, Delhi.—Asar-we-Sanadid, 
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Rev:— 
plblt yy! lbh ale sI,L. 
set seal Be iy 
Margin: — 


pile one 3 pow c~ pod Ss prod slay Kune) Jap tap? poe> 
Rev:— 
‘* The great Imém, the Khalif of God, the cherisher of the world, the star of 
State and religion, the father of victory 
Rev:— 


* Mubarak Shéh, the king, son of the king, atrengthened by the grace of (od, 
the Amur of the faithful ” 


Margun:-- 
** This coin %as strack in the Dar ul Islém, mm the year 717. 
The Khilja: dynasty lasted from 1285 to 1321. 
THE TOGHLAK DYNASTY. 


Genealogy of the Tartar Slave Dynasty of Toghluks 


Sister married Salar Rajab (shias ud a Toghlik 1} 


| 
Feroz Shéh Muhammad Toghblak I, 
I 
Fateh Khan, Nasir ud din Zafar Khan 
Muhammad Toghlak II, { 
Ghuas ud din II. | Abubakr 
Hamayun, surnamed Mahmud 
Sikandar Shah Loghlak 


Ghias-ud-din Toghlah, the son of a Turki slave of Ginas-ud-din ss q@inas 
Balban, by an Indian mother, was, by the unanimons voice of the "4 din Sogh 
people, elected emperor. He was hilled by the fall of a pavihon 
in 1325.* 

Coin:— 

Sle colal yl s LJ? cols os Jul yb 
gids ers oan} Scand Aue Ord Ome, seme ga] peel yo olbldt 
ile ame 9 gt pO 9 oul aw 39 
** The valiant Sulten, the asylum of State and religion, Toghluk Shah, tho 
conquering king, the Amir of the faithful, This coin was struck at Delhi, the 
capital, in 722 ” 

Some of his coins have the inscription m Hindi, Sri Sultdén 
Ghias-ud-din. 

Muhammad Toghlak, the eldest son of Ghias-ud-lin Toghlak, eae aur 
, who succeeded his father, reigned ior a period of 27 years, when —_ 
he died in 1351. 

Coin.— 

Sloe BAS ot dome al) ewe 69 ddlgull 
yQla& pS Kyi! 
** The warrior in the path of God, Muhammad, son of Toghlak Shah ” 
* Hw tomb 1s situated in the environs of Delht, 


408 


3—Feroz 
Shih Togh- 
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“ Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman, Ali.” 
Some of his coins have the inscription :— 
BAS doae Al erry cord dell yd od oped 


** Struck in the time of Muhammad Toghlak, the slave of God, and dependent 
on His mercy.” 


Another coin has the inscription :— 
tle amet esertyly are ne Sloe Ss days 1 dgaudl 


“* Struck in the time of the slave of God, dependent on His mercy, Muham- 
mad, son of the noble martyred king, Toghlak Shah, in 747.” 


The following inscription occurs on a coin :— 
Sia dnewe 919! SdH) S399 98 aly Ks dito pyr 
cee yl glbl NLS ybldl glbl we 
Phy 9 ge dorkn 2 Jl 33S wad od 
‘‘ This coin became current in the time of the slave of God, dependent on His 
mercy, Muhamamnd Toghlak. 
Verily, he who obeys the king, obeys God, 
Struck at Delhi, the capital, in 731.” 
Another specimen has the inscription :— 


VwO deme preyed ss) 2d Sry lpaably A lgnpbl 
Lea pyaar alll JS yibhtt Ig J 
‘Obey God, obey the Prophet, and him who may be in authority among you, 
Muhammad, 735.” ‘ 
“‘ The king never denies justice to all, or any, of his subjects.” 
One specimen has the inscription :— 
al) craks)» VA) VPA Slat nee salle 
‘The slave of God, dependent on His mercy, Muhammad Toghlak, 731.” 
** Country and State belong unto the Lord.” 
Feroz Shéh Toghlak, cousin of Muhammad Toghlak, who suc- 


ceeded the late king, reigned for 38 years, when he died* in 1388, 


Coin :— 
peal gl cyemegell peed hae phod! yibLtt 
Khe Be sibld! slt 59505 


call oil gemepill perl pleMl 50) od Kell LD gaye 
b3e Se aly Lomrmall 


“¢ The great Sultan, the sword of relizion, the Amir of the faithful, the father 
of victory, the king Feroz Sh&h ; may nis kingdom last for ever.” 

“ This coin was struck in the time of the Imam, the Amir of the faithfal, the 
father of victory, Almustasad Billah, may he reign for ever !” 


There is a coin of Fateh Kh&n,f son of Feroz Shab, with the 
following inscription :— 


el 
*The tomb of Feroz Shéh is situated in the village Houz Khas, Delhi. Carr 
+ Fateh Khén died in 1374 during the life-time of his father, and was buried 
in Qadam Sharif, about « mile-and-a-half to the south of the Lahori gate of mo- 
dern Delhi. The sacred foot-print believed to be the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet Muhammad, on a small slab of marble was placed over the grave, The 
place has been since known as Qadam Shari, 
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dda. le al} a Sle yoy oe roam 


ade de Koatne)! cal, ps pel ed} wr) os? 
: ** Fateh Khan, son of Feroz Shan, may his dignity hy tho grace cf sod Jast 
or ever ' 


«¢ Strack in the time of Imam the imnr of the faithtul the father of victers 
Almustasad , may hia Ahalitat list for ¢ve1 


Abubakr Shéh the grandson of Furoz Shah Toghhik who  % Abu 
succeeded Ghias-ud-din IIT and had aigned one ycoar amd sia an 
months (1389 A D) w represcutcd by the follcwiny com 

Obv — 

lbs ale yrynr yy yah slo Syl 
Rev — 
vay wdc ote Jlouc y! res) 


* Abubakr Shah son of 71fla: son of Feroz Shih th Sultan etiu | ant] 
time of Khalifi Abu Ablullah may hw Ahalifat last tureser = 702 


Nasir-ud din Muhammad Toshlak IT suce cded Abubahi in ¢) Nasn 


1390, and o cuprd the throne for si ycars* Whe ms aeprescuted , \ a " " 


by coins bearing the folowing inscription I ghisk 
hts Gnd HO ed prem olin 


vi rw pllyeed Hb ols Wun 


 Muhtmmad Shab Sultan the deputy! of the Amu cf the fuithiu) 2) oh 
sn the capital of Del, 793 


Some of his coins bear the inscription 
Sls dnare Sls 59,0 lb 
arden EME pemegall peel ell 


**Muharmad Shah the son of F roz Shih Siltin (11 th tim) cf th 
Khalifa), the head of the faithful, may tis Ahal frt last fcr ever 


Nasir-ud-din Muhammid Toghlih II was succeeded by his 7 Hum 
eldest son, Humayun surnamed Sihandir Shih, but he dicd? 
after a reign of 45 days He was succecdid by Wiahmud Toghlik, Mthmu i 
during whose reign India was invaded by Tamerlane (13% ae 
AD) Mahmédd died in 1412 after in inglorious rein of twenty 
years He isreprescnted by + gold coin bearing the tollowing 
Inscription — 


lbs shee jayne Sls deme Slr Spree pthllys! phot! tell 


awd Dem bdo. we pal yw! pd! ord ? 
“' The great Sultan the father of victory Minmutl Shih, son of Vithammil 
Shah, son of Feroz Shah Sultan ‘Struch m the time of the Imam the heal f 
the faxthfol, may his khalifat last for cver 
* His tomb 1s situated close to that of his fathcr, Feo Shéh, in Delht 


+ The Mubammadan kings took aprile in culling themselves the epnty at 
ie oe of Baghdad The expression Amu ot the f 1 htul a,nifes the Kilt 
e. 
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_ The Toghlak dynasty lasted from 1821 to 1398, or, includ- 
ing the period involved in Tymir’s invasion, to 1412. 





. THE SYAD DYNASTY. 


Syad Khizar Khén. 
Syad Mubarak Shéh. 
Syad Muhammad Shéh. 

Syad Ala-ud-din, 


a ora ‘Khizar Kh4n, the founder of the Syad dynasty of kings, and 
originally viceroy of Lahore, on assuming the sovereign authority: 
struck no coin in his own name, but ruled India in the name of 
Tym&r, to whom he remitted tribute, and whose name he caused 
to be read in the Khutba. 

2—Syad Mubarak Sh&h, who succeeded his father, Khizar Khan, in 
Ng arak 1491, was murdered by conspirators in 1435, while at worship 


in a mosque at Delhi.* The following is the inscription on his 


coin :— 
Ayo 3 SpSa} wd pd 
** Mubarak Shah Sultan, the deputy of the Amir of the faithful. Struck ia 
the capital of Delhi in 835 ” 


3,—Syad Syad Muhammad Shéh, who succeeded his father, occupied 
Muhammad the throne for twelve years, when he died, in 1445.t His coin 
has the following inscription :— 
Sle dyyd yy Sle dum ylbl. 
APV  GhPS cuspcrad 2A ME serregell gered Bela! 
*¢ Sultan Muhammad Shéh, son of Farid Shéh, (struck in the time of) the 
Khalif, the Amir of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever | 847.” 


A copper coin of this king has the following inscription :— 
Sls parr Ole dys Slo ume ylbl. 


APA, ge 
Sultén Muhamad Shah, son of Farid Shéh, son of Khizr Shah (strack in the 
time of) the Khalif, the Amir of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever! 846.” 


THE LODI DYNASTY. 
Bahlol Lodi, 
Ala-ud-din, 
Sikebdar. 
Ibrahim, 





* His tomb is situated in village Muharakpur near the mausoleum of Safdar 
Jang, about Sve miles to the south of modern Delhi. —Carr Stephen, p, 160. 

+ The tomb of Syad Muhammad Shéh is in the village of Khyrpar (near 
Delhi) close to the tomb of his predecessor Mubarak Shab,"—Jbid, 
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Bahlol reagned for thirty-eight years and died® in 1488. His 
coins bear the following inscmption — 


ib. als She ye yl gic Saxe 
NDA ABS pda 948 SWE serogall eel yoy ob 
*s Dependent on God, Bahiol Shéh, the Sult4n Struck in the time of the 
Amur of the faithful,—may his Khalifat last for ever '—in the camtal of Delhi, m 
858,” 


Sikandar, who succeeded his father, Bahlo), had reigned for a 
period of tweuty-eight years and five months, when he died, in 
1517 + His coin has the 1ascription — 


olin Sle Np Sloe yuKe tml ie Speed 


AYA gids tus pum) aide css ue pe)l parel ce) ws? 
*¢ Dependent on God, Sikandar Shah, son of Bahlol Shh, Sultin Strack in 


the time of the Amur of faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever, in tho capital_of 
Delhi, in 808 ” 


Ibrahim Lodi, who succeeded his father in 1517, was slain in 
1526, in the great battle fought between the Indians and the 
Moghals at Panipat, in which the supremacy of the latter, under 
their great leader Babar, was established, 

Coin — 


lle she site slo padlys! yoy! do Sul 
‘* Dependent on God Ibrahim Shah, son of Sikandar Shéh Sultdén truck 
an the time of the Amur of the faithful, may bis Khalifat last for over 


THE SUR DYNASTY. 
HASSAN KHAN SUR, 


( y 
Sher Sh&h Sur Nizam Khan 
‘ 
Adil ae Sur. ea Shuh Sur Daughter oe Shéh 
ur, A 
Sikandar Shéh Feroz Shah Sur - 
ur. 


Sher Sh&h was crowned king of Bengal in 1539, and, on the 
flight of Humayun to Cabul, assumed the sceptre of royalty at 
Agra the following year Ho was killed by the bursting of a 
shell, in Kalinjar, in 1545, His coin bears the following in- 
scription :— 

Obv .— 


BNobe 9 Khe gM We Ibs! sles pote 


Js gles) sk Stert Lil » godt anys 


Margin 





* The tomb of Bahlol i-Lod: is situated ontmde the western wall of the 
enclosure of the shrine of Nasir-ud din, Cheragh-i Delhi, in a garden .known as 


Jodh i ape apse Sanaded 
+ tomb is situated m Qutb, Delhi, 


4i1 


1 —Bahlo! 
Lodi. 


2? ~~ Sikan 
ar Ludi 


3$—lbra 
lam 1 udi 


1—Sher 
Shah bur 
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Rey — 


*s Sher oak the Sultén , may God perpetuate his kingdom and State! The 
frend of eligion and the world, t the father of victory, the just Sultan There is 
> God, b 1 ae and Muhammad 1s the Prophet of God, Abubakr, Umar, 

sinan and Ali 


Ey oe lem Jalal Khén was crowned Emperor of Hindustén in the for- 
tress of Kalinjar, in 1545, by the title of Islam Shéh, though he 
was familiarly known as Salem Shéh. He reigned for about five 
yeats, and died at Gwahor in 1553. He struck coin bearing the 
following inscription — 


Se al WN ylbles She ono cyl Sls pdhal ytd 
RWITy Ladd Jae celal! prod ays iS? 
*t The father of sictory, Isl4m Shah, the son of Sher Shéh, the Sultén, may 


God perpetuate his kingdom ! Strack 1n the time of the Amur, the defender of 
the faith, the splendour of the religion and of the world ” 


3 —Muham Muhammad Shéh Sur, Adili, the son of Nizam Kh&n, assumed 


— eee ihe Imperial diadem in 1553. His coins bear the inscription — 


She SWE ylbht slic dame ell gly ODlgall 


‘* The wamior by the of God, in the eause of religion, Muhammad 
Shéh the Sultan , may God perpetuate his kingdom !’ 


4—I bra. Ibrahim Shéh Sur, the brother-in-law of Muhammad Shah, 
mimShéhSur ysurped the throne. A copper coin of his bears the macrip- 
tion — 


Be Hd Ble pgBlyst glehel pila yt 
ay gle) ee ye 


‘4 Struck in the time of the Amur, the defender (of religion), ae father of vic- 
tory, the Sultan Ibrahim Shab , may ‘God perpetuate his reign ! 


5 —Siken Sikandar Shéh Sar, having expelled Ibrahim Shah, assumed 
darShéh Sur, the regalia of royalty, but died in Bengal after a brief reign. 
His coins bears the inscription — 


cll see I Yo ge yall ale ake yunyt lo JSyualt 
ly 


“ Strack in the time of Amir, the defender (of religion), dependent on God, 
Sikandar Shéh, the Sultén, 962,’ 
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Qutb-ud-din Amir Tymir, Gurgan, surnamed Sahib-i-Qiran-i- 
‘Azin, called also Tymuir Beg and Tymur Lang, from his lameness, 
Born near Kesh (Shahr Sabz) April 6th, 13886. He was fifth in 
descent from Karatchar Miyan, the relative and counsellor of 
Changez Khén. Died February 8th, 1405, at Atrar, 74 fareangs 
from Samarkand, at the age of 70; buried at Samarkand, in a 
tomb which he had himself caused to be erected for the purpose. 
He is represented in the Museum by a silver coin, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

Obv :— 


S35 road reel oil yt Upsme yibl. 


VAL gh Speosl tame SII IS 


** Sultén Mahmid Yarlaghi Amir Tymfr, Gurgan.” 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, 781.” 


Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar. Born 1483. His mother 
was Kutluk Nigar Khanam, the daugther of Yuni Khan, the grand 
Khia of the horde of Moghals, Died in his palace at Charbagh, 
near Agra, on 26th December, 1530, at the age of 47. His body 
was, at his own desire, carried to Cabul and buried in a beautiful 
spot marked out by himself ona hill near the city. Title after 
death, Geti Sitani, Firdaus Makani. His coin bears the inscrip- 
tion of Kalima, the names of the four Khalits of Islim and the 
King’s name :— 


Rev :— 


cole slosh wl dna tl seg 
‘* Zahir ud-din Muhammad Babar Badshah i-Ghézi.” 


Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humaytin. He was born in the 
citadel of Cabul on March 6th, 1508, and ascended the throne 
at Agra on 29th December, 1530. His mother was Méham 
Begam, a relative of Sultan Husain Mirza, of Khorasan. Died 
in his palace, in the Din Panah fort of Delhi, through a fall from 
the marble steps of his library,on the evening of 24th January, 
1556, in the 48th year of his age, after areign of rather more 
than 25 years. He was buried at Delhi. Title after death 
Jannat Ashiani. 


His coin after the Kalime bears the following inscription :— 
@ NaS oye lbh Se lad il ale 


“* The Sultén, the revered sovereign, Muhammad Humayfn, th 
ant 5 may od the Most High, perpetuate his kingdom and Btate | ‘Struck at 
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4135 


There is a silver coin of Kamran Mirza, brother of Humayun 4 --Kamraa 


who had been governor of the Panjab for some time," with the 
following inscription -— 
Obv :— 
G1 LDU Goyo Sibley Ke dled JI We 
‘¢ The great Sultén, the revered sovereign, Muhammad Kamréa, the valiant 
King, may God, the Most High, perpetuate his kingdom and State' Struck at 
Candahat in 951] ” 
Reverse ~ Kalima. 
Margin :— 
dst yall gio—y laa! oo—, sy, Wl Ome GE! SG oi | 
‘ Abubakr the Just, Umr ul Farag, Usman ul Gaffar, Ali ul Murtaza’ 
Abul Fateh Jalél-ud-din Muhammad Akbar. Son of Hamida 
Bano Begam, born in the castle of Amarhot, in lower Sindh, 
on Sunday, the 15th of October, 1542, Crowned at Kala. 
naur, in the Gurdaspur District, on February 15th, 1556. Died 
at Agra, October 18th, 1605, at the age of sixty-three, after reign- 


ing fifty-one years and some months. Hie was burned at Sikandra, 
near Agra. Title after death, Arsh Ashiani 


There are several specimens in the Museum of the coins of 
Akbar, struck in the Mint of Lahore. Thcy bear the inserip- 


tion :— 
de Jo bl pst 


** God 1s (Akbar) great Eminent is His glory 


This has, of course, reference to his claims to divine powers 
for the sentence may also mean, “ Akbar 1a God, and eminent 13 bis 
glory.” 

A gold coin of Akbar, struck at Agra, has the following in- 
scription :— 

gilt sloal SI due yi! Jae abodl ylbltt 
Gvi SySI qoyd dlele » Ke ile JI we 


“' The great Sultén Jalél ud din Muhammad Akbar, Badshah 1 Ghaa, may 
God perpetuate his reign and State ' Struck at Agra in 971.” 


A gold coin struck in the Lahore Mint has the inscription — 
Khe fellad MN wer jE sleodl) p25) Aner ill de 
qv 3925 ay ws Gp? pao 
* Vide pages 22 and 23 supra, 


uv —A kbar, 
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“ Jalél-ud-din I[Yuhammad Akbar, Badshah-i-Ghazi, may God perpotuate his 
kingdom and State ! Struck at the capital of Lahore in 976" ps 


In some other coins Lahore is called wubltlls Dar-ul- 
Sultanat, or the capital. Many coins of Akbar have the Kali- 
ma in square, and the names of the four companions of the Prophet. 
Some have on them the inscription :— 


dq Je p51 allt 


‘* God is great, and eminent is His glory.” 

eee Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahéngfr. Born at Fatehpur Sikri 
on September 2nd, 1569. His mother was Jodh Bai, Princess of 
Jodhpur, called Maryam-Zamani.* He died at Bhimbar, on the 
Kashmir frontier, on the morning of October 28th, 1628, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age and the twenty-second of his reign. His 
corpse was, according to his own will, interred in the garden 
of Nar Jahén,in Lahore, across the Ravi, Title after death 
Jannat Makani. 


The coins of Jahaéngirand Nur Jah4n, fully represented in the 


Museum, are highly interesting. Some have on them inscriptions 
of Persian couplets which are of real beauty and excellence. 


A gold coin of Jahfngir, struck at Lahore, has the following 


couplet, composed by Amir-ul-Umera Asif Jah, whose mausoleum 
stands close by.t 


Ble y ype Ey Shy enrlely 55 sy 


JO ggDS coyd Sloth 25) gl peSlim yl yg alo 
“The king Nar-ud-dfn Jahangir, son of the King Akbar, 
Has made the face of gold to shine like the sun and moon.” 
Strack at Lahore, 1015, 
Silver coins struck at Lahore have the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
29) ae gttt Sle 55 dt yydI 5) 
WAY _peS) okt atl peter idtlyy) Sle p04 


‘In the month of Bahman, the gold of Lahore became luminous like the 
In the reign of the King Nér-ud-dia, son of the King Akbar. 1019.” 
Another silver coin struck at the Lahore mint has the in- 
acription :— 
Pd Kao coy tread a3) eS) slo Sly sl oll 
(PIP awe 


@ Akbar’s mother bore the title Maryam Makani. 
+ Vide page 108. ; 
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** Phrough the name of the King Jahdngfr, son of the King Akbar, 
May the coin of Lahore ever remain bright"’ 1026. 


A rupee, also struck at Lahore, bas the following couplet in- 
scribed on it :— 


399 99 Sgt Ald UW slogal yuu 
WAV g9P3 Ke pein olor ply 


** So long as the sky continues to revolve, 


May the coin of Lahore be current in the world in the name of the 
king Jahéngir 1" 1017.4 


The following silver coin of the Agra mint, in the Museum, is 
interesting :— 
SLY otad synth 751 ppt yd Sy Ke 
Bledl y25) gl pln giallyy) ole 


** The king, the asylam of the world, Nir-ud-din Jahangir, son of 
the King Akbar, 


Stamped this coin in the city of Agra,” 


Another coin of the Agra mint has the following inccrip- 
tion :-— 
HPA pSV ales Sler ppSSlgn 3 HP gy ney ls 5S) Ky 


*¢ The coin of Agra was endowed with beauty of gold. 14, 
Through King Jah4ngir, son of the King Akbar, 1028.” 








® Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatac Society, mentions the 
following silver coins of JahAngir, struck inthe Lahoro mint ; but they are not 
iu the Museum :— 


JD) HID IPF 9S Keo oll 5 plosdul 5s 
rl She il yaKi lyn Slee pal slargte 


*¢ In the month of Isfandarmuz, this coin was struck on gold at Lahore, 
By the monarch of the people, Jah4ngir, son of the King Akbar.” 


ad Vy Ke gl 3) 9) 55 gad sly 
5) at oth pain ole celle is aly 


‘¢ In the month of Tir, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore, 
The asylum of faith, King Jahdngir, son of the King Akbar.” 


29 SD 29P3 45 Keo gil erty styl 
yl & yi! seilyn ole el 5 layte 
‘Jn the month of Urdi Bahisht, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore. 
The monarch of the age, King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar,” 
Bl oo cthtny deo ryP3 5) iS yy yh 
5) ee agtl pales slo Ke p39 


‘¢ fn the month of Farwardia the gold of Lahore became an object 
of j to the luminous moon, 


— the light of the coin of King Jahdngir, son of the King 
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The following silver coin of the Lahore mint was struck in 
the name of Nur Jah&n, the king’s favourite consort :-— 


2) Ket sles glen sy) pla git) deo abl yeSilgm slo Kay 
11° pyPS crap Papin pte 
** By order of the King Jahéngfr, gold received a hundred-fold addi- 
tional value, 
Through the name of Nir Jahén, the Chief Consort, 
Wear of accession 20 : struck at Lahore, 1035,” 
A rupee of the Candahér mint has the following inscription : 


1Y1 Soo pS) Slee Sn 3} alga Ue ylaus Cy, 
** The coin of Candahér became delightful 
Through King Jahdngir, son of the King Akbar,” 1026. 


@—Shiéh Shahab.ud-din Muhammad Sh&h Jahéo, surnamed Sahib 
; Qiran-i-Séui. Born at Lahore on 30th Rabi-ul-awal 1000 A. H.— 
(5th January 1592 A D.), by the daughter of Ude Singh, son of 
Raja Maldeo, Rana of Marw&r, commonly known as Jagat Gos&in. 
Died in the palace of Agra on 21st January, 1666, and was buried 
close to his favourite consort, Mumtéz Mahal, niece of the cele- 
brated Nur Jahan, and daughter of Asif Jah, in the mauso- 
leum now known as the Taj of Agra. He died aged seventy- 
four years, and had reigned thirty years. Title after death, Fir- 
daus Ashianit Ala Huzrat. 
There are in the Museum several silver coins of Sh&h Jahén 
struck in the Lahore Mint. Some of these bear the inscription :— 
wo slosl ole ble Wear wl enya Lyte oll oy ope 
2 yd wobl| gis yd peed 
«¢ The’second lord of Constellation Shahfb-ud-din Muhammad Shéh Jahén, 
Badehah-i-Ghazi. Struck in Lahore, the Dar-ul-Salianat,” 


On the reverse is the Kalima, and in the margin are the 
names of the four Khalifs. 
Be AO las pyoll pO JUS 9 8 oil Srey 
« By the truth of Abi Bakr, the justice of Umar, the modesty of Usman, and 


the learning of Ali.”® 
There are several coins of Shéh Jah&n in the Lahore Muse- 


um, struck in the mints of Delhi, Agra, Patna, Burhénpur, Ahmad- 
abad and Multén, There are alao some Nisar ,\a coins of Shah 


Jahan struck in 1066 A. H. 


7.—Aurang Muhammad Muhy-ud-din Aurangseb Alamgir—Born 2%nd 
Alamgir, October, 1618, near Gujrét, (Deccan) son of Mumtéz Mahal. Died 


 "e The atteibute of each of the four suocestors of Muhammad is described, .- 


hh 
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on Friday, the 21st February, 1707, in his camp at Ahmadnagar, 
near Daulatabad, aged ninety lunar years and fourteen days, hav- 
ing reigned fifty years, and was, in pursuance of his own will,* 
buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of Shéh Zen-ud-diu, 
three kos from Daulatabad. Title atter death, dla Khakani Khuld 
Makan. 


The following couplet, composed by Mir Abul Buki, known 


by the poetical name of Sahkbai, was struck on Aurangzeb's gold 
coin, of which there are specimens in the Museum :- 


pAAlo 4) LB 9) sles Je Ot 9 ole 9d 3) Ko 
“* The King Aurangzeb Alamgir 
Struck gold coin in the world like the luminous sun.” 


For silver coin, the word Badr yj, “Sun” was changed 


to Mehr 4, “ Moon,” the remaining part of the ipscription 
being allowed to stand. 


Phere are silver coms of Aurangzeb in the Museum struck 
at Lahore in the fourth year of accession. 


Some of the coins struck in Mult&n bear the following in- 
scription :— 


a1 sltnsly Slo poly ty Lrg deme yt! gee pilesll yi! 
FA 
deal yap bichon? yee pe orIbls pd pats 

‘4Abuai Muzaffar Muhy ud-din Muhammad Anrangzeb Bahadur Alamgir, Bad 
shah-i-Ghazi—1060. 

Struck in Multan, the capital, in the first year of the auspicious reign.” 

Qutab-ud-din Muhammad Muazzam Shéh Alam Bahadur Shah. 

Born 1643, in the Deccan; died at Lahore, on 19th February, 
1712, in the seventy first lunar year of his age and the fifth of his 
reign. His body was conveyed to Delhi, where it was buried 
within the precincts of the mausoleum of the saint Qutab-uddin. 
Title after death, Khutd Manzil. 


His coin, struck at Lahore, bears the following inscription : 
Wig 3h stash plo sle Ls 
ep fastatchashegys® uae del pis _ygbd wobld} sts Spd juts 


‘¢ The coin of Shah Alam Badshah-i-Ghasi, 1119. 
Struck in Lehore, the Dar-ul-Saltanat, in the first year of the 


auspicious reign.” 
© Ma-Asirl Alemgirl, page §22, a 
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There are coins of Delhi, Multén, Lucknow, Sirhand, Asima- 
bad, Peshawar and Surat. 
Pres Muhammad Mos-ud-din Jahindfér Shfh. Born, 1660, in the 
Deccan ; died, 1713, and was buried in the precincts of the mauso- 
leum of Humaydn. Title after death, Khuld Ardémgth. 


The following coins of this Emperor are in the Museum :-— 


(1) ale shulan a3E eabllytl ale y yee yp Ke 0) SUI 5 
wrP 
Urge antares paglen del ao dll lerle sidati la ooo 
* The victorions Emperor Jahéndfr Shéh, the valiant, 
Pat his stamp on the sun and moon throughout the world, 1124, 
Struck in Shéh Jabénabad, the capital, mn the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 
(2) Sloat ca jle cally! Ble » + we Kaa 33 los 
ye 
ya Grrtehnet ele do] rine 993 wublsl fs Gps pod 


‘¢ The vietorions Emperor Jahéndér Shéh, the valiant, 
Strack coin in the world like the sun and moon, 1}24. 
Struck in the Dar-ul-Sultanat of Lahore, nm the first year of the 


auspicious reign ” 
(3) glen slosh re gly ole sp a)! Ko oy 
rr 


2 ,l- yale dort tw Shy ple ASSN NS ope 


+“ The emperor of the world, Jahéndér Shah, 
Strack coin en gold like the Sahib Qiran, 1124. 
Struck at Shéh Jahdnabad, the capital, in the first year of the 


suspicious reign ” 
10,—Far- Muhammad FParukh Siyar. Born 1686; died 1739 after a 
rokh Siyar. yeion of six yeats and four months. Buried in the sepulchre of 
Humayun. Title after death, Shahids Makrum. 


His coins, struck at Lahore, bear the following inscription :— 
yee ep ot yg gat Slo 22 ee 2 b> jv SN ay Ke 
ve 


ye Sdictetedege wee P stat 305 enntbohedt is hogd hat 
« Basrukh Siyar, the monarch of the land and sea, 
Put his stawp on silver and gold, through the grace of God, 113%, 
Strack in Lahore, the Dar ul-Saltanat, in the sceond year of the 


suspicions reign.” 
There sve coins, strack in Kashmiz, Muerchadabad, called 
Khujita Bunyad, Nest tong (ol! annpicen origts); Shibfir: 
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nabed called the Darul-Khildfat 2s3a)\,\ ; Akbarabad, called 
Mustekirul-Mulk QAu)\jh 2. or Mustakir-wl-Khikifat 
xbdajl yhx0(the seat of the Empire) ; Burhanpur, called Dar-ul- 
Sarur y9—l,13 (the place of joy) ; Azimabad; Bareilly ; and Mul- 
tén, called Darul-Aman (or the house of peace), Arcot and Etawa. 


Shams-ud-din Abul Barakat Rafi-ul-Darajét. Died 1718, Bu- 
ried in the mausoleum of Humayiin. 


The following coin, struck by this Emperor at Lahore, is in 
the Museum :— 


easly! eds yf 9 pat tuple aslSy ghle lb wp Xs sy 
Wel 
ssl del sae 9d wubltt ld cope 
*¢ Rafi-ul-Darjdt, the monarch of land and sea, 


Struck coin in India with thousands of blessings, 1131. 
Struck at Lahore, the Dar ul-Sultarat, in theo firat year of the reign ” 


There are also coins of Multan and Shéh Juhdéuabad struck by 
this Emperor. 

Rafi-ud-Daula Sh&h Jahén II. Died 1718. Buried in the 
mausoleum of Humayun. Struck coin in Lahore with the fol- 
lowing inscription :-— 

Wl ge slosh nlenle syle Ks 
eye do} y dd wabldlyls Hp? PO 
*¢The auspicious coin of the valiant king, Shéh Jabfn, 1131 (1718 A D.) 
Strack at Lahore, the Da: ul-Sultanat, in the firat year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

Abul Fatah, Roushan Akhtar, N&sir-ud-dia Muhammad Shah. 
Born Sth August 1702 A.D., in the neighbourhood of Ghazni, son 
of Maryam Makani. Died at Delhi, on the morning of the 14th 
April, 1748, in the thirty-first year of his reign and forty-sixth 
year of his age, Buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of 
Niz&m-ud-din, Delhi. Title after death, Firdaus Ardmgdéh, The 
coins struck by this Emperor in the Lahore mint, bear the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


Wey gS sleol slo dame 2hylo Ke 


“ The fortunate coin of Muhammad Shéh, the valiant king,— 1132, 
Struck at Lahore, the Dar-ul Sultanat, io the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 
There are numerous coins of this Emperor struck in the mints 
of Multéin, Akbarabad, Shahjab4nabad, Peshawar, Surat, Akhtar 
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Nagar, (Oudh), Arcot, Murshedabad, Bareilly, Farukhabad, Benares 
called Muhammadabad, Ktawa and Barhanpur, styled the Dar- 
ul-Sarér (ov the heuse of joy). 

Mojahid-ud-din Abul Nésir Ahmad Shéh. Born 1727. Died 
1775 ; buried at Qadam Rasul in the environs of Delhi, His 
eoins struck at Lahore, bear the following inscription :-— 

Hyp we Slosh stl slo ual sll Ko 
‘* The fortunate coin of Ahmad Shah, Buhadur, tlie valiant king; 
A. H, 1162. 
Strack at Lahore, the capital, in the first year of the auspicious 
peign,” 


Abul ’Ad? ’Az-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir IL Born 1687; 
died 11th November, 1759, at the age of seventy-three ; buried in 
the sepulchre of Himayiin. He struck coins bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Ske 9 ye Ql sqar ry0S dP 9) 5) Ke 
Hye aladl 3S Slo lyst 
‘¢ Phe king 'Asiz-ud-din ’Alamgir, 
Struck coin. in the seven.climes, like the luminous sun and moon, 1170,’* 


The following square gold coin was struck at Delhi :— 
Obv.— 


o> dladl »pKlo dee wT yo Soslgth 2h yle Ke 
Pre DU! slepdle rdatl ld cope 


al chyney! irene ol AS 
Margin— 


GO Og ght ppt We pO JUS 9 Kiyil Grey 
Obv.—** The fortunate coin of Abul ’Ad! 'Aziz-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir, 
Badshéh-i-Ghazi, 
Struck at Shah Jahanabad, the capital in the year 2.” 
Rev. —** There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God ” 
Margin —“ By the truth of Abu Bakr, the justice of Umar, the modesty of 
Usman, and the learning of Ali,” 


The following coin was struck at Lahore :— 
Hammes ME slash pKSlo sSyleo Ks 
yey Carte? yale det se 99PF urbludlyld ope 
st The fortanate coin of Alamgir Badshah-i-Ghasi—1100. 
Struck at Lahore, the Dez-ul-Sultanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

Ali Gauhar Sh&h Alam II, Born 1727 at Allahabad ; died 
1807, at the age of eighty-one; ‘buried at Qutab, Delhi. Title 


Rev.— 
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after death, Firdaus Manzil, He struck coin bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
O) Jas alee y9tS wiAp 9 0) Ke 
alesl pic le deg oe igtle 


‘* The shadow of God’s mercy, the Defender of the religion of M 
Shah Alam, the king, put his stamp on the seven A iiaoes" uhammad, 


Another coin has the following inscription :— 
AV OSU 5 dy hs Gale Ku 
sloal lls Sle deme id este 
*¢ Shéh Alam, the king, Defon 
Through ‘is gas : God cco pa ike thas a Sahib Qe 
Abul Nasr Muin-ud-din Akbar Shéh II. Born 1759. Died 17.—Akbar 
1821, at the age of sixty-two, buried in the precincts of the °*4 
mausoleum of Qutb-ud-din. Title after death, Arsh Ardmgdh, 
He struck coin bearing the followiny inscription :— 


GO slosh yoS) dame I gly Gale Soler Kae 


‘* The fortunate coin of the lord of second constellation, Muham 
mad Akbar, Badshah-i Ghazi. 


Struck at Shéh Jahénabad, the Darulkhiléfat, in the first year of 
the auspicious reign " 


THE COINS OF NADIR SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


The Museum possesses some very interesting coins of the 

Afghan Kings. Notable among these are the coins of Nadir Shéh 

and his successors. 
The gold coins of Nadir Sh4b have the following inscription. : i-Ne dir 
He struck this coin after the battle of Karnal. 


oy eembe yall gine ble olf abde » plu Stirred 


Nor Ket cay 4Xbe alll alee 


“* The king of kings, the lord of constellation, 
Is Nadir, the head of the kings of the world. 
May God prolong his reign! Struck at Bhakkar, 1158,” 


Another coin has the following ioscription :— 
ow ste > ne 3 we) oly! pub 
CEI is stl 
The coina of Nadir of Persia, the asylum of the world, 


Have proclaimed his empire throughout the world, 
What w past is best !” 
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There are coins atruck by this king in Delhi, Peshawar, Isphi- 
har and Tabrez.* 
2,— Ahmad Ahmad Shah Durrani struck coins at Lahore, bearing the 
ry Dur- following inscription :— 

Slash Kal) oopet r518 31 rt aK 

Slal wl gol 31599 pony? wy) Ke 

ogi cantage dent tw 9B wubllylo hp? pod 

slousl Sle dual eb9s 3s 
** By the command of God, the mnecrutable, Ahmed, the king, 


Struck coin on silver and gold from the bottom of the sea to the 
height of the moon. 


Strack at Lahore, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious 
The pearl of the age, Ahmed Shéh, the king.” 
" There are coins struck by this king in Multan, Delhi, Sirhind, 
Kashmir, Bhakkar, Bareilly and Dera. 


3.—Tymir The following coins of Tymir Sha&h, son and successor of 
Shéh. Ahmad Shéh Durrani, are in the Museum : ~ 


Hiv— pls Ses gent Keo edly pila ell Jes 3 lads pKa! 
‘¢ By the command of God and the Prophet of the people, 
The coin of Tymuir Shéh became current in the world, 1171. 


Strack at Lahore, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, in the firat year of the 
auspicious reign.” 


Another coin has the following inscription :— 


Ble 9 dete rym 51 558 9 Ab 35! oe Bre 
Ipo Seo roan Keo pall Speer 9) dy U 
‘* Heaven has borrowed gold and silver from the sun and moon, 
That the coin of Tymur Shéh be struck on its face, 1205."+ 
In the coins of Tymiir Shab, Candahbar is styled Ashra/-ul- 
Bilad-i-Akmad Shahi ple dam! JA,j| + yo! meaning ‘the 
noblest of the towns of Ahmad Shéh.’ 
4~8h éh- Shéhzamén, the son and successor of Tymfr Sh&hb, struck 
coins at Peshawar bearing the following inscription :-— 
* for further accounts of the coins of Nadir Shih, ses my History of the 


Panjab, pages 196 and 202. 
+ The following was the inscription of Tymér Shéh’s neal :-— 


cghl> gyal ado piles est! whls Y ws ale 
“ Through the grace of God the kingdom of Tymér Shéh 
Became conspicuous in the world.” 
Vide ny History of the Panjdb, page 289, 
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OUR 95 9 abe Kap asl 51) 
A Age canttee ale salty cope 


** Through the grace of God, the Lord of both worlds, 
Coin became current in State in the namo of Shah Zaman 
Struck at Peshawar in the eighth year of tho ausploious reign.” 8, 


A coin struck at Herat bears the following inscription :— 


Whe cal bhi ls oye 


*¢ By the command of God, Zamén Shih, the king of kings, 


Struck coin on gold in all directions, 
Struck at Herat, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, 1214.” 


Mahmid Shéh, the elder brother of Shih Zamfn, on ascending 5—Mah- 
the throne of Cabil, stamped coin of which the fullowing, struck 24 Sh4b. 
at Herat, is in the Museum :— 

dln Sprme ples araS ypu I Sabot 5 1 Ny Kee 


‘6 Mahmiid Shah, the king, conqueror of tho world, 
Struck coin on gold by the command of God. 
Struck at Herat, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, in 1217,” 


Shuja-ul-Mulk, the own brother of Shah Zamf&n (their mother 6.—shnja- 
was a Eusufzai lady), on ascending the throne, struck coin bearing ul Mulk. 
the followng inscription :— 

Ske 9 s4° Ql sqeP 95.9 part WS) Kee 
Blin Ud] plat sdyry yd dle 
pkey agle P rane coped 


‘‘ The king the disciple of the Faith, Shah Shuja ul-Mulk, 
Struck coin on silver and gold like the luminous sun and moon. 
Struck at Peshawar in the third year of accession,” 


A coin struck by Shéh Shuja in Kashmir has the following 
inscription :— 
29.9 poane ot Sm Jed 35) Ke 


flay 9 ya ale cll! plas ole 
P rine yerhthS eplate cor yd 


© By the grace of God Shah Sbuje-ul-Mulk, the king of the land 
BOR, 


Strack coin on silver and gold. 
Strack at Kashmir in the year, 1219 A. H, and the second year of 
accession,” 
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ane ab Ay&b Shah, a younger brother of Shuja-ul-Mulk, who was 
installed on the throne of Caébul by the Barakzai Sardar, Mubam- 
mad Azim Khén,* stamped coin of which the following specimen, 

struck in Peshawar, is in the Museum :-— 


Sloe corgi) Koglam 5} Xe Sle 9 Aatoyg 3) stay len yd 
V etae yolig yaghen opr yd 
*¢ The sun and moon gained their splendour in the world, 
Through the brilliancy of the rays of the coin of Ayub Shah. 
Struck at Peshéwar in the seventh year of accession.” 


The Museum possesses a treasure of other coins, such as coins 
Other coins, Of the Sikh time; Persian coins; Central Asian coins; Russian 
coins; coins of Native States, namely, Nepal, Patiala, Nabha, 
Alwar, Bahéwalpur, Chamba, Jhind, Maler Kotla, Jaipur; also coins 
of the Lucknow Kings; English coins ; Italian coins ; French coins ; 
European coins; American coins; Parthian coins; Burmese coins 
and Chinese coins, 


Vide my History of the Panjdb, pages 460 and 484. 


The End. 
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Aziz ud din, Fagir Syad, an account of the family of, 336 to 339 


5. 


Babar, invited to the Panjab, 20 , occupies Lahore, 20 , description of the country by, 102 
Badam: Bagh, £0 (a) 

Badar Diwén, Shah, Chilla of, 139 

Badr ud din Shah Alam Bckhén, the mausoleum of, 228 

Badshéhi Masjid of Aurangzeb, 113 to 116 


Bagga Gumbaz, 136, 
Bahari Khwaja, the disciple uf Mian Mir, ov, wind of, 178 


Bahadur Khan, Nawab, the mausoleum of, 167 

Bahrim Khén, tutor and General of Akbar, 26 
Bahrém, Su an, mvades Lahore, 11 

Baihunth Das ka Shiv . a, 238 

Bakhshish Singh, Kour, 326 and 340 

Balim, the Lahore Viceroy, defeated by Bahram Sultan, 11 
Band i Alamgir, 67 , 1ts present remains, 84 

Banga abitya § bha, Lahore, 282 

Banke Bahar, the Shiwala of, 238. 


7 Baoli Sahib, 237, 


Basant Fair, an account of, 146 und 268 

Bawa Farid, Shahargany, Chilla of, 155 6 

Begampura, architect ral remains of, 137 

Bernier, Francis, s1ew of, regarding Lahore, 5, his account of Lahore, 91 

Bhaddar Kali, Mandar of, in Niaz Beg, 198 , fair of, 199 , Mandar of, in Lahore, 240 

Bhagat Rim, Bakhshi, Shiwala of, 235 

Bhagwan D.is, Lala, 326 and °86 * 

Bhagwan Das, Raj., death of, 31. 

Bhat: Gate, 87 : mosque of, 227 

Bhawani Dés, Divan, Samadh of, 150. 

Bheron j1 ka Asthan, 1n the sity, 241. 

Bherion ka Than, 1n Ichra, 101 and 199. 

Bhihar: Khin, Nawab, an account of 222; Golden mosque of, 222 

saa ery ar Se a holy man of Lahore, visited by Shéh Jah4n, 52 , an account of, 59 , tomb 
5 ie 

Bolak Singh, Sirdar, 327 and 343 

Briy Lal Ghose, Doctor, Ra: Bahadur, 351. 

Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore Museum, an account of, 365 to 376. 

Budhu ka Ava, 150. 

Bokkan Khén, mosque of, 224. 

Burhan-ud-din, Fakir Syad, 326 and 336 

Barno's traditions regarding Lahore, 5 , his account of Lahore, 98. 


©. 
Cabuh Mal, Haveli of, 234, 
Gontral Jail, Lahore, 302, 


INDEX pv eT 


Central Model School, 319 

Central Museum, Lan re an account of, 353 to 365 

Central National Mu armadin Ascouation, Panjab, 281 

Chajju Bhagat ka Chiubir. 207 , his Chanbira in Dhal Mohalla, city 242 
Chandar Bhan, the poct of J ahcre, 61 

Chand1 Singh, Sirdar, of Libore, 351 

Chand rat, 101 

Chatwan Bads ah, 197 

Cheraghon hv Mela or the fair of lamps, an account of 146 to 265 
Chief Court, Lanjab, 244, 

Chimian vali Mosque 224 

Chor Mor, Thahurdwara of, 2 

Chaubury:, 188 

Coryat Thomas, his account of Jahingir 120 

Chota Lal, Guden of 321 

Coins in the Lahore Museum, an account of, 394 to end 

Coover Mr Frederick noitrait of 311 


DD. 


Da Anga, tomb of, 135 , mosque of, 163 

Dai Lado, mohalla of, 94 mosque of, 205 

Dalip Singh proclaimed Mahara)1 of the Panjab, 82 

Dara Shehoh, his palices at Lahore, 64 , his wir with Aur inozeb (4 his flight t “Min 


nn 65 , death of hi» Consort, 63, bis mohalla ( houkh Du % 9 and 170 his , arden, 


Daserah ha Mela, or the Daserah Fair, 271 
Das Mal, Dewan Rast Behadur, of Lihore, 327 an1 347 
Data Ganj bikhsh mausoleum of, 179 to 182 
Daulat Khan, Lodhi, viceroy of Panjab, invites Bibaa to Lahore, 19 
Davies, Sir Henry, portrait of, 311 
Dclhi Gate 8&6 
Dewa Dharm: Sabha, I ahore, 280. 
Dhian Singh, I ay4 Haveli of, 233 
Dia Nand Anglo Veinicular Ve lic College, 287—3 
Dilawez Gaiden, across the Ravi, 45 -- 
Dil Bagh Rai, Shiwala of, 239 
/ Uiikusha Garden, 250 . 
Dina Nath, Raja, well of, 221 , Havel of, 233, Shiwala of 224 arden of, 250 (a) 
District Court, Lahore, 307 
Divinity College, 316 
Diwan 1’Am, 123 
Diwan 1 Khas, 124 
Donald, McLeod, Sir, portrast of, 311 
Donald Town, 252 
Duldul Horse, 271 
Darand, Major General Sir Henry Marion, portrait of, 311 
Durga Parshad, of Anarkal:, 327 and 343. 


£0. 


Edwards, Sir Herberts, portrait of, 311 
Egerton, Sir Robent, portrazt of, 311 
usaf, }{irza, of Lahore, 39. 


BE. 


Fane, Henry Edward, his account of Lahore, 99 
Farbat Khan, Amur of Akbar’s Court, 40. 


INDEX. 
sila Sheikh, Bokhars, defeats Prince Khusrow, 40, appointed Governor of the Panjab, 


Fatah Jang Khén, 326 and 341. 

Faszil Khén, the Prime Minter of Aurangzeb, death of, 68 
Faz] Shéh, tomb of, 132, 

Ferah Bakhsh Garden, 144 and 249, 

Feroz ud din, Sheikh, tomb of, 184 ; account of the family of, 326 and 331 
Furukhsere, succeeds Jahandar Shéh, 72 

Fidai Khén, Koka, ute of the palaces of, 169 

Forman, Reverend, Doctor, 253 

Fort, Lahore, 119 and 253, 

Foulad Beg, Mirza, murdered, at Lahore, 35 

Fyz Bakhsh, Garden, 249 

Fya, Sheikh, death of, at Lahore, 37 


CG. 


Gamu, Imam, the tomb of, zZ1 

Gan} Mohalla, 95 

Gates of the city of Lahore, 85 to 87. 

Ghaz Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, 17 

Ghasi ud din, the Delhi Wazir, marches to Lahote, 77 
Ghias ud din, Balban, ascends the throne, 16, rebuilds the fo t of Lahore, 16 
Ghore Shah, tomb of, 158 

Ghulam Mahbub Subhan, Sheikh, Nawab, 326 and 330—31 
Ghulam Mohy ud din, Mian, of Bhagbanpura, 345 

Golan Wala Serae, 200 

Gopal Dés, Ras Bakadu, 351. 

Government College, 307 

Government House, 296 

Gulab: Bagh, gateway, 134, garden, 250 

Gulab Khana, 117 

Gulab Ra, Shiwala of, 237 

Gul Badan, Shahzad:, site of the mansoleum of, 250 (a) 
Guru Singh, Sabha, Lahore, 281 


Ft. 
Hay: Aman Khén ka Katra, 232. 


, Hakikat Rai, Samadh of, 244 
Atlamam or Royal Bath, in the fort, 125, in the Shalimar garden, 143 


Hamid Kén, tomb of, 153 

Hanuman J1 ka Mandar, 237 

Ha: bans Singh, Rajé, 326 , an account of the family of, 3°7 
Harsukh Rai, Munshi, 327 and 341, 

Hassu Teli, tomb of, 202, 

Hath: Péon Gateway, fort, 121, 

Hazuri Bagh, 117 

Herbert, St, Thomas, his account of Lahore, 88 , his account of the fort of Lahore, 119 
High School, Lahore, 277 

Hira Singh, killed in action with Suchet Singh, 82. 

Hisam ud din, Hakim, of Lahore, 351, 

Hisam ud-din, Maulana, of Lahore, 41. 


~Homayun, aacends the throne of Hindust&n, 22 


| ifuseun Kuh Khén, Viceroy of Lahore, 28; an account of his hfe, 40, hus death, 28, 
Hwen Thsang’s viatt to the Panjab, 6, 


INDEX. Vv 


Thrahim, Mirza, 38. qr. 

Tim ud-din Hakim, alias Wazir Khan, the Miniater of Shih Jahdn, Si; an account of, 61 
Im ud-din, Mian of Bhagbanpura, 3, 

Imam Bara of Shias, 185. 


Imém-ud din Khan, Nawab, the tomb of, 182—3; the tomb of h 2 
mosque of, 226 ; the Havel: of, 233. ; mb of hw mother 214, the 


Inam ’Ah, Maulvi, 351. 

Inayat Bagh, 249. 

Inayat-ul-lah, Sheikh, tomb of, 208. 

Indian Association, Panjab, 251. 

Ishaq, Maulvi, of Lahore, 42 

Ismail, Maulana, Afufts, of Lahore, in the time of Akbu, 42 


J. 
Jaffar Khan, Nawab, the Hujera of, 165. 
Jahan Ara, Begam, daughter of Shah Jahan, 58 
Janandar Shéh, gains victory at Lahore, 72 


Jahangir, Emperor, ascends the throne, 42,13 entertaine? by Asif Ahan 9 Ins kos 


ear 46 ; reduces Kangra, 48; hia death, 49; lus burial, 60, mausolium of, 08 


Jalal ud din, Mian of Bhagbanpara, 327 and 344 
Jamal, Maulana, a learned man of Akbar’s time, 42. 
Jamal-ud din, Faqir Syad, 326 and 336 

Jami, Mulla of Lahore, an account of, 60. 

Jan Muhammad, Hazunr, tomb of, 171. 


Jawahir Singh, the biother of Rani Jindan, 82; 15 put to death by the soldiery, 52 
lus samadh, 244 


Jaypal, Raj of Lahore, defeated by Mahmud, 10, his self smmolation, 10 
Jaypal IT, Rajé of Lahore, 11. 
Jindan, Mahérém, mother of Mabdrsja Dalip Sinh, 52 
Joala Devi, Thakardoara of, 204, 
Kk 
Kabali Mal, governor of Lahore, 78; espelled by the Sikhs, 79, flics to Jammu, 79 
(foot note). 
Kadam Rasfl, 149. 
Kalanaur, Akbar’s coronation at, 25; an account of the town of, 25 (foot note). 
Kali Devi ka Mandar, 241, 
Kallo Bai, Haveli of, 231. 


Kamran, Mirza, rebellion of, 22; occupies Lahore, 22 ; his odes to Humayun, 23 , his 
garden across the Ravi, 45 ; his Baradan, 112, 


Karancha Beg, the Amir of Mirza Kamran, 22. 

Karbala of the Shias, 271. 

Karim Bakhsh, Mian, mosque of, 320 ; an account of the family of, 327 and 343, 
Kashi Work, an account of, 392—3. 

Kashmin gate, 85 

Kassab Khana Mayid, 186. 

Karfir, origin of, 1. 

Kayastha, Sabha, Lahore, 278 

Khalil-ollah Khén, appointed viceroy of the Panjab, 65. 

Khén i-Dauran, the dome of, 151. 

Khéna i-Khanén, the mausoleum of, '54; an account of the ancestors of, 155—56. 
Kharak Singh, succeeds Ranjit Singh as sovereign of the Panj4b, 81; his samfdh, 130, 
Khawafipura, Mobalia, 96, 


INDEX. 


Khizamat Parast Khan, appointed viceroy of Lahore, 50 

Khizri Gate, 86 

Khuzr Khén, viceroy of Lahore, 18 , rebellion of, 25 

Khuda Singh, Bawa, Dharamsala of, 237 

Khushal Smgh, Jamadar Havel of 233 , samédh of, 244 , garden of, 250 


Khusrow, Malik, succeeds Khusrow Shah, 12, besieged by Shakab ud din Ghor, 12, 
defeated and put to death, 12 


Khusrow, Poet, taken prisoner by the Moghals, 16 

Khusrow, Prinoe, eldest son of Jahangir, rebellion of, 43 , 1s defeated and confined 43 
Khusrow Shéh, reigns at Lahore, 12 

Khwabgah of Jahangir, 125 

Khwabgah of Shah Jahan, 125 

Khwaja Said, the dome of the daughter of, 161 

Koh 1 Nur diamond, history of, 376 to 383 

Kuha Panth’s Dharamzala, 237 

Kuri Bagh, 196 

Kutb ud din, Zbak, ascends the throne of Lahore, 13 


Lachhm, Rani, the Samadh of, 180 
Lado, Dat, mosque of, 205 


Lahore, the city origin of 1 , Hindu name of, 2, early mention of, by the Arab geogra 
phers, 2 and 3 , probable date of foundation of, 6 , the capital of Brahmanical dynasty 


8 and 85, rebuilt by Mahmud of Ghazm, 8, mvaded by Sabuktagin, 9 , attached tc 
the empire of Ghazm. 11 becomes the capital of the Ghazmivide dynasty, 11, con 
guered by Shahab ud din Ghon, 18, captured by Ghakkars, 13; becomes the capital 
of the Ghor1 dynasty, 14, captured by Sultén Khwaragm, 14 , seized by the Mcghals 
15, laid under ransom by Tymur, 18 , conquered by Babar, 19, 1t8 great prosperity 
under the Moghals, 21 , occupied by Mirza ran 22, laid under mege by Vuham 
mad Zamén, Mirza, 24 , occupied Humayun, 25, mvaded by Hakim Mirza, 26 
made head quarters of Government by Akbar, 32, Jahangir’s fondness for 44, 
becomes a great city under Shah Jahén, 54 and 91, Aurangzeb enters, 65, invaded 
by Band+, the Sikh Guru 69 fight at, between the Azimushin and Jahandar Shéh 
72, occupied by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 75, occupied by the Sikhs under their leader 
Jassa Singh, the Kalal 78 , ruled over by the triumvirate governors, 79 , formal grant 
of, by Shah Zamdn to Ranjt Smgh, 80, oceupied by Ranjit Smgh, 81, occupied by 
the British, 83 , an account of modern period 251 to 351, population of, 253, cli 
mate, geology, vegetable products &o , of, 254 to ’58 , wm account of its tribes, indus 
tiies, customs of the people, amusements, &c 259 to 266, fairs held at, 267 to 272, 


modern institutions of, 273 to 325 an account of the antiquities of, 352 to end 
Lahore Cathedral, 283 
Lahore Central Jail 303 
Lahore District Court 307 
Lahore District School, 317 
Lahore Female Penetentiary, 303 
Lahore Government College, 307 
Lahore Law School, 319 
Lahore Medical Club, 282 
Lahore Medical College, 300, 
Lahore Mismon College, 283 
Lahore Museum, an account of, 353 to 365 
Lahore Normal School, 318. 
Lahore Post Office, 303. 
Jahore Telegraph Office, 301. 


Lahore Veterwary School, 204-5 


% 


Mariam Zaméni, mosque of, 131. 


INDEX, Vil 
Lahore Water Works, 298 to 300, 
Lahori Gate, 86. 
Lakhi Mohalla, 94. 
Lakbpat Rai, tank of, 198 ; Havel: of, 232, 
Lamghan, battle of, 9. 
Langar Khén, mohalla of, 93 and 193. 
Lawrence, Col, Sir Henry, portrait of, 310, 
Lawrence Gardens, 313, 
Lawrence, Hall, 309. 


aaabinnanier attr house of, 190; portrait of, 310; his description of Lahore, 351: monu 
men ’ . 


Leitner, G. W., Doctor, First Principal, Lahore G sa : 
trar, Panjéb Univeraty, 813, 2 nent College, 308; Fuat Roxie. 


Meee 7 ne me the mythical founder vf Lahore, 1: the mandar vi, 1 (fout note), 


Lunatic Asylam, 318, 
Lyall, Lady, Home, 293, 


NM. 
McLeod, Sir Donald, portrait of, 311 ; monument of, 319. 
Madho Lal Husein, tomb of, 145. 
Magho Missar, Shiwala of, 238. 
Mahabat Khén, garden of, 155 ; an account of the ancestors uf, 155—6. 
Mahar Das, Bawa, Mandar of, 2241, 
Maha Singh, garden of, 250 (a) 
Mahdi Kasam Khén, an Amir of Akbar's Court, garden uf, 20 (margin); house of, in 
Lahore, 27 ; made Commander of Four Thousand, 39 


Mahtabi Bagh, 249, 

Mahmid of Ghizni, rebuilds Lahore, 8; wars on Jaypal of Lahore, 10, 

Mahmud Khwaja, alias Hazrat Eshan, mausoleum of, 139. 

Mahmud Shé4h, dome of, 158, 

Makan Bangla, 166. eeiee. ~4 

Masonic Institution, Panjab, 276, y . 

Masson’s account of ion 99. ves } Sh f / 

Masti Gate, 85. 

Mayo Hospital, 300. 

Mayo School of Arts, 274 and 804~—6. 

Medical College, 300. 

Mela Ram, tank of, 321; an account of the family, 326 and 341. 

Menagerie, Lahore, 31], 

Mian Jawwéd, Haveli of, 282. 

Mian Khan, Nawéb, tomb and garden of, 148 ; Haveli of, tm the city, 230. 

Mian Mir, the Saint, invited to Agra by Jahangir, 47 ; visits him at Lahore, 51; an 
account of his life, 59 ; mausoleum of, 174 to 177. 

Mian Mir, station of, 253 ; chapel of, 253. 

Mian Singh, Bhai, 326 and $32. 

Mian Wada, tomb of, 156—7. 

Mir Mahdi, Hujera of, 161. : 

Mir Mannu, or Moin-nl-Mulk, appointed viceroy of Labore, 75; opposes the armies of 
Ahmad Shéh, 76 ; dies, 77; tomb of, 162, 

Mir Momin Khén, tomb of, 182. 

Mir Morad Ju Waini, rifle-instructor of Prince Khorram, 41, 

Mir Muhammad, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 38. 

Mirza Eusuf, surnamed Saff Shekan Kbén, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 39, 

Miskin Shéh, Amri, tomb of, 179. 

Mobarak Haveli, 231, 


Vill INDEX. 


Mobarak, Sheikh, dies at Lahore, 32. 

Mochi Gate, 86. 

Moghalpura quarters of the city, 17 and 92, 

Mohtaram, Sheikh, mausoleum of, 132. 

Moorcroft’s account of Lahore, 96. 

Moréa Bakhsh, Prince, marriage of, 57. 

Mordéd Begam, widow of Mir Mannu, assumes the governorship of the Panjéb, 77. 
Moran, mosque of, 224, 

Mori Gate, 87. 

Montgomery Hall, 309. 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, portrait of, 311. 

Mots Mahal or tte Shish Mahal, the ste of, 92, 

Moti Masjid, Fort, 125. 

Moudud, Sultan, defeats the last attempt of the Hindus to recover Lahore, 11, 
Mou} Dana Bokhéri, mausoleum of, 194 —5. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, relics of, 116. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, appomted viceroy of the Panjéb, 66 

Muhammad Amin, Mauléna, a holy man of Lahore, 45 ; Jahangir’s account of him, 46. 
Muhammad Amu, the mosque of, 212. 

Muhammad Azim, Syad, tomb of, 210 ; an account of the family of, 327 and 342 
Muhammad Barkat Ah Khién, Khan Bahadur, an account cf the family of, 345—7. 
Muhammad Fazil, Maulana, of Badakshan, 60. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, rebellion of, 26 ; his defeat and flight, 29, 
Muhammad Husain Khin, Khan Bahadur, Doctor, 350 —1 

Muhammad Ishaq, Syad, tomb of, 216 

Muhammad Kesam Khan, tomb of, 296 

Muhammad Mo’azzam, Prince, appomted viceroy of the Panjab, 69. 
Muhammad, Maulana of Lahore, 41. 

Muhammad, Prince, viceroy of the Panjib, 15; killed in an action with the Moghals, 16 
Muhammad Said Khwija, Lahori, tomb of, 193 

Muhammad Saleh, Sheikh, tomb of, 208 ; his mosque, 223 

Muhammad Saleh, Sindhi, mosque of, 209. 

Muhammad Siddik, Chishti, tomb of, 95 

Muhammad Sultén, Serac of, 169 

Mulla Shéh, the disciple of Mian Mir, an account of, 59 and 175 ; tomb of, 178. 
Mul R4j, Dewan, rebellion of, 83, 

Multan, city, early mention of, by the Arab geographers, 2 

Munawwar, Sheikh, an Ulema of Lahore 1n the time of Akbar, 42 

Musa, Sheikh, mausoleum of, 204 

Museum and Technical Institute, 273. 

Museum, Central, Lahore, an account of, 353 to 365. 


IN. 


Nabi Bakhsh, Mian of Bhagbanpura, 345. 

Nadira Begam, the Baradar: of, 177 

Nadir Shéh, invades the Panjab, 73. 

Nakiban Wali Masjid, 203. 

Nanak Bakbsh, Sheikh, Khan Bahadur, 327 and 343 
Nand Gopal, Bhai, Shiwala of, 242—3 ; an account of the family of, 326 and 392. 
Narain Singh, Kour, 326 and 340. 

Narandar Nath, Dewan, 326 and 332. 

Narandar Singh, Sirdar, 326 and 330. 

Nésir ’Ali Khén, Nawab of Lahore, 328. 
Nasfr-ud-din Mahmfid, viceroy of Lahore, 14. 
Nasir-ud-din, Sheikh, 332, 


INDEX 1X 


Nasrat Khién, mausoleum of, 168 


Me Singh, succeeds to the sovereignty of the Panjéb, $2 hisSimadh, 130, bis 
aveli, 


Nawan Kot, 191 

Nawaszish ’Ali Khén, Nawab, 326 , an account of the tamily of, 327 
Niamat Khén, Mir, mausoleum of, 140 

Nicholson, Brigadier General, John, portrait of, 311 
Nila Gumbaz, 192 

Niranjan Néth, Kaur, 326 and 330 

Niwin Masjid, 102 and 225 

Niz4m ud din Ahmad, Muza, death of, 37 

Nizdm ud din, Mian, of Baghbanpura, 343 

Nizém ud din, Maulvi, mausoleum of, 164 
Nowlakha Boarding School, 316 

Nov lakha quaiters, 1n account of 157 


Nur Jahan builds the Serae Nur Manalin Jullundu: 49 entertuns Iahonagu there 19 
her death 58 hertomh 100 herhitory HOt. TI2 ler parln 220 


Nar ad din, Fakir, un account of the fimily of, 355 
Nurullah, Mir, Qiz1 of Lahore, 42 


©. 
Oriental College, an account cf, 275 6 


a. 


Pak Daman, I':bhi, mausoleum of 213 


Panjab origin of the name of 7 (fcotnote) ancient Hindu gitalef 7 Milual ster ly 
his conqucsts in, 10 independ nee cf, under the JF dis 19 amvad Voby Taber 2), 
made over to Mirza Kamrin by Hamayun 23 occnpe tl by Shor Shilo Se Afghan 
24, invaded by Na lir Shth, 73 invad Lly Ahmad Shih Ablili™> & anvalel ty 
Shahzam4n 79, occupicd by the Sikhs 60 ucnynemdly the Fuitih S  catly bis 
tory of, 365 to 370 


Panjab Brahmo Sama) 282 

Panjab Chiei Court 254—%5 

Panjab Masonic Institution 2°76 

Panjab Public Library 180 and 322 
Panj&b Science Institate 277 

Panjab Text Book Committee, 323 to 325 
Panjab Univer ity 312—3 

Pan Mahal, Hiveli, 231 

Pari Mahal, mosque 2°95 

Parwez the dome of, 160 

Peshawar, battle of, 10 

Pir Azz, Mohalla, 92 

Pir Hadi Rahnuma, mausoleum of, 207 
Pir Shirazi, tomb of, 226 

Pirth: Rae, Raja of Aymere, defeated by Shahab ul din Ghor in the battlh of Narun, 13 
Pir Zakai, tomb of, 230 

Post Office, 303, 


q. 

Qaror ud din, Fakir Syad, Khan Bahadur, 326 and 379 

Quly Khén, Mirza, governor of the Panjsb in the timc of Akbar, 41 
Ew. 


Radha Kishan, Pandit, Shiwals of, 241. 
Radha Kishan, Shiwala of, 242 
Rahkem Bakhsh, Shakh, 327 and 343. 


x INDEX. 


Rahim Khén, Doctor, Khin Bahadur, 347 to 350. 
Rahmatullah Shah, Syad, the Hujera of, 137, 
Railway Station, 286. 
Railway Techmcal School, 325. 
Railway Workshops, 287 to 290. 
Ram Das, Gura, Gurdoara of, 236 
Ram Das, Missar, of Lahore, 326 and 339. 
Ram Dwara, 240. . 
Ram Néth, Diwdn, 326 ; an account of the family of, 328, 
yam Rattan, Seth, Rai Bahadur, 326 and 341, 
Ram Singh, Samédh of, 244. 
Ranjit Singh, makes himself master of Lahore, 81; death of, 81; mausoleum of 129. 
Rasul Shahis, the dome of, 148. 
Rattan Chand, Diw&n, garden of, 250 a tank and shiwala of, 321 of, 321, 
Rattan Chand’s foun well, tre ee rene 
Rattigan, the Hon'ble W. H , 822. 
Ravi, River, course of, 84 ; the Railway bridge of, 322. 
Raza Ali Khan, Raes, 826 and 339, 
Razia Sultana, marches to Lahore, 15 ; reduces the insurgent viceroy of Lahore, 15. 
Roberta, Mr. Arthar A., portrait of, 311. 
Roberts’ Volunteer Club, 276. 
Roe, Sir, Thomas, his account of Jahangir, 120. 
Rughnath Missar, shiwala of, 238. 
Rustam Ghézi, Shih, mausoleum of, 192, 
Rustam, Mirza, 38. 


Saadat Khéin, Nawéb of Bahéwalpur, tomb of 210. 

Saadullah, Malla, of Chiniot, introduced to Shah Jahén at Lahore, 55; made Wazir of the 
Empire, 58 ; an account of, 60. 

Sabir Shah, the High Priest of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 75 ; tamb of, 117. 

Sabnktagin, invades Lahore, 9. 

Sabz Gumbaz, 228. 

Sadhu, shiwala of, 242, 

Sadiq Khén, Naw4b, the dome of, 155 ; an acoount of the family of, 155 

Said Khén, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 39 ; appointed governor of the Panjab in the time 
of Jahangir, 42 

Salem Prince, married to the daughter of Rae Singh, 33 ; assumes the title of Jahangir on 
ascending the throne, 42, 

Samman Burj, 126. 

Sandhe Khén, Sheikh, 326 and 340. 

Sanskrit Parja Charmj Sabha, Lahore, 282, 

Sarup Singh, Malwai, Sirdar, $26 and 394. 

Sat Sabha, Lahore, 281, 

Sed Sar, mohalla of, 95. 

Senate Hall, 304. 

Seraj-ud-din, Gilani, Sayad, the mausoleum of, 140. 

Shahféb-ud-d{n Ghori, ancestors of, 12 ; lays seige to Lahore, 13 ; dies, 13, 

Sh4h Abu Ishaq, Qédri, the mausoleum of, 197. 

Shéh Alam, the Emperor, an account of the reign of, 70 ; death of, 71. 

Shéh ’Almi Gate, 86. 

Shahar Yar, proclaimed emperor at Lahore, 50 ; is defeated and blinded, 0, 

Bhéh Biléwal, tomb of, 158—9 ; ancestors of, 159. 

Shéh Burj, 122 and 126. 

Shih Chiragh, the mausoleum af, 193, 


INDEX. . 


Shéh Daud, a learned man of Lahore, in Akbat’s ti 

a 3 4 . 
Shah Feroz, Gilani, the mausoleum of, 202, een 
Shahid Ganj, an account of, 74 and 161—2, 


Shah Jahéa, birth of, soe ; 
founds the Shalimar poser vr proclaimed emperor, 50 , his palace ut Lahore, 52, 


Shéh Jamal, the Damdama of, 200. 

Sbhéh Kuli Mabram, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 40. 

Shéh Muhammad Ghaus, tomb of, 168 

Shéh Nawéz Khan, Nawab of Tonk, tomb of, 211. 

Shéh Nawéz Khan, viceroy of Lahore, 75, 

Shah Raza Qidri, tomb of, 229. 

Shéh Rastam Ghazi, tomb of, 192. 

Shéh Sharaff, tomb of, 191. 

Shéh Zamén, invades the Panjib, 79 

Shalimar gardens, founded by Shah Jahén, 56 ; an acc.unt of, 140 to do 2 
Shame-ud-din Altamash, assumes the reins of government, 14 aaa 
Shams-nd@ din Khan, Atha, appointed viceroy of the Panjah, 26 


Bhan Deer nae of Khawafi, founds the Khawatt mohalla in Lahore, 41; his 


Shams-ud-din @ .dri, Shah, the tomb of, 201, 

Shankar Néth, Dewan, shiwala of, 238. 

Sharf-un-Nissa Begam, the tomb of, 135. 

Shekha, Xhvkar, submits to Tynir, 17, 

Sher Khan, viceroy of Panjab, 15. 

Sheronwala Darwaza, 86. 

Sheronwali Masjid, 102. 

Sher Shah, Sur, oocupies the Panjab, 24 , his death, ?t. 

Sher Singh, Mab4raja, 82; assassination of, 82 : samadh of, 245. 

Shish Mahal, 92 and 126, 

Shiv Ram Das of Lahore, 327 and 343. 

Sialkot, or Salwanpur, the ancient Hindu capital of the Panjab, 8 

Sikh Guns, an account of, 385—8. 

Sirdar Khén, mosque of, 320. 

Sitara Begam, mosque of 170. 

Sitla Mai, the shrine of, 206, 

Sonehri Masjid, 222. 

Sr: Chand, Bawa, Samadh of, 150, 

St. John Hostel, Lahore, 316. 

Suchet Singh, brother of Mabéraja Gulab Singh, killed, 82 ; his haveli, 234 ; his Samadh, 
244, 


Saf, Syad, tomb of, 221, 
Sultan Begam, tomb of, 135. 
Sundar Das, Missar of Lahore, 326 and 339, 
Syad Mittha, tomb of, 229, 
pe 


Tahir, Sheikh, Bandagi, of Labore, an account of, 62, 

Tahli Sahib, 150. 

Taj-ud-din, Eldoz, captures Lahore, 13, 

Tavernier’s account of Lahore, 91, 

Taxali Gate, 87. 

Taxia’s, an account of, 271. 

Teja Siagh, Rajs, Thakurdwara of, 236 ; SamAdh of, 243 ; garden of, 250. 
Telegraph Office, 301. 

Thakurgir, Bawa, Shiwala of, 234, 
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Thevenot’s account of Lahore, 92. 

Tibb: Bazar Masjid, 228. 

Tibbiwala shiv ala, 239. 

Tirpolia Bazar, 97, 

Tirpolia shiwala, 237. 

Tod, Colonel’s conclusions regarding the foundation of Lahore, 4 

Todar Mal, Lewén, left in charge of Lahore, 30; his revenue reforms, 30 ; death of, 30. 

Town Hall, the New, 274. 

Training College, 311 

Tymiur, army of, plunders the Panjab, 17 ; levies a ransom from Lahore, 18; returns to 
Tarkistan, 18. 

Tymur Shéh marches on the Panjéb, 77. 
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University of Panjéb, an account of, 312 to 313. 
Urhi, the great poet, dies at Lahore, 31 
Uttam Singh, Sut, 326 and 341. 
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Vasts Ram, Bhai, Samddh of, 244, 

Veshnu Devi, Mandar of, 239 

Veterinary School, Lahore, 294 

Von Orlich, Captain, his account of Latore, 100. 
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Water Works, Lahore, 298 to 300, 


Waar Khén, Viceroy of Lahore, 51; his death, 56 ; an account of, 61 , his Baradari, 188; 
the masjid of, 214 to 221 ; his small mosque in Bhat: Gate quarters, 229. 


YY. 
Yahya Khén, succeed® Nawaéb Zakana Khén in the viceroyalty of the Panjibh, 74; tomb 


ot, idb. 
Yahk: Gate, 86, 
Youn, men’s Chiistian Association, Lahore, 277 
Youngmen’s Muhammadan Assowation, Lahoie, 280 


Yusuf, Mulla, Lahors, au account of, 63. 
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Zahur ud din, Fakir Syad, 326 and 335. 


as ahad coeeds Abdul Samadb Khén, as viceroy of the 

y. , su a ™m ; 

ne ans | opp the cmies ot Nadir Shah, 72 ; nis interview with the Sbah, 74 ; 
his palaces and mosque in Begampura, 138 ; his tomb, 138 , hus mosque in Daghban- 
pura, 146 and 147. 

Zamzatma Gun, an sccount of, 383 to 385. 

Zeb-ul-nissa or Zebinda Begam, daughter of Aurangzeb, her pocms, 141; the gate way of 
her garden, 185 9 ; the tomb and garden of, 190. 


Zen Khan Koha, 39. 
Zen Khin’s mohalla, 94. 


